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[ the dinner of a famous Greek letter 
A society in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
if years ago, the poet of the day, who 
been chosen from the metropolis be 


He be- 


by paying eloquent tribute on behalf 


the Hudson, made a speech. 
of New York to the authors of Boston and 
Cambridge—a tribute received with rapt- 
irous enthusiasm. Going on, he expressed 
that 
vould grow up as lofty as that which 
to the world, 


his belief in New York a literature 


Massachusetts has given 
ut somewhat wider in its range, and of 
more dramatie quality. This part of 
» speech was followed by a dead silence. 
‘he conscientious Massachusetts company 
ised to veil its skepticism by so much 
is a single thin round of applause. It 
id not believe that 


rature in New York, and the mere idea 


there could be a lit 


that one might be developed was hardly 
ess than sinful in its sight 

\ similar lack of faith prevails largely 

New York itself. New-Yorkers 
ery apt to question whether New York 
las any definite characteristics, and they 
doubt whether, without them, it can pro 
literature. The Rev. 
Mr. Burnaby, who visited the city about 


are 


ce or sustain a 


1750, was likewise perplexed by the ab- 
“The in 
Wrote, **in 


local traits. 
New York.” 


eir character very much resemble the 


of salient 


sence 


iabitants of he 


Being, however, of dif- 
nations, different 
ferent religions, it is impossible to give 


Pennsylvanians. 
rent languages, and 
in any precise or definite character.” 
vould be interesting to ascertain, if we 

yuld, the New-Yorkers 
Pennsylvanians, and how at the same 


how resembled 
ie that they were of various nation 
ties, they had no definite character of 
ir own. But this is a problem that 
tered according to 


rarian of Congress, 


. LXXIII 


Act 
at Washington. 


138.—57 


of Congress, in the 
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still bates inquiry, and is likely to do so 
New 


acteristics insist upon remaining as unde- 


up to the end of time York’s char 
London; 
hole, that they should. 
W ere the fact otherwise, New York would 
be simply another kind of Boston. 

New York 


has quietly gone on growing, that it har 


fined as those of and pe rhaps 1t 


is better, on the w 
[It is certain, however, that 
bors a large number of cultivated and in- 


that, 
ever illogical the result may seem, it has 


teresting human beings, and how- 
paid a cood deal of attention to art and 
literature, and has given rise to a good 
many authors. 

From the latter part of the eighteenth 
century Irving, 
Halleck, and Cooper a continuous though 


down to the epoch of 


slender stream of literary example and 
tradition runs through the history of New 
York. Governor Hunter, who had been a 
warm friend of Addison, Steele, and Swift, 
brought their taste 
Governor William Burnet 
(son of Bishop Burnet, the historian), 


and the influence of 
to these shores ; 
who 
brought from Philadelphia that multifa- 
rious writer Cadwallader Colden ; William 
Livingston, who wrote the colony’s one 
Independent Reflector 

themselves in the first 
They are followed by the flow 


periodical, the 
these arrange 
group. 


ered waistcoats and silken turbans that 


crowded the receptions of Mrs. Seeretary 


Knox, where essays were read on politics, 
religion, diplomacy, and finance. Later, 


the Drone Club was formed, whieh em 
braced the first American novelist, Brock 
Kent, and William 


Dunlap, historian of early American art 


den Brown, Judge 


and of the early American stage. Final 
ly, Paulding rhymer, novelist, 
and Secretary of the Navy 


essayist, 
joined Irving 
in the composition of Salmagundi. Then 
Irving came out with his Knickerbocker's 


Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the 
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History and the 


crown and speed \ 


Sketch Book a 
famous author 
Se pn Rodman Dra rea id itz-Greene 


vith them ‘* Croak 


lived to triumph 
** Mareo 
New York. 
his novels of 
to the 
Edgar 


hor of 


Horace of 


} | 
WISHea 


Lhe a 


fe,and came 


tu noon f W *] V1ae 
th Ne 


fame 
imself 
The 
IS Was @X¢ mplified in the 
Talisman. the Atlantic Magazine, the 
Review. the New York Review: 
Knicke rhocke r Monthly 
Democratic R William 
edited New York Re 
he 


also conne 
York 


literary periodicals 


for some time 


effort to establish 


ilterward 


Literary 


1h) Line 
ana the eriemw 
Bryant the 
t lone after 


York that he 


rthe foremost American poets 


came 
LOOK His 

l up their 
did 


Putnam S 


not hem up very long. 
the 
William Curtis, not 


but 


] 
however, under 


Vagazine 


editorship of George 


OnLV took high managed to 


Prank, 


keep alive for some vears. Besides this, 


ve have had the Galaxy—one of the most 
varied and entertaining monthlies ever is 
sued in New York Harpe rs New Month 
ly Magazine and the Century Magazine 
now have the field to themselves 


We 


York has contrived to keep up its interest 


may safely say, then, that New 
in literary matters down to the present. 
It may be that its first pe riod of produe 
tion was marked by a gvreater dependence 
upon foreign models, on the part of Hal 
C than Haw 
W hittier 


is to the point to observe 


and 
Lowell, 


showed But it 


leCK, Irving, oper, 


thorne, Kmerson, and 
that Bryant and Cooper: were recognized 
that had returned 
from a seventeen years’ absence abroad, to 


authors, and Irving 
vation and acclaim from 
when the 
members of the Boston school had barely 


receive public « 


his fellow-townsmen, at a date 


emerged into publie notice 


II 
When we 
the 


review in catalorue some of 
better known men of letters here, the 
showing is certainly 


not insignificant 


mpeveral among them 
the 


ago, 


are closely related 
New York of thirty 


heir 


still to 


literary 


years and presence connects 
that past phase with the present one of 
gradual progressive growth. George Wil- 


liam Curtis, for example, in The Poti 
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phar Papers, continued—although 


a distinct manner and touch that wer 


own—a strain of light and gentle sa 


society, which has a 


on 
with the 


earlier 


certain ki 
mood of Washington Irvit 
The 
struck is appropriate, and is likely t 


his days. note whieh 
repeated, or at least responded to, by « 
er voices in our metropolitan literatu 
voices of individual quality and vai 
in ridicul 


range: for good humored 


shams and foibles is a 
the lighter literatur 


The satirical 


the current 


stant factor in 


vreat cities. power wl 


White 


was little known to the public, beeaus: 


the late Richard Grant possi 
studiously avoided the presentation of 
that His New Gos 
published at a critical pr 


claims on 
of Peace 7 


during the war, was a pamphlet hai 


score, 


to be classed as literature, but it was 
ceedingly clever and trenchant, it ga 
a wide popularity, and had a great eff 
on opinion. The author never acki 
ledged it, preferring to rest upon his we 
earned reputation as aShakespearian c 
mentator and editor, and as a writer 0 
English. 


England, 


the use of His book of obser 


vation on however, 


semi-satirical story concerning the exp: 


and his 


rience of Mr. Washington Adams in that 


country, made him known in a new way 
both abroad and at home. By his seho 
arly attitude and work, as well as by 


his frequent anonymous contributions 1 


press criticism of books, he rendered good 


service to the cause of American letters 
He also maintained and helped to diffusi 
an interest 
music as fine arts. 


active in the drama and 
Mr. White has gon: 
and Mr. Curtis has for some years givé 
his energies chiefly to editorial compos 
tion and to political reforms. So, too 
Parke Godwin, who formerly aided t 
intellectual march by works of biograp] 
history, political philosophy, and by tran 
lations from the German, has ceased fro 
active production, and has interested hin 
self in journalism. It is pertinent her 
to recall—in view of Mr. Godwin’s re 
tionship to Bryant both by marriage an 
the fact that the poet in li 
manner centred his career upon the Lee 
ing Post. 
haps, in establishing points of connectio 


in business 
There is an advantage, pet 


between authorship on the one side at 
non the other, « 
with public affairs, questions of state, o 
sociology, and the influence wielded b 


literary society on 
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vspapers. The Hon. John Bigelow, 


merly minister to France—a politician 


the self respecting, therefore not self 
King, type represents another of these 
ts, in that he has latterly given much 
is time to biographical studies 
But the faculty of producing pure lit 
iture—whether history, poetry, biog 
hy, fiction, drama, criticism, miscella 
US essays, or travels narrated in the 
stinctively artistic way—is a faculty so 


licate that it may be dimmed or cor 
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STEDMAN 
Mora, New Y 


roded by a breath of accident, and it finds 


a most destructive solvent in the distrae 


tions of society, publie life, and jo irnal 
ism. Hence it happens that our writers 
who oceupy these middle places he twee 
hee 


lune 


the world of art and the world of arti 


although they fulfil a very useful 
tion, surrender to conventional demands 
more than they gain for literature Ln 
Boston, with the exception of Dr. Holmes, 
the authors of most renown have held ex 


clusively to literary pursuits; but there is 








V.H 


BISHOP 


something about the 


local conditions in 
New York which has led writers, at least 
since the time of Irving and Cooper, to 
divide their allegiance and attach them 

part to 


selyes in some other occupation, 


uncongenital, This, no doubt, in 
eases, has been due to the pressure of 
But literary 
ife in New York has no well-defined po- 


‘ 7 . 
parlicllial 


eircumstances, 


sition as compared with the other activi 


ties of the city. The cost of living is high; 
ind on both these accounts authors find 
vell to fortify themselves with the sup 


port furnished by commercial and edito- 


rial connections 
The two poets who have done the most 
to presery if e traditions of their art 
during the period that followed Brvant’s 
compara ibandonment of ereative 
ol on before he died, are Richard 
Henry Stoddard and Edmund C. Sted- 
man Both of them have been absorbed 
great measure DV employments not 
ivorable to the highest phase of inspira 
on—ste nanin conducting the business 
of a banker and broker, without the ad 
vantages and ease of Samuel Rogers, and 


ldard in duties 


accomplishing routine 
om-house official or as the litera 


No college or 


has enlisted them to lecture on 


rv editor of a daily paper. 
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hbelles-lettres ny 


emoluments have been bestowed 


few special hon 


them: most of the POSILLONS ofl 


The 


far enough from enjoying the 


them have been worthless. 


ous leisure guaranteed by suff 
like Tenn 
Browning, Swinburne, Loneft 
Lowell. It has 
thought worth 
the security of 


means to men 


never even 
while to give 
permanent gov 
ment posts, such as Matthew Arr 
Bryan Waller Procter, Lang, 


son, and Gosse have benefited 


England. But these facts ma 
all the more remarkable that 
should have done what they 
done. Stoddard and Stedman 


served the Muse not only with 
fervor of early n 
hood, but also with the steady 


spontaneous 


and endurance that alone mak« 
tion possible when all hope ol 
reward has been relentlessly de: 
The credit must be awarded to t 
alone; to their unbroken fidelit, 
ideal aim, 
worshipping the beauty and whi 
true art. The city with wh 
their careers have been identified, w] 


ministering to an 


ness ol 


they unselfishly love and are proud o 
deserves no credit at all. 

Mr. Stedman made his first importa 
public appearance more than twenty 
vears ago, as the author of ** The Diamo 
Wedding,” which occupied several ct 
umns in the Tribune. Perhaps no ji 
@Mesprit of the kind could now produ 
the effect which that did then, but at 
time of its publication **The Diamo 
Wedding’ —celebrating in witty and s 
tirical verse a match that was attract 
much attention—set the whole town ast 
with laughter and excitement,and broug 
upon the young poet a challenge to n 
Compared with the ‘* Croa 
er’ verses, or Halleck’s once famous ** hi 


tal combat. 
corder,” it was as wine to water; it ha 
all the verve, the fun, the technical de» 
terity, of Thomas Hood, with a fresh ton: 
and touch belonging to the author hin 
He not 
? ] 
his collected works. 


self, has chosen to 


preserve 
But the 
ture biographer or careful historian w 


among 


keep it in memory as a brilliant rhym« 
skit which has not been surpassed on this 


side of the 


water, notwithstanding the 
whilom popularity of ‘* Nothing to Wear, 


by William Allen Butler, another New 
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1ARD HENRY STODDARD 
Z I New Y 

rken l ive dwelt upon this earl vrought storv, which, had it come from a 
ece in order to remind the reader of foreign poet, would have won a greate? 
tedman’s versatility We all know how fame than has been vouchsafed it In 
has sinee built up by patient and ar Alice of Monmouth he took a native 
stic workmanship an honorable and en- theme, related to the ir for the Union 
i e reputation as a poet foreib e, FX and pl iced the seene partly n New ley 
d. charging his lines with varied emo- sey, giving to the common sights of daily 
on, and at times with exquisite tender American life a picturesqueness which 
ess and reflectiveness His masculine they seem to be quite ye to sustaim 
varlike ballad, ‘*‘ How Old Brown Took Pan in Wall Street again, 1S a ¢charm 
Harper's Ferry.” will live long after ing Tantasv that penetrates the most sor 
¢ strife are dead a d of neighborhoods ie national money 


D 





rejudices o! civil 


Prince” is a with a 


‘Blameless centre. 


playt 


f 


and 


It rresbing 


ee 




























































































A Vi 

[ oO por ( und sentiment. 
st I I re iV be said to have 
( t essed himself as an Ameri 
uling with American subjects, 

ch, very prop e has held hin 

S t ! é subject appea 
‘ spec e of locality But 
, ) s, he ¢ s the distin 

1 i og t ill ite Care 
sensitive appreciation and impartial 

es votum I standard criticism 
and 2 f of the Victorian poets, and the 
oO <4 t poets of America that 
t { ’ ret nast ‘ subjec Th 5 

~ ould form a suthecient basis for a 
Cia oO permanel ogcnitiol I e two 
volumes are not o packed with informa 
tion, the result of painstak research ; 
they are aiso remarkable for their breadth 
of view combined with delicacy of percep 
tion, and the matter is woven into a ver 
il style as rich, yet simple and explicit, 
as the design of an old tapestrv. Mr. 
Stedman's criticism is philosophical as 
weil aS imaginative Unlike that of the 
New | nviand school, it leads the mind 


along on creative lines, s¢ for the 


arching 


progress, and assisting to build up 


the future ol 


literature as well as analyz- 
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tween 
business days, or in brief 
eations, the double ac 
ment of Stedman in 


and pecomes we 


prose 


fi] : ] } 
iui aS Well aS admirable 


Mr. Stoddard has not 





cerned himself to tou 
local note: but that s 
slight moment in vie 


the exalted purpose 
has controlled him. Pa 
for many vears the street 


has 


found his inspiration t 


our metrope lis, he 


but in his own oceult fac 





of causing exotic flowers 
faney to spring upina 

where there was believe: 
be no seed or soil for 
Under 
couraging circumstances 
the 


gsrowths. most 


face of sorrow ane 


terness, he has ke pt pure 
faith in the highest ide 
poetic art, giving to the world scores 


exquisite lvrics, some of which have 


wafted far and wide through the cour 
and have found shelter in many a syn 


thetic heart. The solemn, direct po 
and pathos of 


his short poem on Th 
eray’s death would be hard to match els 


where; his Shakespeare ode 


needs 

: and he has sung in noble eade) 
of **The Dead Master,” Bryant. Ma 
OT his poems are imbued W ith sadness 

it is the altho 
On the other hand 

be more brilliantly gay and pict 
“A Wedding under the D 


The 


melancholy of a virile 


sensitive mind 


could 
resque than 
rectory” massive Horatian ode « 

Abraham Lincoln is east in quite anotl 
er mould, and renews the stern majesty) 
of Andrew Marvell's 


Through all his Eastern songs one traces 


memorial strail 


an aroma, evanescent and enchantit 


which cannot be deseribed. but blends 
as if in a sensible perfume, the potency 0 
: ‘ see . 

iove, fancy, sorrow, In the ir most recon 
dite phases 


the 


As for his workmanship 


has fine, firm chiselling, the airy 


vrace and certainty of aim, characteriz 
but it is not 
imitative. There is an individuality about 


ing the older English poets; 
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S owever.is f 
to do Stice I 
i e SITMDILIE Vy Or st thre 
. +} 
completeness ¢ elTec ¢ 
g poems The King’s 
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RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


Wratislaw,” prove him to be a nar- period he hi: 
ve poet of a very high order mar verse and pt 
at the periection of the best that he among 1ocal 

s done. But I marvel still more that Passion, So 
he great city where he has wrought so and Revery 
v no public honor has been paid hin productions 
formal tribute rendered by his fello been acted 
tsmen l evide 
The room of : magazine article is small adroit techn 


r even a brief mention of the poets 


ist the refore content ourselves 


We for an enti 
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is been more prolifie both of 
ose than any of his fellows 
authors His Fantasy and 
ng and Story, and Romance 
re present a part Ot his poetic 

several of his piays have 
and one The False Friend. 
needa inusual strength and 
ical handiing, he d the stage 
e season In addition, Mr. 


with a Fawcett has put forth seven or eight 
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JOHN BURROUGHS 


Vail B 


ls, together with a book of character 
title of Social Sil 
understood to be the 
an anonymous mock-tragedy, 
The Buntling Ball, the 


bestowed 


etches 


houettes, 
f 


author of 


under the 
and is 


unstinted praise 
ipon which was in curious con 


to the carping criticism with which 


York reviewers have cenerally 
ereeted his signed publications The poet 


on the whole, differs 
from that of 


ry of Edgar Faweett 


decidedly most of his Amer 


lean contemporaries by its greater inten 


sity of instinctive romance and 


by its 


sensuous etfects 


He is liberal in his use 
of color where other American poets paint 


tally in blaek and white or subdued 


s The 


rhvthm and mi 


} 
LIS LINeS 


rest what may be ealled verbal 


rehestration of Swinburne rather than 


purely melodie stvle of composition 


‘haps on this aec- 
aoes petter in 


imaginative than 


r purely lyrical poetry, rep 
resentin hus the te ndeney to dramatic 


Ne W 
pre 


purpose which begins to characterize 


York writers: but that fact does not 


_ . ; . 
vent him from arriving at keen intellect 


ual deductions and epigrammatic state 


ment. Doubtless one might honestly take 


exception to his style and 1 
ods, in 
might 


aiscussing 


some respects, as 
take 
the 
named in 


also exception 
Various ( 
writers these p 
but 1t is not my present obj 
criticise It will be much 
useful simply to record wl 
been done that is worth re 


Richard \ 
son Gilder, editor of the Cent 


and considering. 


Magazine, is a worthy lead 
the small band of genuine p 
His note is clear, pure, asp 
always, in his *‘ New Day,’ 
Poet and His Master,” 
collected Poems and Lyrics 

has, in many pieces, the irre 

that mo 

of musie which carries us al: 

as naturally as the earth does 
its rotary flight through spac 
Alive to all the beauty of sensi 
sound, color, physical pleasur 
he adores no less the beauty of 
thought, the splendor of divin 
tv; andall these things are tals 
up into the comprehensive sp 
ituality of his mood, so that to 
read his verse is like receiving .a 


ana 


ble singing quality 


new access of the glad, pure candor wh 
to youth. Charles De 
brother-in-law of Richard Gilder, 

a grandson of Joseph Rodman Dra 
has undertaken in his Vision of Nimrod 
and his Esther a poetic work of mu 


belongs Kay 


larger imaginative scope than is usua 
attempted in these days, least of all int 
United States. By his choice of subject 
and of method he has restricted himss 
to a limited audience; but in these mor 
ambitious works, as well as in his shorter 
collected Poems, he manifests 


an mde 


pendent artistic conscience which 


not be swayed from its settled course 


and him to 
manding heights of descriptive beauty 
insight. Were it 
make a special plea on behalf of Ne 
York. we might securely instance De K 


frequently ouides con 


delicate desirable 


and Gilder as examples to prove that tl 
absolutely ideal tendency finds room 
its development in this somewhat sord 
but still more abused city. 

Will Carleton,who lives in Brooklyt 
New York author 
follows a line entirely apart from thos 
on which the poets travel whom we hav: 
already mentioned 


but is essentially a 


He strives to inte: 
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EDWARD EGGLESTON 
rraph by Z 


; 


: . 
human though 


ie life of the people as it is to-day, 


) tressed 


country-side or in the city, on 


in e@ an sincere expos 


farms and _ prairies, and 


ed streets of the sea-board centres ( 


enormous popularity of Mr. Carle- t 


tions, in poetry as in other fi 


\ 


«7 


Farm Ballads and City Ballads lang iould be classe 


itness to the precision with which poe tic more 


rauged the popular sympathy. These same © however ognize 
are fashions. conventions, formal that when T yson writes a ‘ May 
ields of Queen,” or dialee ike ‘* The North 

; *Grandmotners Apolo 


rlet 


on was publish ern Farmer,” or 
1884, page 577 ory he conquers a realm 


portrait 
ot realistic in 


8 Vaga i h, 
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ition Which is quite as well worth perfect achievement sprouting out 


the circle here and there. Mr. Bun 
equally at home in vers de société 
pted mould. IPfasignificant national poems of emotion. 


His mingled ( 
ire, or a local New York literature of gayety and tenderness have 


in as the more artificial one repre 


by poems east in the formal and 


a 
irt of it), is to be developed, there placed him among the most cha 
not to be much doubt that we must and delicately artistic of our 
ily give place to every frank ex- Maurice F.Egan and George Edgar \ 
American life which finds its 


Si} 


Sion of 


gomery have also joined the choi 
former with a small volume of poen 
n verse or prose, whether or not olent of sympathy with the bea 
mforms to certain standards of finish and of religion; the latter with seat 


poems in which he strives to brin 


to honest and workman-like utter 


irily fixed 


the poetry ‘of sci 
In another dire 
David L. Proudfit, 
ing under the ps 
nym of ‘ Peleg 

wright,” has succes 
in giving to certail 
sodes of humble 
poetic coloring, as 


‘“Love among the | 
mins” may attest 
Nor should it be 
gotten, in making 
summary, that N 
Willis—onee a mi 
popular poet cent 
his life upon New Yi 
that John G. Saxe, 
formerly held sway 
the most widely kno 
of humorous verse 
ers, lived in its neigh 
hood, or that Dr. J 
Holland was for a | 
one of the active and 
portant figures in its 
erary circles. Bay 
Taylor, who never wro 
anything specifically 
lustrative of New Yor 
had his home here, a1 
here completed some 
his most ambitious 
etic works. Fitz-Jar 
O’Brien was a Ne 
Yorker, and put forth 
YAN HAWTHORN] enough pieces in vers 
togray Sarony, New York sometimes roughly vig 
orous, sometimes 
derly sentimental, som: 
times lightly sareastic, to show that, 
he lived, he would have taken no mi 
comic weekly position as an effective rhymer. Mor 
Puck, whose Airs from Arcady has recently Joaquin Miller made New Yi 
won him a crown of laurel, still in the his home for several years, before he 
bud, perhaps, but with vigorous leaves of moved to Washington. 


Among the more recent candidates for 
poetic honors is Henry Cuvler Bunner, 


the witty editor of the 
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women poets do not now stand out 
minently as in earlier times. Mrs. 
Stoddard,it must be said with regret, 
pparently given up her activity both 
elist and poet; so has Mrs. Botta 
ied her place among productive 
rs, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge contin 
rare intervals,to publish poems ex 


onal in their power of conveying, by 


site modulations of word and sound, 
nest sense of rare perceptions as 


as f common experiences. Miss 


i Hutchinson, too, has wrought into 
hoa 


many delicate fantasies wi 


1 that denotes a subtle poetic gift. 





RO 


But of all the people with poetic voices 


who have lived on this populous island 
Walt Whitman alone has attempted to 
reproduce its elements in a Shape suggest 


ing their mass and variety, and with a 


spirit responding to and interpreting 


them; for, ‘“‘Ah, what,” he says, ‘‘ can 
ever be more stately and admirable to me 


Manhattan / His 


unfinished, 


than mast-hemm’'d 


method, to be sure, is crude, 
often mistaken; and he alternates dull 
prose with gleams of splendid poetry. 
But perhaps by virtue of this mixture he 
is all the better fitted to express the actu 


al New York. 


The largeness of his grasp, 
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Warner, it is true, are 
tively associated with Ha 
but they visit New Yor] 
intervals, and are both n 
of its Authors Club ly 
al, also, one thinks of the 
as showing more affit 
metropolitan tendenci 
with the New England 
Charles Nordhoff, at h 
mer home on the Pa 
may be added to the list 
author of Cape Cod Sto 
a volume on Californ 
Newark, again, frequent 
ing into town, lives Noah | 
together with Thomas 
English, whose ‘‘ Ben Bo 
been sung around the w 
nearly forty years. Julian 
thorne, returning to this 
try after a long stay a 
made his residence in Ne 
at first, and is still in elos 
tion with the city, so that 
well as Edward Eggleston 
be ineluded in its notic: 


BRANDER MATTHEWS group of novelists, alone 


his purely native tone, 


e to remind 
‘al course and 
pendent steps that 
» taken before this part 
world ean have an ade 
portrayal m try 
Boston the theoretical 
tre is somewhere about the 
ommon Cambridge and 
Concord being, 1f one May say 
» a kind of outside centres, 01 
eccentrics mimwariy we 
find, attached New York 
nd sometin rey ving on 
ts axis, Sundry writers who 
r places, but must 
oOnging to its 
John 
KE. P 
1 the Hud 
Lhnorne, aft 
Jersey 
it Lake 
orge 1 Brook 
ivi. and Lhe M SSeS Warne Se 
whom oni one survives 
Samuel 4 ‘lemens Mark BRONSON HOWARD 


Twain) a ‘harles Dudley n a photograph by Barraud, I 
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Kaweett, W. H Professor 
Brander Matthews, H. C 
Mrs Anna 
Mrs. L. W. Champney, Dr. Wil 
Dr. William A, Hammond, 
and Mr. George H. Picard 


Bishop 
yvesen 


Katherine 


Stoddard, 


Bunce 


+ 


ve leave out Cooper's works, it must 
nfessed that for a long time the novel 
t f} New York: 


lourish 
triking exception to be made in 


) vet there is 
f Theodore Winthrop, whose C 
veand John Brent, although marred 
ibrupt and outré style, were among 
reshest and raciest of American sto 
There is a small square apartment 
} 


e of the gray towers of the Univer 


room 
worked: and 
V ould have oiven 
Fitz 


IN NEW YORK 

and will 
Dreeni 
It w: | » that Winthrop 


had 


shown, 


} 
Cecil 


lived to mature, he 


us much to be proud of 


James O'Brien was a far more pol 


ished artist, who, however, « 
yond the limits of the short 

highly fanciful conceptions were not char 
the Another fictionist 


Albert F. Webster, 


who died ten years ago, after producing a 


acteristic ol SOL 


of great promise was 


iong series Of remarkable short stories, 


original, vivid, weird, and yet natural, 


water the 
But it 


Which brought from across the 


warm Reade. 


praises of ( ‘harles 
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inventive and imag 
Ot our novelists, why 
mands a refreshing 
and unaffected styl 
the present writing 
Krank R. Stoekton’s 
tation rests upon 
Mmorous narrative 
almost said extra, 
Rudder = Grang 
upon the marvell 
delectably quaint ¢ 
that form the mot 
short stories in The 
and the Tiger. Do 
Mr. Stoekton is, in 
sense, the most orig 
American tale-writ 
fun is inimitable ai 
derived; his art is fla 
but as yet the reflect 
life which he pres: 
semble those amus 
lawful distortions t] 
see in highly polish 
vex mirrors. Som 
best current fiction a) 
in the form of short s 
a form in which 
Mrs. Constance Cary 
rison and Mrs. Chan 
have cast many exc 
compositions. — It has 
ther been most ad 
reserved for others to make careful geously used by Mr. T. A. Janvier, v 
tures of New York life in the later real- ingenious, picturesque Color Studies 
manner. This is what Mr. Bishop. theirscene in New York, where thea 
in his House of a Merchant passes half the year. The Norwegian 
Prince, and Professor Boyesen in his’ of Professor Boyesen, which have atta 
Daughter of the Philistines. But Mr. to a wide celebrity, supply anothe: 
) Taw has carried the work fur- stance in point. 
1v one else A Gentleman of Dr. Mayo’s romance of African ad 


Hope less Case.and An Ambi ture, Kaloolah, long ago enjoyed a 


an, all from his pen, present served popularity; but his last won 
horough study ofsome American novel called Never Again 

ind the Ambitious Wo- though it was hailed in England as a 

man venders very strongly certain effects isfactory reproduction of reality, did 
ind situ: proper to the locality. meet with equal favor at home. Neit 
Messrs. Bunner and Brander Matthews have Dr. Hammond's novels, Lal and 
ive handled the short story in collabora-  suceessors, been accorded a definite p 
on with brilliant artistic success; and as literature; yet they: stand remark 
Mr. Matthews’s novelette, The Last Meet- well as amateur productions, and s 
ains some clever sketching from an unusual familiarity with both W 
semi-Bohemian sort of authors’ and ernand Eastern scenes. Anna Kathe 
artists’ society Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s Greene's stories of mystery and detect 


t 


ances at the life and character of the are thoroughly well carried out as to p 
place in Beatrix Randolph and Love, or and equally meritorious in their suce 
a Name? comprehend the less agreeable appropriate verbal style. Quite rece 


it 


side: but we have in him one of the most the Hon. W. W. Astor has made his 
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as the author of a historie il nov 


which, however, leaves the 


to 


permanently 


tino 
whetner he 
the 


open as 


one ot novel 


vo other writers no have bate 


ItTSHOW 


ipon the perilous p ith, b 


eative ability and a good prom 


CHARLES 


of art in fietion, are Henry Harland 


As It 
Picard, the 
Mis 


Mr. Picard resolutely sets 


dney Luska’™’), the author of 
Written, and H 
xv of A Matter of Taste and A 
Flowe Vs 


f to deal with American themes in 


George 


lestly independent way, and Mr. Har 
shows a liking for the exceptionally 
ve romantic. But he is sincere about 
tin spite of recent edicts that have 
issued in one quarter, condemning 
manticism, romance still remains a 
and interests readers. 
s one of the significant circumstances 
ir transitional period that our men and 
ien of letters often turn their hands to 


B 


proaucing Sli 


() Bunce 


essays under the 


NORDHOFE 
Kurtz, New ) 


Blutf,”’ 


Formerly Henry T 


and at still another time novels 
Tuckerman figured as 
an art critic, poet, and literary essayist, 
and Professor Boyesen to-day has added 
to his claims as a poet, story-writer, nov 
elist, and to scholarly achievement in lis 
volume on Goethe and Schiller, a fairly 


successful acting play. 


The native drama does not advance rap 
But New York has at least produced 


1a1\ 
one playwright distinguished not only for 


practical ability in fitting the mechanism 


of the theatre, but also for genuine litera 


ry workmanship. Bronson Howard has 
steadily made his Way, in the face of the 


most virulent and repressive criticism, to 
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JOHN HABBERTON 


a 


head of the 


pPlavw rights. 


thie small band of 
Edgar Fawcett 
iwain in this band, with Henry 
Guy Carl 


appe 
ton. who has made a good be 
and David D. Lloyd, the author 
Congress Miller 
the stage, but with 
The Danites. 


is another of the 


grinning 
ol For 


wrilten 


Joaquin has 


CODIOUSLY for 
no marked 


SUCCESS since 


George F Rowe 


awceett 
who although English 
New York. The 


plavs o! Bartley Campbell and Fred Mars 


dramatic authors 


DV birth, is settied im 


, 
den, unlike in scope and material, must be 


classed together 


us representing the out- 


come of dramatic artisanship rather than 


artistry, and to this side of the stage Da 
On the oth- 


Matthews has 


vid Belasco likewise belongs 


> 


er hand, Brander written 


charmingly about the stage and about 
itors, and has produced a notably fine 
not 
had the good fortune to Keep aly one of 
the The 
the playwright and 


the literary playwriter has often been re- 


biography of Sheridan, but has vet 


his comedies long On boards. 


ditference between 
marked, and it is obvious that a union of 
the two is essential to any supremely good 


and enduring achievement on the stage. 


But the balance just n 
in favor of the artisar 
probably not until Ney 
has a standard theatr 
ported for the purpose « 
the best 
all kinds, will dramati 


tivating drat 


ature attain to an exce 
worthy of our ambitio: 
Finally, without pr. 
ing to make an exha 
enumeration, we may 
over the names of a nu 
of literary men—magazil 
eritics, and general aut! 
who have at one time or 
other made long sojour 
New York. or W ho now 
their An 
the former were Charles 
Leland and Bret Harte; 
Aldrich also began his ea: 


abode here. 


and gained his first succes 

in this ‘‘ Empire City. 

did J.T. Trowbridge. Charles 

Astor Bristed, in his day 

sisted in the creation of a 

erary ** atmosphere a 1) 

ald G. Mitchell (Ik Ma 

a short time ago devoted s 

eral years to active edit 
life within the bounds of Manhatta 
John Hay remained for a considera 
time identified with New York, and ¢ 
ence King still remains so, 
tunately for authorship 


but—unfo 
has relinquis! 
his gift of writing in favor of scient 
investigation. John Habberton, the 
thor of Helen's Babies, is now on 
editorial statf of the Herald. The Pop 
ular Science Monthly, however, under t 
editorship of L. Youma 
continues to maintain, as the distinguish 


Professor E. 


ed editor himself has so long done, a po 
erful 
the graver sorts of philosophical and so 
ciological literature. 
of historical studies we find Sydney Hoy 


bond between natural science and 
In the departm: 


ard Gay and Eugene Lawrence still ind 
fatigably oceupied. Mr. J. B. MeMaster’s 
History of the People of the United States 
(of which two volumes have appeared) is 
a remarkable example of novel meth: 
and effects in this field of 
The late Dr. Ripl 
the chief editor of the American Cyclo 
pedia, gave his wealth of knowle 
during a long term to criticism of « 
rent books in Harper's Magazine 


novel 


search. George 
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bune Laurence Hutton, man of 

as well as man of letters, and a 

Yorker to the core, has filled an im 

gap by writing a comprehensive 

‘y of the American Stage, and lias 
aie 


ied another very useful and at 


e work in his Lit rary Landm 





ton One of the most gifted of 
ic criwucs, as well as a gracetul 
s William Winter, who, apart from 
tiring labors as a member of thi 





ne statf, has found time to make 
additions to dramatic biography. 

ice Cook has fullilled an equally 
ant function as an art eritic. Paul 
Chaitllu makes his head-quarters in 
yori togeth 4 y with Colonel Thomas 
Knox. whose numerous volumes of 
s for boys are well known, and Ed 
hor of several enter- 

if works on Japan. Moneure D. 
LV, Ltye ral theolomian, magazinist, 
orrespondent, has come back from a 

1 of congenial exile in London to 

1 Brooklyn. That suburban mu 

also has the eredit of attracting 

George Cary Eg 


rleston, author of A 
} 


s Recollections and yarious boys’ 


tory, as well as of giving 


s of hist 
le to William Hamilton Gibson, 
s not only a pictorial artist of rare 
icy, but also has the power of de 
ng in lancuage of singular charm 
has seen in landseape, in the pro 
m of the seasons, and the play of 

it life and bird life. 


My space is too short to admit of doing 


1 ‘than to mention Mary L. Booth and 
ia J. Lamb, the historians of New 
York—a dual triumph for women, by-the 
vy, in an exacting field; the magazinists 
iius Henri Brown and Ernest Ingersoll; 
Rossiter Johnson; the Hon.§8.G.W. Benja 
ex-Minister to Persia, and author of 
eral books, no less than of many contri 
) ms to periodicals ; and Frank D. Mil 
successfully transplanted Bostoni- 
best known by his pietures, but dis 
ruished also as a war correspondent, a 
. riter for the magazines, and the author 


cood short stories. I ought, however, 

» have spoken before this of Mary Hal- 
'oote, whose extraordinary talent in 

stration by black and white drawings 
s been nearly matched by her well 
rought short stories and novelettes, 
rom what has been said in the preced- 
ig paragraphs, I think it is evident that 
vever famished the authors themselves 
Vou. LXXIII.—No. 438.—58 


uv 
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may be--New York does not suffer from 
a famine of authors. It may be conceded 
freely that the metropolis exercises no 
positive and dominating literary influence 
There is no generally recog@nized * New 


Yu rik Scho y| 


cellent writers: their sway, nevertheless, 


We have a number of ex 


does not extend itself to other localities 
The leaders of style aud tie discoverers 
of new fields seem to come from various 
parts of the country remote from New 
York There is consolation to be had 
notwithstanding. One swallow, it is gen 


erally agreed, does not make a summer; 


} 


but neither does the absence of several 





‘ , , ; 
first-class swallows bring about the blank 
ness and desolation of winter. New York 
does not pretend to dictate centralization 
‘ : , ' » 7 1 

in the republie of letters. Am author, 


wherever he may be, reaches the best of 
all literary centres when he ‘hits the 
bull’s-eye.” And New York, which usual 
ly is not slow to acknowledge hits of this 
kind, ean afford to wait, knowing that 
the true focus of appreciation will ulti 
mately be found in the largest 


vation of intelligence and wealth 





what other reason than the foster! 
ideal aims should intelligence and wealth 
exist, or be collected more ab indantly in 


one place than another ? 
III 

In New York, association between au 
thors and people having other oce ipations 
is somewhat more general than elsewhere 
in the country, partly because the authors 
and the other people are more numerous 
than elsewhere But it is also, in part, 
for another reason, which is that, while 
authorship Is not so distinetly honored 
here as in Boston, authors on that very 
account are allowed to ramble harmlessly 
through the various cireles of society, be 
ing regarded not as lions, but as mere trib 
utary lambs. One is also quite likely to 
meet at clubs, parties, dinners, in this city, 
various men who have written a book or 


} 


two without cackling or being cackled 
about men who do not dream of becoming 
professional authors Clubs, by-the-way, 
play an important part in promoting the 
allianee of the better social forees vith 
those of art and literature. The Century 
Club has done more for New York lh this 
direction than any other association. 

In the modest but unique and agree- 
ably arranged interior of the Century's 
house on Fifteenth Street, writers, painters, 


+ 
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lawyers, merchants, the actors, on four Sunday evenings ¢ 
meet under the most favor winter, give a dinner, to Which aut 
The Saturday night gath- journalists, and artists are always i 


charm ana plea These dinners are the scene of a 


ging together as they and pastoral revelry: 
of distinguished and cultivated 
ne guests from all parts of the 
hi the artist members 
‘their latest works in hought of grief comes near 
St. Boto phi Club ey rather give Intimations of Imn 
model of the Century itv not contemplated by W ordswo1 
in Boston, where, until his ode. Lester Wallack presides a 
lar organization had ex- herd, wearing acollarof the Golden | 
when Thackeray was in this and the dinner is followed by a rare e1 
to declare that in ( tainment of sones and recitation 
so much at home : 1 by some of the most skilful men « 
stage, 
A new brotherhood was formed 
or two since, with a branch in Ne 
and another in London, called The J 
hich oceupies a spacious man men. Its nature is indicated by the 
the Union Club on Fif : - and by the fact that of the twenty m 


begun some fifteen vears ago, bers there are counted among the Ene 


presidency of Whitelaw Reid, kin William Black, Austin Dobsor 
its head. In its member- mund Gosse, Henry Irving, and And 


includes authors, journalists, and Lang; among the American, Lawr 

the Barrett, Edwin Booth, Joseph Jette 
always foremost in givin: Charles Dudley Warner, W. D. Ho 

ig iets and receptions to representatives K A. Abbey, S. L Clemens, H.C Buin 


Mnelish theatre The Union Club, and others. L think I shall not bet 


s strone affiliations with 


{ 


thousand members, is an expo- the confidence of my fellow-Kinsim 


ith and social influence, which saving that Mr. Irving, on his first 


powerlul control to this country, gave to each member 


posed LO CXerelse a 
over various matters in which society is ** bone,” or cabalistie ivory, admi 
terested Its bias not in the least each Kinsman and his friends, for lift 
id on its roll not the Lyceum Theatre, whereupon so 
only amateur f let but also men oneunearthed from Romeo and Juliet 
vno Write proi vy, editors, and quotation, 
publishers ! > th are few clubs = - 
» Kinsman’s 
Ot importance 1nd) Lhe U that dado not 
contain some spokesmen of the human 
Lies The latest house elub, the Calu- suggesting the irresistible foree with whi 
met, though inelined to elegance and the club and the bone would make thc 
patrician exclusiveness, has admitted sey- way into the Lyceum. But The Kinsm« 
eral authors, artists, and architects, and remain still in the germinal stage, mec 


makes an annual display of paintings. ing only at long intervals and in various 


The University Club, on Madison Square, places on both sides of the Atlantic. 


closed to all but college graduates, re The Authors Club, inaugurated at 
joices in a mildly bookish atmosphere, close of 1882, is the first organization 
ind forms one more among the collect New York solely designed to econsolidat 
ively favorable influences In Twenty- authors and those engaged in distinetive 
<th Street, near Sixth Avenue, stands literary work. The number is limited 
L roomy house with a pleasant interior, one hundred and fifty, and George W 
vhere quite another sort of association, iam Curtis, Parke Godwin, Edward Eg¢ 
consisting of wearers of the sock and bus- ston, Julian Hawthorne, BE. C. Stedm: 
n, assembles, under the playful tle R. H. Stoddard, Messrs. Bunner and M 
of The Lambs. There of an evening, af thews, with Professor Boyesen, Profess: 
ter the theatre, may always be found an Beers, and Bronson Howard, are amo 
eable group of night owls; and there the members. John Greenleaf Whittier, 





0 


t 
r 
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‘11 Lowell, and Matthew Ar 


accepted honorary member 


ind as the club was not intended 


mply loeal, such names as George 


joker, John Hay, and Henrv James 


0 


ind places ¢ nit 


s roster Ko some 
Authors assembled at the houses 
it members; afterward it was hos 
‘commodated in the studio of the 

but it now meets fortnightly in 
ooms, whie have been ple isant 
ip in a simple style of decora 


rood pictures, O1d engravings, 


f Greek sculpture on the wall 


tings, every other Thursday, are 
attended, and as each mem 
one gwuest, the company and 
rsation are always varied. Three 
the club gave Matthew Arnold 


ar 
eption, and winter before last 


Gosse was received at the 


survey brings out the 
Inany agencies at 

together in a web of closer 
interests of authorship and 


cuitivated society. 


l\ 
the ambition to introduce 
il element into social d 
as made inereasing 
1870. and for two or tliree ; 
there flourished a semi 
‘ladies and centlemen ealled The 
in which Oetavius B. Froth 
n, George Haven Putnam, and Mr. 
ert Morse (now known as an ocea 
) 


il eritic and writer of verse) were lead 


| 
e 
of 


en 


re De 


Ul 


gut this was only an early forerun 
similar amateur associations that 
i iltiplied within the last five vears, 
the Review Club and the Thurs 
ub, the latter of which regales itself 


nusie and natural science as well 


vith belles-lettres; the Emerson Club, 


+ 


CX 


ton 


tl 


thea 
il 


ha, 


ny, 


nt 


he Drawine-Room Club. But the 


enth Century ( 
ad in this genre. Founded by 


lub stands quite at 


vuurtlandt Palmer, it has made a 
1 of meeting once a fortnight dur 
ie season —in his drawing-rooms 
beginning, and since then in the 
of the American Art Association 

to listen to a paper on fiction, the 
religion, philosophy, art, or re 


} > } Tv) : 
as the case may ve, rhese papers 


re nearly always prepared by some com- 


thinker, and are followed by a dis 
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views, and fear tow “i a better unde! 
standing. The ly consists of men 
and women in about equal proportions 
Clergyvmen, scientific men, literary men, 

to be met Wl Luere 


COP TE yvyho represent merely 


| 
dressing and dining order: and th 


seed of thought 1s 
unex pe ected places 
teenth Cent ‘| lh lecidedly 
uselully add to th L\ and means 
a common l 
W hatever may t 
bility of salons in New 
Yr and | questio 
The 
oO ithe r 
evel 
1) had some | 
salon. and 


meetlnge in | house 


noble blood, might perhaps be put 

ory But the true salon re 

quires time for its buildit und more lei 
sure than socie n the present ag 

command ides, the conditions in 

uncertain and change 

secure basis [Instead of 


heretore 


nded of various 


rether Without pre 


tension. There are plenty of afternoon teas 


at which the aroma of art and literatun 
mingles faintly with that of the Oolong 
and the Souchong. There are also rece} 


tionsat Mrs. Botta’s ‘ll asin the uniq 


YT 
and pretty house of ~ and Mrs. Gilder 
and on Saturday ni 
Notwithstanding all 

ent parts of literary soci 

what seattered Vy are iid LO 1LOuUSe 
themselves transi in the most ineon 
gruous spots, wit ttle, if any, *‘ atmos 
phere” about them. They suffer from the 
want of those el ap healthful, and at the 
same time convenient suburbs, and those 
quiet corners Within the municipality, 
whieh make it possible for their kindred 
in Paris or London to lead lives so far 
free from sordid care that a sense of let 
tered ease may be enjoyed and time be 
eained for the leisurely evolution of mas 
terpieces. The loud grinding of the huge 
metropolitan machine, while it stimulates 
the faculties to alertness, tends to unsettle 
that contemplative point of view which 


is essential to creative work. 
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1,] Pn P 2 
1 o1der m ortion Of the town 


iddle } 


around 


In this 
there a any 1dios: 
stores and 


hand book 


Villbin easy reach Ot tWo 


aing-rooms, and p 1D 
eray old | Hy 
ngton 
Ing por 
rman doory 
ind lonesome chat 
Broadw 
is th 


1856 to 1859 


e spol wl re 
from the 
that ever made a 
York used to hold 


1 
night 


my riod 
Bohemian group 


in New 


One 


Cue Sh if 
pOr tse 


Winter three 


1OnS 


to the journals of the time 


Fourth 


in to talk Over plans fora new weekly 


DbULOPS 


the corner of Street, and 


Snow veg 


ran to fall, and they has 


in a dingy resort below 


} , 
Lhe sidewalk, Where beer Was 


room sereened off from the do 
tain 


Prat! 


assisted in the publieat 


department by a calico eur 

s: and thus arose the ** 

Wilic Ion 

e Saturday Press, and ineluded in its 

Walt Whitman, Fitz-JamesO Brien, 

| and William Winter, 

ters George H 

irtin, Winslow Ho 

videly ki 


" 
Latin 


shadow 


r. B. Aldrieh vith 
Boughton, Homer 


i¢ Pitlbi 


and some WlOSe 


M 


mer 
less \ wh 
? f; 
al 
It 
t 


divided 


em 
the (Juarter, er ail, is a 
t 


y thing. is hemmed 


sides and partly by the 


it has no very distine 


its continued existence 1s 


The addition to Columbia Col 


wary building, not sur 


1 the coun 


wo days in 


anV Slmlliar earhece lt 


p issed by 


try i library open on all but t 


the vear until ten o'clock at night, and 
] ‘eading cards 
Lo 
Kiftieth 
kind of 
for Co 


a 


easiiv accessproie DY Means ct} 


out ary 
the 
Madison 


mivel men promises 


of 


a 


{ 


rOvdin rhborlood 
Avenue 
quarter” of the town; 
fact, tl 
But 


men are not likely to congregate in great 


ih hel 


Street and 
not 


Ih hame, 


literary 


Is 1h ouch 


university scholars and 


numbers close by the dwellings of million 


aires, and New York is still without a dis- 


tinctively literary quarter. 


it publishing establishment 


rre 


however, through their 


magazines, reviews, and weekly pe 


n union with the great dailies 


cals, 1 
afford 


WOrk 


many opportunit for ] 


ies 
exereise a centripetal fore 


writers of all sorts crowdins 


bring 
er. They find plenty of routine en 
ment. The city’s attractive po 

ther exemplified in the removal 
of 


American Review, and the 


from Boston the venerable 

vouthful ¢ 
ing, a periodical devoted to sports 
travel, 


its 


but preserving a lite 
treatment of these 


R New York 
The Critic the first pure ly eritical 


ary t 


Qt 


topies. 


vears, also, has sustains 


which has secured a permanent fo 


here. But we are still compelled to 
after that 
development has taken place conm« 


With the 


mit, year year, no | 


ral 


To 


rate enormous mate 


which we have witnessed. What 


we attribute this ? 
In the first place, New York ren 
; 


as it always was, fickle and indiffei 


the 
a congiomerate of incongruous mas 


caring nothing forthe honor of deve 


W hat it 


this line has eome rather by aceident t 


a worthy literature. has | 
by encouragement. 

In the next place, the national neg 
to give foreign authors a copyright in 
country deprives the native author « 
fair fi 
Publishers swarm: 
ted. Weare‘ 


ing foreign 


eld for the disposal of his wo 
authors are deci 
a nation of readers,” r 
f) 


books, and receiving 


crude dogmatists the assurance that it 


ylessing 


creat | to remain provincially d 
pendent on the brains of other countris 
A true national literature is the only su 
bulwark of national health, pride, a 
honor. The result of our doing nothi 
to encourage one is seen on the one har 
in the diffusion of an absurd Anglon 


} 
ler 


nia, and on the other in an ill-consic 
both of then 
diseases engendered by a diet of import: 
ideas. If it were not for the magazin 
the part American litera 
production would cease instantly, for 
two individuals they of! 
the sole hope of substantial reward. 
That there is no single New York typ 


and dangerous communism 


greater of 


all but one or 


any more than there is a type for London 
But there are 
types, and of the widest variety. It must 
that if we have writers at all, a 


or Paris, may be admitted. 


ensue 
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‘istic accent will it 
Emerson for 


I 


t which 
thought 
strange 
London 


The 


ial enthusiasm, and 


t of a 
the 


Pa mercenary spirit, are obstac 


1] ‘ ON 
Lee pre 


presented the else 
But 


eamyp, a 


have mse 


vell as here we are told 


Caravansary 


Mores 


American com 


\ 
V tOrK ia 


of ver, il 


human quicksand 
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n unfettered shape while balancing 
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and ready to 


e the girl his wife. nns, the 
itcher-boy. 

‘ap of a fellow, he was: so short, 
so insignificant, that it 
ld he take off his long 
ie blouse, there would really 


ht, so pale, 
med as if, shou 
be nothing 
And Roxy, 


was half again his height, and buxom 


of him—but his freckles. 

blooming, not to say blowsy, deep 
colored, and altogether with a great deal 
of her. 


} 
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If Roxy were not Roxy, the cook, talk 
rat the kitchen storm-door with Binns, 
nose scraggy horse dropped his head so 
with the dropping of the reins that he 
looked as if he would drop in the street 
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the scope 


making a special it 
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That we 
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which ought to be all 


places and all times 
find the that 


here any special drift or any 
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in writing done 
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Wherever 


to concentrate themselves upon a single 
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of 
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iltogether if authorities did not inte 
if Roxy were not Roxy, but 


Gladys tossing @ rose over 


the Y 


fere were 


the drawing 
room baleony to the gallant young ecav 


Abda 
had earried him through the 


alry officer his lah 


th 


Vv on 


at 
ctl 


prancing 
terrific 
ambushes and 


skirmishes of an Indian 


campaign, then I will admit that more 
entertainment and much finer company 
might be had out of the affair. The din 
ners which we might attend together in 
the course of our acquaintance would be 
very different from the surreptitious turn- 
overs and custards with which Roxy re 
Binns; the might hear 


would have far other charins than those 


galed music we 
strains which Roxy, in her hours of lei 
sure, called out from a bit of comb wound 
bit of paper; the 
would be far more satisfactory to the 
soul and the soul 


with a dresses, Loo, 


’s eve than Roxy’s dirt- 
colored calicoes, bought to wash and hide 
the dirt as long previously as might be; 
and we will say nothing of the diamonds, 
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and 
when 
rnover, Wiping 


it, and 


slap 

would 

after his 

an opera of 

more satis 

evineed by 

os *‘on,” 

fter her voluntary upon the 

ich she kept in the 

b] ith the nut 

er loud and 

somewhat nasal voice the simple 
f ‘‘ Whoa, Emma!” or 


vy whv I love 


Ider ies, ‘‘Oh, where 
Lord ‘ d, my son,” 
vnded, di Vii 1 middle 


a freqr 
in the manner of ichry 
ials without a handkerchief 
luxury of woe; for if the 
paper tickled the eockles of his 
me mellow flute or honied vio- 
do, the enjoyment was just as 
‘h made the tears pour forth 
fate of the lovers ‘‘’ Way 
Salem town,” while he thought 
in unprotected outright boo 
face twisted into all sorts of 
*the last words of the wretched 


Who lmpiores, 


a . 7 
Nevertheless, it was not of love 


of love of Roxy, that Binns 
Roxy's turnovers and 
ps and five-fingered doughn 
al bow|s of cotfee and secret d 
F mineral water, were very agree: 
riations in his daily fare. When 
asked him to come in and Spe nd 
ing with some friends of hers ans 
game of forty-five, he saw vision 
same run of dainties, and was 
pleased by the rosy apples and ti 
cider and roasted chestnuts of the 
Come again? Of course he would 
again: one did not need to be asked 
to things of that sort. He came 
and this time the nuts were butte 
and there were cookies as nearly } 
cake as it is the nature of cooki 


proach, and Binns munched and «¢ 


ed and picked and sipped, and tl) 
| 


1 
able to have the kitchen to herself 


iat Roxy was a mighty cute body 


hour, and to have whatever she cli 
it, moreover. Andso he came ag 

Was it Roxy's cakes and ale alon 
that allured Binns? Was not thi 
reflected in the pewter platter she Sco 
as she sang her doleful ditties, as f 
him as the face of Gladys thrown yj 
a golden salver would have been t 
cavalry officer? Sooth, I know not 
only know that a cosy kitehen, with 
stove and bright tins, is a pleasant } 
and a capacious rockine-chair Witii 
rockers, in which you are allowe 
travel all about the kitchen, is a comf 
able thing, and that hands never 
more kindly than when pressing to 
some dainties upon you, and that if « 
has nothing better to do one is rathei 
clined to repeat such experiences than not 
If then it is suggested, very palpably s 
gested, to one, in return, that the 
butcher’s nag should be hitehed into 
pung, with the horse-blanket for a robe, 
and a sleigh ride should be given the gen 
erous purveyor of doughnuts and peanuts 
could one do less?) And as for searing 
Roxy from any repetition of the suge 
tion by tipping her over into a erust 
snow-drift,one’s mind would have to mo\ 
a great deal more quickly than What an 
swered Binns for a mind was able to do 
in order to be up to such an opportunity 

‘Tl tell you what,” said Roxy. ‘The 

next time, Binns, I'll take the big red com 
forter off my bed for an extra robe, and 
couple of hot flat-irons—or bricks woul 


} 
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is one thing, to marry her was quite 
The possibility had not oceurrt d 
before—only a vague CONSCLOUS 
the impossibility of anything else 
beginning to oppress him, : and ¢ 
r and drive a 
the Wild Ladies—or something ¢ 
after him. It was Roxy's voice that 


as a view-halloo 


ig 1elv, perh Lps, because of his ex 


ore Vi 
eme unwillingness to utter anything ol 
he sort even to himself. 

If Binns had not had to stop 
ouse for the dinner order, it is ¢ 

if he would have seen Roxy hat day 


Ma, Sarai 
A tenderloin roast! 
Don't forget—-ten pounds : 
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{ Binns found hi 
road without a 

to tell it 
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mm that somehow he had 


ck, for that was Roxy's 


said Roxy. ‘Splendid 


did moonlight, warm as 


your vou know 


Wihio 


riving as if he could turn 


f a pin-—-I don't know 


as to be any happier di 


on his driving 


inpliment 


to Binns's perturbed soul: 


rally reticent, and at that 


not commit himself. One 


music; and presently he 


Warilke SONG: 


iother effort indicative of 


F his fauney, whose refrain 


yf the pirate’s heart!” 
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ho el 


Tliis failure of Binns to roy 
opportunity evidently struck 
They 
Trimble’s Hollow, 


the 


Roxy's ardor. were approa 


“ : 
where a bridge ero 


frozen mill and Binns | 


stream 
ward forthe whip in order to ace 
them moti one could not Say spr 


on 
ng herseifa 


‘No, no, 1 


When suddenly Roxy th 


On one side Yr out, 

hat!” 
Mustn't 

eruftiv. 


Kissin 


What said Bi 
g me at every bridge we ce 
the 
lL never did approve of. 

But 


as ail 


other bov Ss do. 


sometl 


ng 
** Nor Lnuther,” said Binns. 
if you don't approve of a thing 
rosy cup of wine is held to your 
the fire tingle 


lips 
's there, and the color s 
kles, and the aroma is that of a gard 

flowers under your nose, do you al 

have the strength of mind to set that « 
Instantly ; 
who 


down instantly ? for the 1 


1} 1 } 
as Well the w hesitate 


lost. And 


eves sparkling into jis, that rosy ch 


cbs 


Onan 


Binns, with those 


Spal IK 


close beside his those whol 


own, 
rosy lips 
| would 


was only Binns. 


[am sure that neither you 
have de the like—but B 

And what you ha 
» easy to do agai | 


me 


done once it is sé 
fore they reached home, that wicked Bi 
felt h 
self quite on the way to become what 


the poor innocent little fellow 


his ignorance of the existence of Don G 
But 


for Roxy, she felt very well satisfied wi 


vanni, stood for the same thing. 
lf and her exeursion. Binns w 
he himself had said it 


that 
ing, and on the slei: 


herse 
hers; mor 
oh ride that eveni 
he had conducted very much as in hi 
imagination and belief all lovers shou 
conduct. 
hiteching-post, and Binns was brought 
whether he would 


questered turkey bones were grilled, and 


The horse was blanketed at t 


or lo, and some 
flip was made, and there had been daring 
possession taken of a mince-pie, the goo 
ly share of which transformed into a part 
of Binns might have caused a procession 
the ghosts of all his grandmothers sinc 
the flood to walk across his counterpai 
that night. And Binns ate and dran 
and actually made several little jokes 
and apropos of the pastry he sang: 
‘When Washington was but a boy 
As big or I, 
He climbed his mother’s cupboard 
And he stole her apple pie,” 


as 


you 





lid most 
s rounds 


- of Roxy's atten 


ecame more 


s was even 
he should n UX 
without, how 
to forego the dainties of 
»\ the assiduous charmer 
- one must be kissed, Roxy’s 
and wholesome mouth, and 
frothy cream with plum preser 


ottom of it was s 


tooad 


ene ally unders 
hat Roxy and Binns we 


>and nobody 


as fringing, with a pride o 
needed no bashful cones ili 
Lsewing-machine of her own 1n 


’ , . : wai 
*Cchamver, and who would have ha 


heart to stop its low melodiou 
ig after every soul the 
bed ? If it were Gladvs., 
folds of lace on sheer lawn, 
the light in her lattice, she w 
have been a subject of romantic 
vas not exactly a pleasant thing, all 
inveserve of Roxy's; and it was real 
. relief to know that it had its side of comparative 
lenly delicacy and diffidence. This definitely pledged, 
exhibited in some faint degree when was really decis 
afternoon Binns, who had been be- could look at it 
| stopped at the door, with a cargo of and with all the conting 
-country calves, to take the order for space between. But now—house-keeping 
{ day's proviston, and suddenly there coods ! Bought and paid for. ive Vv ar 
hurrying and scurrying, and Roxy ticle of them was like a winding sheet 
is hiding something white and bunchy that bound him hand and foot. He felt 
nder her apron, and then throwing it un- himself fettered, with all the world for 
‘the table, very red in the face herself, witness; and even if he could have es 
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( R eC! l tL thie 
) tiie eat metropo 
! vi tlre S 
C { rougit 
B ‘ ) ) S ne 
! ) ‘ seil up 
( co 1 { ( evening 
ted eal 
on 1 JACK 
( rin rad 
ith he cou see 
, , 
| I ifte yrelimina 
\ wNStress 
P . 1 " S 
ou . B said 
> sing « } 4 itest 
( And 1 Cql OOK 
| , i] idded, ‘I 
' is mvs 
1 the world are you 
d rted out Bint . 
uid Re in amaz 
\\ oul hie "Ol us 
| { a? l wet COUDLE of 
I S idl, 1 Lremulous 
) t aired ( Ku Pp 
Africa, « ie it In 
\—« oO fools 
1 enou il ( he 
( l ) Lt betol his vou failed 
} 
no t you mean, Binns 
\\ ~ B nuns moisLlrening h Ss 
( ric ite I mean—yvyou're 
l off ou be ind so’m I at 
! And | ! ( One Lo live 
? ) ( Oh pene. \\ ere / 
\ t of all your house kee} 
| ) a R \ And there was 
oO} S le » for a moment before the 
f| rates of ‘eloquence were opened. 
W hie ve only ant three rooms!” she 
And « them in your 
( ! } And [Ty money 
1 for a carpet and a cooking 
| roc} 0 chair. And I've rot 
( ! t of my o da sewing 
mac e,and a dozen napkins, and six ta 

















cloths. and a dozen sheets, and a dozen 
piliow-ca and six dozen towels and four 
bla ets, and a comforter I made myself, 











patchwork quilts enough to make a 





ie 
rked motters, and 








no end of braided mats—for I've 
ready! And t 


wedding presents to come 


aiwavs veen 





s enough to last me a cou 





ve LPs and more, and Vl] never come 
mu for any And vou with six do 
veek and some hens, and I able to 


iraen Mmysell while you re 


shop, and raise all the vegetal 
use, and the ladies of the house her 
to give me their clear-starching to « 


ay, and you to have your clothes 1 


and your washing done with no « 
and no board to pay 

‘T don't pay board now,” stam 
Binns, his words a straw upon the 

And after a little we could tale 
ple of boarde rs, you know, or I woul 
shoes to bind from the shop, or we « 
do both, and have the cheerfulest | 
evenings, and you could get your b 
er's-meat first cost, of course.’ 

** How many turnovers, and whi 
jellies, and sangarees, and hearts 
rounds, and doughnuts do you thit 
could get on six dollars a week ?” 
Binns, with courageous sarcasm. 

‘** Well, I guess we sha’n’t go 
doughnuts,” answered Roxy, scor 
‘And as for turnovers, there's appl 
right in your mother’s vard 


“But they're mother's.” 

* What if they are?” 

**T wuess you'd find out if you we 
picking mother’s apples for your saue 

Well, then, we can set some out « 

selves And as for sangarees, I r 
think Lknow how to make them as e] 
ly as the next. And maybe we can kK 
a cow aftera little. J’7l milk her, Bin 
And I’m sure I mean to have a co 
of little black pigs. And by-and-b: 
we can manage to raise turkeys, it 
be money in our pockets. Yes, Binns 
there isn’t any doubt about it, it will 
money in our pockets to go to house-k¢ 


) dou 


ing right away, and I make n 
will have silver spoons given me le 
and money, and everything. And th 
Binns, you're nothing now but Me Mast: 

buteher-boy—but then you'll be a mari 
man—MeMasters’s man; and they wo 
be calling vou by your given name 

ordering youround, You'll be somebor 
and receive consideration; and I think t 
sooner we set the day the better, on 

count of getting the garden started. W1| 


do you say to this day fortnight? 1 
‘ll give me time for the cake.” 
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’ 
[—I'll see,” cried the agonized Binns Be se it’s my duty to.” said Roxy 
may have felt is ani \ weonda id seve ‘ An { t w | il tl i 
) aq him And | stood up and ol rt os nas < pt 
to a lad istling as | entup 1 {to Binns’s hon in en ( 
seen behind tl hig g } . Ll here na oO iren a 
$ i isin lis p ekets, a ire rit t Iter nig to ever, Su 
- ( prise Binns Lisé ret C { I 
He tu Land looked at R She Bi 1 Ro L not 
t attract ( oo 1O Shy ( Clu Ol¢ i ( 
ture NH teeth re ou ! \ 1 t e first ! Sn 
her mouth was wholeson he l l ( r thie ean | 
as roug and red, her h ! is ¢ eC} rolill ( h tne vege 
er Shapping eves er | } o ct 0 er But so lin i 
5 wn upon the steps ag | 1 house sh | | ( Roxy 
ein his nds, and groaned aloud should e beer rv K . 
I don't s how I ean ive my mi it was found t shi id not « 
said und the hat and feather 1 Which ( 
| Binns H is no beauty him- exag@erated her height were s conspl 
th his red head and his freckles, vy touched by the ray « late-1 
e eves and | s l nis a rishi me moon ou ae the high eet Tence 
! nd it is doubtful if another gn yeedless to s that Binns was not en 
1 would have thought of him as at ail 
und husband. But wv car But Bi $ Ss present a ul is 
{ He ! ad not thought of ano er in Ul ctive conve \ l or ¢ ( 
Nor of this one either And how it. there, in answer to Roxy's shi expostu 
come about he was sure he did not latiol veoruil tle gro ned to rise 
It seemed to him as if li in from the bowe or the ea tne Vou ) 
wdful dream, where one thing h ip binns 
ind another follows without any 1 But Im ull read Binns I've rot 
till it all b mes a nightmare everyvtil except the carpet and the cook 
next day no Binns arrived to take ing-stove, and [ haven't asked you to get 
dinner order And on the follow- a thing, and I] spent the money, « 
aay a tall. thin fellow, vho looked cept enough them, t t I've ud up 
Binns pulled out and flattened, ap nee [ve been having my wages n 
ired at the storm-door in his place and ss 
third day we learned that Binns You needn't said the nseen ownel 
rat sick in bed at home of th row] Nobody asked you to 
Anything like Roxy's importance ¢ nd [ didn't uit for anybot O cn 
e now was seldom seen in the house It isn't my way | re to be generou 
> \t first her reddish hue waned, and then I meant to surprise you, and please y« 
ent about her work with one tear and show you that I came to you pretty 
ng after another down her nose and forelhanded And there Roxy's volce was 
{ ng suspended on its tip. At last, apparently drowned in tears 
+e ever, nature gave way, and Roxy sat ‘TT can't help it,” muttered Binn n 
n in a corner of the kitehen and ve the pause Mother says it’s ridiecul 
too she says side by side C 1OOK LIKE a « thes 
Well, if ever!” said Kitts If you pin and a clothes-pole, and we Lave ¢ 
tas big a baby as Binns is!” erybody laughing at us 
th I guess you'd ery,” whimpered Rox} ‘Tl have everybody laughing at mz 
=f f—if your - sobbed Roxy, her voice rising to the sur 
Well? My face again. They Il say [ don’t kno 
Your—sweetheart was suffering —at What they won t An { t spitetu 
and he might as well be in Egyp Kitty! And oh, ns 1 Vd « 
1 that mother of his—and you didi ed on sucha happy homie 
w—” ‘Mother says there never was such a 
\s if twas worse for Binns than for tall woman in the family owled thie 
rest of us to have a toothache or his bass tones again 
id hurt him! What on earth are you ‘As if tallth made any difference in 
rrying about it for, anyway ?” hearts!” cried Roxy, very reasonably. 
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the kitchen window in then 
id eried as if she were doin 
for all the disconsolate da 
world, and got up and found 


and ate them with az 


that B 


aiert and her hope that po 

l run home to ask his mot 
Iternated with her 

hat she should ne 


eeasionally she bur 


t showed the drift of her tho 1¢ 


the quickly following tears obseuri: 


est f the words that had once « 


1 
| 


her from a circus, But 
despairing certainty became a fixed 

a week passed, and the long 
young man still came to take the ore 
She made no attempt at pride or con 
ment: she tried to do her work, and 
failed; and she went away at last, say 
her heart was broken, and she eould 

Binns, in the no longer ina place full of cruel ass 
My mother tions. 

A year afterward, Roxy having 
heard of as established in another he 
and paying her attentions to anothen 
ject, it was presumed that the old wi 
was healed; and her former mistress 

disrespect to pening to meet her one day in the str 
hat mothers car, was pleased with the smiling 
that towered over her under its tall 
s, comprehend- and searlet feather. This lady had 
‘the impulse she ealled a warm interest in humai 


ge. ‘“M 


y mo- but what her husband was daring eno 


couldn't stand to call an intense curiosity, and the un 


fol 


¢ to stand by pected meeting with Roxy inspired 


with a keen desire to know something { 


not to!” eried out ther of the tragic story of Binns. Buts 
cood a daughter to could not bring herself to the fateful point 

I know she'd like and was spared the trouble by Roxy | 

d oh, Binns, it would self asking her if Binns came for the d 
nice and cosy for you W hie lh li¢ r orders nowadays, and closing the bi 
you came home, and I had onions all conversation that ensued by turning 
le spider, and there’s no- melancholy eye upon her foymer mistr 

1y crisper than I and sighing, as she left the car, 
juncture a rush, a “Oh, it hurts there still!” 


‘of footsteps, might And so one year passed, and anotli 
1ave been heard, and Binns had resorted and the world rolled over on its sun 
refuge, as usual, and was run- side, and rolled over again on its da 
away up the street and out of sight one; and the clouds of sorrow broke 


as his little legs could carry him. their sad deluge, and the sun burst forth 


Roxy came into the house, and sat again, filling the horizon with transfor- 
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svond: there we 


} *y 1 
,and a decided nennery in 


und there were lines of cabbage 


erreen roses and potatoes, and onion SB; 

ans, and lushine beet } ~and a 
‘kle and a rose bush, and a bed « 
is, and a beehive, and a gig 
overtopping every thing. W hat 


* . , ft 
e ot conten 


a country t 

ie phaeton, ‘‘ where the 

e such a peacef il home as this, where 
happy young farmer has brought 


ne his timid little wife, and their cares Unmistakably it was Binns 
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yrvwmas Eve, th 

wo here and there amon 
i@ lnnumerable villag 


ebrate 


inv other p 
y ) 

few know ai 
significance of thei 
‘*Wedoas our fathi rs d 
is sufficient to account for « 
Protestant countries the 

is no longer a relig@io 


ryance, or at any rate, 1s not so 


land, Eng ,or Germany. It n 


said that Halloween, as we unde? 
] 


Is only celebrated by the Teutonie 
races; | he Latins it i 
round its 
i! anv of thos 


Mis 


, 


Superstitions ft il are so pie 


Seandinavia, Seotland, and Ireland 
approach to the North rn sole 
en weirdness, is the Vi 
mort, or night of all the di 
ligious ceremonies atten 
place not on the 3ist of Ov 
but on the eve of All-souls Day 
is, the d Ly following It in Seot 
and Treland that Halloween is kept 
entirety; in the former, curiously eno 
more in the east, mid-country, and Le 
lands than in the remoter Highland « 
icts; in other words, more amon: 
Scots proper than among the pure © 
chronicle of Hallowmas Eve t 
exists is the well-known poem of 
ining as it does some record of 
most generally practised customs 1n 
nection with this really ancient vigil 
considering the popularity of the su 
there is a wonderfully limited ** Hall 
een” literature. The sueeeeding thi 
their t fold chronicle may possibly, then, cont 
he last day of something novel as well as of interest 
i 


n, All-hallow Eve many readers. It may be that the tim 
servanece, the old not far distant when All-hallows Ev: 
tely 


its celebration did lose its hold upon rural as compl 
coutrary,they it has upon urban populations, when bo 
fires will be lit only by a few youngsters 
when apples vill cease to be dueked 
and when nuts will no longer be s« 
ablaze amid the red-hot coals; but tl 
vriter, for one, believes that such a time is 


not yet at hand, and disbelieves that Hi 
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as a fes 


porsed 


iccount 7 part a 
e has himself witnessed. 
HALLOWEEN IN IRELAND 
ering afternoon 
dav of Octobe 
Ie 

i. 


Orialt Valniy 
Villh Some 


destinat On. 


vith a Mr Connolly 

iat my friend had to vo south to 
on the last day of the month on 
int business, pressed me so hard to 
Lis family circle on Hallowmas Eve 
could not h court Sy have re 


nial ] ] 
venial even had | 


Vitation, 
As a matte 
ad to 
s, and listened attentiy 
ons as to the route | 


vo along the Derree 
to the base of 


vas to 
. 


road . ject, I wil 
y le sas ad M a 
chan Knoe, which ] Vi 


the 


cirt son of Widow O'F lal 
and then to cross the moor as if 


I iecer one fr 
ng for the central height of 
\bhaill, or Peaks of the C 
n | came to the stream I was to 
rd, and havine erossed this 
1 off abruptly to tl 


1¢ 
to the left, 


e 
he f 
l i 


Lo 
} | 
and walk 


mile, till I should 


i see 


ird for about a *; if may or may n 
farm-house nestling at the base of the » it's bevor the like 
ingely shaped, apparently insecurely 


LOINgS are 
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vour son an’ ¢ that belong to y« 
to curse the aay } 


| Mike, as ve Cal 


is born on Hallow 


he sight, I have, and « 
se can blast whatever I ch 
Red Mike would have 
but at that moment ] 


if I} o where all Wer 


home to roost 
a Starhn voile 
Mike O'F lal 


> rone al 


“7 
O'Connor,’ says 
The next moment 


cifix from his breast 


to © Flaherty that even if he 
league wi the devil, he eould me 
stand that Mike gave a howl jis 
a wild baste, an’ thin turned an’ rat 
len as fast as he could 
he piper (now dead, God 
wor crossing this moor 
who should he see but Red 
cin’ an’ shoutin’ like mad, aw 
in mortal fear. ‘Mike! Mike! ould 4 
cried; but O'Flaherty paid no attint 
him, but kept on screamin’, an’ some 
the shoutin’ out, ‘My time is up! my ti 
that up! Suddenly he bent forrard an’ 
no one like the wind, took one great leap 
sang the disappeared in the ground as if hi 
Ipeen. jumped into the sea. Nothin’ more 
ever seen o° Red Mike, leastivise « 
man. An that’s why the rreat boo 
der is called Red Mike's Rest.” 
©’ Hara’s narrative made me feel a 
more thankful that I lad not been 
blunder on as best I could, especially 
a stormy hig fast closing round I 
the fact that I was not born on Al 
lows Eve would have stood me in | 
stead if I had onee floundered into 
actual quagmire of Red Mike's Rest 
thought the piper’s ‘*leastwise as an 
a finely suggestive way of hintin 


something weirdly supernatural, but 
fore I could draw anything further out 
him wecame in sight of The Three L 
es, as Mr. Connolly’s farm was ea 
As we arrived at the low doorway of 
large, old-fashioned house there was 
a noisy chorus of hospitable greet 
mainly,of course,addressed to my evid« 
ly eagerly anticipated companion, 

* Cead- mille-a-faltha—a_ lhundr 

* An expression often heard in some part 


vou an western Ireland, to denote a priestly anathema 





t 


¢ 


( 


les. The dinner was a 


“NOTHIN MORE 


ry ten young men and girls around 
sal 
every one 


rre 
hunger is the best sauec 


success: 


t seemed amply supplied with tnat 


ment, 


me had taken 


‘ry the dinner was over, and after 


at least a sip of the 


nt punch that had been brought in 


rreat bowl, there was a general 


up. One ceremony that had always 
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plants that are hung 1 i lof | 


arn 


or disused room as e as midsummer: 


in fact,they must 
if 


still green, all wil 


be hung 
Ha 


be well 


up on Midsum 


mer Eve; and on ioween they are 


throughout 


“with the children who had hung 


[f one sh 
t be with tl 
little Connolly girls 
her 


and father feared 





HARPER'S 


Siew 
pad ef 


Mrs. Con 
paid a visit 
ere they had peeh 

} » plants were 


obse rvance ol 


the 
the children 
What 
1 the 
and 


wood preservation ! 


seen to be in 


rst ceremony of the evening, he 


» successful Vas taken as vood 
fora 
house again, and 
kitchen, wherein 
ind the fire-light gleams held 
that 


himself, 


would have de 


fashion 
Rembrandt we caught a 


of some 


half-dozen dairy-maids 
and farm servants sitting dumbly in one 
corner of the room, and apparently en 

ed in moulding something with their 
hat ds 

They're going through the dumb-cake 
? Mrs 
hich consists in their kneading with 


left thumbs a 


emony whispered Connolly, 


piece of cake w ithout 


isingle word. If one of them in 
-accidel tally should breathe 


be 


them would have 


vilable, the charm would 


t and not one ol 


ng hopes of seeing her future 


her burni 
husband in her dreams falfilled.” 
The ' 


‘ oe , 
damsels certainly seemed mn 
dead earnest, clinching their lips so that 


sturdy 


nota sound should escape them, one stout 


dairy-maid actually panting in her excite 


ment or the unwonted restraint. 


Me uni 


ed the 


under 
vhile the children had fairly start 

Neither 
for apples nor the degenerate 
for 


in com- 


gvame of snap-apple.” 


the dipping 


<-droppinge had fascination 


any 


these young ‘*spalpeens o° Clare” 


much more 


High up 


wherefrom 


parison with this o der and 


na” form of the game 


the dusky rafters 


wnOnYe 


flitches ol pacon, OX tongues, 


and other articles of strange hue 


LLOUS, 
and shape—one of the boys had fastened 
a piece of strong cord; s ispended at the 
lower end of this, within a few feet from 
ero ind, Was a short ske ver gripped 


the 


thie 


out midway by the knot of string, 
‘ . 
ind at either end of the skewer was re 


a tempting ruddy apple and a 
eandie \s 


cord was set in motion, the game began. 


aiow SOO]? as 


Little Harry Connolly was the first to es 


the 
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say for the luscious prize; but in his « 


spring he missed both apple and ca 
springing past the novel pendulum 
landing with a loud whack on the fe 
Peter MeMullen, the che 


doctor from Clac-mha-re 


POUL old 
and village 
whose agonized **Oh, mother of Mos: 
caused a roar of laughter from every ¢ 
Young Jack Hennessy, a cousin of 
first youngster, and as fiery-haired a vo 
Celt as mischief, 


ever revelled in 


next. Carefully watching his opport 
ty as the cord swung back from right 
left, he sprang like an arrow, but was 
a moment too soon, for he hit the can 
with his face, and sent it spinning to t 
His red well 
a goodly sploteh of tallow lay 


floor. locks were sing 
and 
his perky nose; but he laughed as hi 
ily as the others, and seemed in no 
put out at his discomfiture. With vary 
ing adventures the different children 
had 
the general merriment, proving success 
till at last young Hennessy’s turn can 
This time his sharp whit 
teeth grabbed the coveted prize, and li 


their chances, no one, however 


round again. 


retired from the game, another equ 
tempting apple being put in the last o 
place. Much amusement Was Caused 

little Johnnie Stevens, a pale-faced, aj 

thetic-looking youngster. When his tum 
came he quietly slid under the swinging 
cord, waited for its backward motion from 
left to right, and then, meeting the appli 
full 


cautious yin, he is,” chuckled old Mact 


face, secured it with ease. ‘* Hi 


lane, Lord Donaghadee’s Seoteh bai 
‘‘an’ it’s weel seen he comes o° wuid Scot 
bluid: he war determeened that if 


he didna grab the aipple, he wud at e1 


tish 


rate mak sicker 0° no bein’ singed wi’ t 
cawnle.” 

Leaving the children still enjoying this 
their favorite sport, we passed by the se? 
vant-maids again. Their dumb-cake cer 


mony was long over, and they were now 
busily engaged in finding out the state of 
life to which their respective future lovers 
belonged. To gain this interesting infor 
mation it was necessary that molten lead 
should be poured into cold spring-wate! 
According to the fanciful shapes the lead 
took as each small quantity was poured 
out, so each girl framed her fancy: n 
something like a horse would cause | 
jubilant maiden to call out, ** A dragoo 
heln 
would suggest a handsome member of t 


now some dim resemblance to a 
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ed, and there 

ln the tumult 
1 

nvers, happy 

el nein 

fara’s 


ims ro. he \ 


tM 
() | 


aarry 


sere 


even the 


tainlvenough 
ay any evil 
to gain some 
The 


latest 


fall nights 
last, and the 
tagh sighed out 
erTOore botn suc 
lass OF Whi 


SKeY 


1rit DOY Ink biven 


hiween, 


IN SCOTLAND 


‘rtain October I 


vitation from a connection in 
renial household | had spent many 
\n answer in the 


Lt happy Hallo veen 


affirmative was at once sent to The Shaws, 
as my friend Campbell's place was called. 
Ly nlithgow was little more than an hour's 
railway drive from Glasgow, but though I 
reached the old town shortly after four 
o'clock, it was quite 
the 
that obscured the SKY 


dark, partly owing to 


dense mass of dull 


gray snow-clouds 
When, aftera drive 


of half an hour, the dog-cart stopped before 


the old manor-house, the first of the win 
ter’s storms had fairly set in, and the great 


flakes of snow were 


Whirling wildly under 


inches of the beeches, oaks, and elms 


l the , seeming, indeed, as 


avenue 


gled out the adjacent 


‘that very purpose 
ve went forth in a party 


yrotected with wraps 
storm outside 
ie kale stalks 


and of course 


MAGAZINE 


f them 


ouhe?e LOlLK, Were DUS 


is Tor all the 


CUSLOMMALS 


Noe nvac' dand of COUPSE 


nok 
participate In the 


Is fortwo voune people 


some parts of the country it must be 


of one sex, in others each pair must « 
sist of youth and lass) to go hand in } 
blindfolded, out into the kale or eab 
vard, and there pull the first stalks 


meet with, returning at onee to thi 


side, when they are unbandaged, and 
to read their matrimonial fortunes as { 
told in the kale stalks In the notes to 
poem, Burns has explained the method 
prediction According as the stalk is 
or little, straight or crooked, so shall 

future wife or husband be of the party 

vhom it is pulled; the quantity of y/ 
or earth, sticking to the root denotes t 
amount of tocher (7. e., fortune, or dow 

and the taste of the pith, or eustoe, ini 
cates the temper Finally, the stalks 
runts, are placed, one after another, oO 
the 


persons 


door, and the Christian names of 


who chance thereafter to en 


He house are held in the same SUCCESS 
to indicate those of the individuals wh: 
the parties are to marry. 

With much amusement all watched t] 
A huge car 


er named Jock Meiklejohn, a man abo 


fortune-seekers of the night. 


six feet two, stolidly allowed himself 

be coupled with a bouncing partner, ani 
the apparent 
pulled the first cabbage stalk he cami 


without slightest interest 


across; great laughter, however, cam: 
from every one at the rueful expression 
which stole over his honest face when he 
saw what augury of the future had beer 
vouchsafed to him—a dumpy, crooked 
little kale stalk, devoid of a particle o 
‘Taste the custoc, Jock.” ‘* Tast 
the pith, mon,” came from many of h 
but while 
shook his head, a pretty girl underto 


yird., 


tormentors ; he mournf 

the experiment on his behalf, and whe 
her wry face showed what the real or pr 
tended taste of the custoe was, eve rv oO 
laughed louder 


cup of misery was full. 


before, and Joe 
fe D've think | 


a gowk tae believe a’ this tamfoolery 


than 


heard him muttering to a sympathe 


friend, though I noticed that the gloom 
his predicted fate oppressed him throu; 
the W hile 


out whole evening othe 








to Mr 
t} 


pon 


thie 


lingerin’ on 


» farm folk; ‘very here and 


Tar eee . , 
it's believed in as Hirmiy as it Was 


n the day o’ oor grandfaithers.” 


Meanwhile two washing-tubs had been 


iced in the centre of the great kitchen, 


ind round them was gathered an eager 


company intensely enjoying the fun of the 
ipple-d In the cold water bobbed 

few rosy-cheeked apples, so round 
und red and tempting, and yet so slippery, 


so apparently aggravatingly coy, that the 


excitement of the participators in the ‘dip 
Now and 


and 


the icy 


crew almost into frenzy. 
in some youngster grew desperate, 
‘usting head below 


and heck 


pursued an apple till he had pinned 
bottom, and then grabbed 


us teeth One 


st the 
young fellow, 
‘arroty locks had been plentifully 

greased in honor of the festivity, 
and perhaps of some fair farm girl, caused 
With 


protruding 


aughter utmost caution he 


his lips toward a 


advanced 


re pippin as it bobbed toward him, and 


seemed as il the heXt moment his teeth 


fixed in it; a slight wob 


sent it 


ould be firmly 


however, bumping against his 


nose, and then away it swam, with quite a 


knew 


coquettish little hiteh, just as if it 


hat was going on, and velished the fun as 


muchas any one. Red-hair finally grew 


‘ate as the same thing occurred again 


: a4 
Reckless of all 


despe 
and again consequences 
to his carefully brushed and richly greased 
locks, he plunged his head deep into the 

iter, about frantically for 
A roar of laugh 


from all around as the latter 


and grubbed 
le aggravaling pippin. 
Was 


ter Came 


seen to bob behind Red-hair’s 


Ihe id 


nd with elosed eves still 


up c 


Lose 
the latter all unconscious of the fact, 


struegling with 


erse fate 


Further away, around the huge fire 


place. sat and stood a number of laughing 


ids and lasses, finding their existent or 


expected courtship imaged forth for them 


in the way the nuts on the red-hot bars 


or among the coals blazed or sputtered. 


No b 


Burns's well 


tter deseription could be given than 


known lines 


ife’s weel-hoardet 
’ i 


round divided, 


lasses” fates 


trimly ; 
iucie prid 
the ch 
ch that 


ean Ips Wal, ly tentie e’¢ 
Wha ’twas she wadna tell; 
this is Jock and this is me, 


to hersel 


Ss oin 


He bleez'd ; 
As they wad never mair part; 
¥! he started up 


owre her, an’ she owre hin 


lum, 
heart 


, fut the 


An 


Jean ha 


‘Nell | i the 


She pits 


fause-house in her 
Rob in 


sweetly 


hersel?? an’ 


loving bleeze they 
Till 
Nell’s 


She 


join, 
white in ase* they're 
heart 


whisperd 


sobbin 
was dancin’ at the vie 


fort; 


her bonnie mou’, 


Rob to leuk 
Rob, stowlins, prie’d 
Fu’ cozie in tl 
Unseen 


neuk fort 


that night.’ 


The still lingering superstitious pra 
tices of the sark sleeve, the stalks o° cor 
the kiln pot, the sow ing of hemp seed, t} 
Halloween the 
the three the 


are to all intents customs of a by-gone da 


winnowinge, bean Star 


dishes, and looking-elas 
The writer has only personally met 

the *‘hemp-seed” and *‘ the three luggies 
All deal with the same matter of interest 
namely, the state of one’s future husband 
or wife In the winnowing ceremony 

is necessary for the experimentalist to ¢ 

alone to the barn, and to be unperceived 
then, if he can 
for, as 


he should 
unhinge the 
Burns says, there is danger that the being 
who is about to appear may shut the doors 
and work his summoner some mischie! 
The next the flail, o 
wecht, ‘and go through all the attitudes 
of letting down corn against the wind 
The action must be thrice repeated, and 
the third time an apparition will pas 
through the barn, in at the windy doo 
and out at the other,” having the features 
and firure and marks of the station 
life of the seer’s future .partner. Tl 


by any one; 


manage it, doors, 


thing is to take 


‘sark sleeve” is another weird ceremon 

The eager prier into futurity must go ou 

after dark to a south-running stream 

where ‘‘ three lairds’ lands meet,” and 

the flowing water thereof dip his left sh 
On returning to the house 

vo to bed in sight of a fire, ha 

* Ash. 


sleeve. 


must 











first 


HALLOW EEN 


hung his shirt 


before it 


A THREEFOLD CHR¢ 


t 


t 
l 


oO 


BURNING 


dry. 


ut midnight an apparition, exactly 


embling the future partner in life, wil 


inted for in each case by the fact 


ip to 


e as if to dry the 


the shirt, and 


turn 


other si 


( 


] 


ie 


dless to say, there are many stories ex 


swain did not 


of sark-sleeve apparitions, mostly at 


Lilal 


vO to bed without 


screwing up his courage with strong 


i 


da” 


rley brie.” 


InnoWwInNg 


the same 
t be gone through as in the case of the 


the 


In ‘‘sowing 


imaginary 


corn” 


the 


hemp 


performance 


that 


1s, 


“one 








= 


* 


‘b 


4 
! 


hie 
44 @ sk 





“a 


NUTS 


unpe reeived, and SOW a 


handful of hemp-seed,” harrowing it with 


must steal out 


anything that can conveniently be drawn 


after one On repeating now and then, 
‘Hemp-seed, I sow thee: 
vy thee; and him [or her! that 


SOW 
my true love,come after me and pou thee 


he mip seed, | 


is to be 


and on looking over the left shoulde r, the 
apparition of the person invoked will be 
seen in the attitude of pulling hemp. The 
‘‘kiln trial” is perhaps even more eerie 
Burns again is responsible for the follow 
ing explanation: Steal out all alone to 
the kiln, and, darkling, throw into the 





SUpPpoOs! 


chances 


and il by 


foom 


rersa 


ip her 


-ceremMony ni 


re 


at my 
that still 
Burns's poem should 


tion with that delig! 


l 


meniber tl 1} 


not 
anol 
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three 
shed 


ACCOMP 


rms the appari 


yVOKe-TeLLOV 


three 
Lhnem 
another turbid, 


Bl 


or 


indfolded, 


he r tor 


» dishes stand. 


q restioner to be a 
hand which, 


eft one Into the 


iture spouse will 


a Dachelor,; il 


will 


ilar 


be a Wid 


‘+k she dips her finger 


dish, then it is a 


be married 


of course, in the 


mnquirer; im either 


ist 


vone 
mad correctly 


{ nS 


1ha\ 
tor 


poelll 


commana 


ler quotation from 
be made in connec 


t 


along before a fierce westerly 


tful evening at The 


how, ai ne out ot the ye 


of the family who had owned 


vrenerations “Ru blythe that h 


re indeed, and of all there it n 


For three days we had been dri 


ale. 


Pe 
Glenlyon, as our stout ship was ea 


had left the west of Scotland more 


two months before, and now we 


rather more than half-way between 
Cape of Good Hope and that Cape Ot 
which would be the first f A 


The captain | 


limpse o 


" 


tralia we would have 


informed us at breakfast that toward 

late afternoon we should probably sig 
St. Paul’s, that loneliest and most deso] 
t 


damiypr 


of islands in the track of any at 


oO 


re 
le 


route; but our pleasure was a litt 
ional information that unl 
the wind fell rapidly he might not on 


have to 


DY the addit 


cive the barren isle a wide bert 

Hallows 
Kor 

were as Scoteh all round as could wel 


the Glenlyon had been built 


that our projected 


but also 


sports would not be feasible. 
the ease: 
the Clyde, and belonged to a famous Gla 
the otlicers 


land o° cakes, as did 


gow shipping company ; 


from the 
ith the exception of the Eng! 


hailed 
crew, 
steward and a couple of Swedish seame: 


and of the thirty cabin and second-eabi 


passengers there was only one who had 


he misfortune (as he was often joking! 
reminded) to belong to another nation 
ity. Thus it was quite natural that 
should wish to keep Halloween as best 
under the circumstances; but 
it to 


serve was that of dipping for apples; t] 


could 


only custom was 1n 


our power 


however. would prove impossible uli 


the sea greatly moderated, for it was 
the steadiest of us could do to kee p ¢ 
leet all 


About 


al 


half an hour after noon, le 


wind died away ‘completely 


it seemed to do so, for, as a@ matt 


of fact, there was still enough pressure 
pre 
‘ 
{ 


oO 


vent the main-sail from idly flappi 


and fro. Nevertheless, so threateni 
was the aspect of the sea that none of 
be any 


change before night, if then. 


expected there would mater 


The writ 
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a 


1 


TAR YR 


THEY MANAGED 


sailed on many seas, but not even of! 


iron coast of Tierra del Fuego has he 


such enormous billows as those that 


owed the Glenlyon that 3ist of October 
down in the Southern Ocean Huge 
sses of lustrous emerald, with an enor 
us erown of white foam on their sum 
s, they rolled their vast volume of wa 
after and alongside our vessel much 
the way that a herd of wild 


horses 


THREEFOLD CHRONKI 


VITH FACH OTHER 


might career round a fivn 
any moment they might 
erush to death Nor has 
turbulent sea subside w 
dinary rapidity In the 


Wil 


mornit 
h the gale passed wind 
still fresh, these gigant had been 


so terrible that if they had not been avoid 


wie | 


ed by the most skilful steering it would 


have gone badly with our vessel, Al 1400 
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noon they 
cr¢ and hla’ 
there Was a 
» hours later 


t 


peaking, quite 
moderate 


any 


our eatehing 
much to our 
disappointment, I VO 


had sight 


part 


months we 
put 


mist ft 


this 


hat 


ed and whatever 


Vas to a 


Slight 


hung aw: arboard, for we were real 
mity to the island 


t 


‘ans, potato tins, and other 


soon DODDING about a 


num 
t the steward 


of 


now and again 


irned out DV 


uantity by the command 


ett Every 


a sudden 


th of the ship would send one 


or more hese flying over, and great 
ty displayed in the efforts to 
hter that 


The passengers of 


i, and loud the laug 


rreeted every mishap 


both cabins and most of the crew indulged 


in the amusement as heartily as if they 
had all been school DOYS, and of course 
the few children were in a perfect frenzy 
of delight At length the last apple was 
disposed of, and nearly every one turned 
the music 
dancing that immediately began 


nis or he 4 


and 
On the 
the sailors had dressed 


attention to 


foredeck some ot 


themselves in fantastic costumes, and as 
they sprung to and fro to the shrill sounds 
of the cook’s fiddle, while the red gleam of 
the lantern 
flashed across them, the scene was at once 


W ild 


galley fire or the foremast 


and Life, movement, 
loud laughter, brilliant ight, and shifting 

without, the 
dark, shoreless sea, the long waves heavily 
rising and f 


picturesque 


shadow within these planks; 


allinge: and above, the vague 
whiteness of the sails stretching cloud-like 
up toward the mysterious depths of hea 
ven 

\ little later. leaning 
the poop, I 


passenger 


over the taffrail 


on was joined by a 


fellow 
\ftersome conversation anent 
our varied experiences of Halloween. he 
contided to mea strange story of an event 
which had happened in his own family, 
hich the following is a condensed ac 


\s I 


have already hinted, this 


th the looking-glass super 


Some ten or twelve years ago a family 
id 


family consisting, be 


named Faleoner h un estate in west 


ern Perthshire, the 


sides husband and wife, of three daugh 


ters. A short distance away lived s 
Morgan 
Morgan —Ralph 
only seventeen years old, and Madge 
youngest daughter of the Faleoners, « 


neighbors of the name of 
John 


only of 


SOT 


fourteen, yet they managed to fall in 
with Of their 


and oirl passion Was not as deep as | 


each other. ; course 


ot 


lovers of maturer age, but at the sa 
time it was ardent and sincere enoug 
exercise a strong influence on their Ji 
At last came news of young Ralph's 
pointment to a good position on a cotl 
plantation in Ceylon, and before leay 
home he determined to speak to Mr. 
coner concerning his love for Madge: 
though, after the was du 
made, the young girl’s father did not 
solutely prohibit her entertaining 
of ultimate marriage with Ra 
Morgan, he insisted that there should 
no engagement, explicit or tacit, until s 
was of age, and in a better position to 
sure So the matt 


Years passed, not with 


confession 


idea 


of her sentiments. 
had to remain 
occasional correspondence, but slowly 
love of the girl for her absent lover fad 
though it did not quite pass away 
November was almost at hand—a Nov: 
ber wherein Madge’s twenty-first birthd 
would arrive; but before this family 
tival came round there was the still ere 
er annual of Halloween. In the 
midst of the fun of the evening a sudde: 
fancy seized the youngest Miss Falcone: 
She had often heard of and laughed at t} 
superstition of the Halloween mirror 

a looking-glass in a moonlit 
this night ealled. <As 
reached her bedroom she saw that on 
circumstance, at any rate, was favorabl 

a long moonbeam streamed in at a side 
window, and fell so near the looking-glas 
that in a minute or two it would shin 
right into it. Madge had brought tli 
apple with her to munch before the glass 
but she forgot all about this part of the 
ceremony as her thoughts brought bac 
to her the memory of Ralph Morgan 
She remembered, too, that 


one 


room 0! 


is soon as 3S! 


her twent) 
first birthday was almost.at hand, and 
sudden emotion of tenderness came ov: 
her as she thought of her absent love 
felt certai 
that he still hoped she would be his wife 
but as for herself, she doubted 


and his long patience. She 
much 

she any longer loved him in return. As 
matter of fact, a certain tender affectio 


was all she experienced toward Ralp! 





HALLOWEEN: A THREEFOLD CHRONICLE 

! sh passton havi 
etely died away 
burst of 
GOWH-StaLlrs 

out I her revere 
It inclined to laugh 
own foolishness, and 
ist about to rejoin 
riends without look 
nto the glass, when 
suddenly yielded to an 
stible influence and 
d rapidly toward it 
looked eagerly into it, 
saw nothing save her 
pale face and startled 


\ 


‘ iddenly sne gi 


“e 
vith horror as she dis 


ly saw another face 
to her own—a face 
she did not know, and 
type altogether differ 
from that of Ralph Mor 
even in her sickening 
i she noticed a peculiar 
over the right eyebrow, 
as she had never seen 
inv one she had ever 
The next moment 
fainted, and a little later 
ilarmed friends found 
ying insensible on the 
When she came 
id again she managed 
ass the whole thing off 
. stupid fright she had 
en herself when in an 
rexcited state, and in a 
rt time every one except 
self forgot all about the 
dent. 
\ few days after her 
thday Madge received 
» letters from India 
from Ralph Morgan, 
) Was now a partner in 
Bombay branch of the 
and one from an 
t, a Mrs. Martin, who 
led in the same city. 
former letter she fan 
strangely cold, and she 
{ not help feeling that 
h was writing more 
of duty than from af 


onate impulse the lat — 

vas an Invitation to ‘““a SUDDEN FANCY SEIZED THE YOUNGEST MISS FALCONER 
lve to go and live with 

Martin and her hus 





NEW 


id met 
Bombay. 


] 


two former iovers 


“Nan ve had 
Before a 


M told 


iat she could not marry 


nh fad ipsed idge frankly 


Tye Oul 


i and 1 Villt real pleasure she 


urned. thi i ) i their mutual 


\ fey 
Madge shrewdly 


sO 


agreement yvelcome months 
married 
had he en 


to 


lady 
aainess 
LOOK place, 
her aunt 
their 


zied her vreal ly 


a 
on lirst 


She 


HOW | 


B MADAME EDMOND AI 


1 


| > 


i aris from 


I hi 


- /] — 
i PTOUAROMINLEIINMES & 


) my provin 


VV rst book 


| HAD come 
Clal home 
Idées 


ttehn my fl 
anti 


after 


and 
of in which 
d’Agoult (Dan 
Georges Sand against the 


attacks of P. J 


publication that book, 


had defe the Comtesse 


naed 


i 


alit 
COALrSE Proud 


received a note from each of 


women of our ¢ poch. 
| | 
friend Captain D’Arpentigny, 
Le 
affection if 
Daniel 


if 


Madame Sand’s note ran thus 


SE 1)¢ 


to vou my 


iat he may tell me who you are, and 


fer to you my you desire it.” 


Mon 


tter of Stern was as follows: 
that 


n should assume the name of 


te to 


sur is extraordinary we 


a man 
still 
the 
wo 


ve wr but t seems me 


traordinary that a man in 


uuld take the name ota 


in D Arpentigny was 


He 


ine in the palms 


very 
asked 


per 


SSLOI ror 


my 
of my hands, predicted that I should have 
iant fut 
Lo come Madame Sand My reply 
to this: ** You 


that lam a man, madame 


the most brill ire, and invited me 


LO Se¢ 


Daniel Stern w: believe 


iS 


Come and see 
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MAGAZINE 


had seen it before, but cou 


| vhere Suddenly ai me 


ed through her mind On-o1 


She er seen such a a 


ebrow of Major Cx 
the 
a bullet 


* haa 2V s¢ 


‘the righ | 


ey 


car which in latter's case had 


caused by in one of the 


It 


strange and uncomfortable sense o 


during the Sikh war. was 


fs 
thine eerie that she remembered the 
in the looking-glass last Hallowmas 
that face and the face of Major Co 


] 


were absolutely identical. Perhaps 


strange fact predisposed the oir 1} 
young major’s favor. In any ease, tli 
sult was that, not long after Ralph 
gan’s marriage, Madge Falconer be 
Mrs. Colville 

This was the strange story told mi 
my friend: the names are altered, but 


Ma 


was the narrator’s own sister, and he 


personages signified are all living. 


formed me that even vet Mrs. Colville 
troubled at times at the mysterious ¢ 
of that memorable Halloween. 


D MY SALON 


JAM (JULIETTE LAMBER 


[ visited Madame D’Agoult first, beca 
the day mentioned by her in a second 1 
was nearer than the day appointed by ¢ 
tain D’Arpentigny for visiting Madar 
Sand. At Madame D'Ago 
conceived tender affection for me 
vited me to her Friday receptions, a 


first sight 


when,in reply to her questions, I told he: 
how Madame Sand had sent Captain D’A 
pentigny to negotiate with me, she sai 
‘* If you wish to become intimate with mi 
do not see Madame Sand; we have qu 
relled, and one or the other of us might 
led to have words in your presence, ani 
You admin 
I shall not deprive you of 
that admiration; and I hope that you y 
Thus all will be 


to do each other ill turns 


Georges Sand: 


learn to love me. | 
t] I wrote to Madame Sand a 
told her frankly what Daniel Stern 
said, and the author of Horace (it is 
this volume that she paints the portra 
Madame D’Agoult) replied, ‘It is all w 
my child: you will come back to me.’ 
The first time that Lentered a politica 
lon was, therefore, at the house of the Co 
tesse d’Agoult, author of La Révolution 


} 95 
1@ DeST. 
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were, Emile Ollivier, Dar 
party, and hi Héenon, Jules Favre, Ernest Picard 
vhom she had treat often have I listened to fine discussic 
Which the moral element predomi 
Carnot, Littré, Grévy, and Adam 
admit no compromise, declaring that 


‘ marriage, ties could never exact from a man tl 
Baroness Hans voi iilow, and aft 


afterward should cease to honor 
Ma ili Wacner 


mother-in-law of Em 


of Madame DAgoult 


his word, 
ough she was the Emile de Girardin and Emile O 
ivier, the salon would repeat: °° There are cases of ¢ 
is rathera salon of Ww helming necessity : W hen you are ca 
had been the in a wood by a gang of bandits, you p 


abstentionists A bstention 
form of protest of the 


vanquished ise not to denounce them, and 


the 
iinst the Empire, a silent 


police station you come to you do 
protest more dionifie d than clever, as w: 


vas nounce them.” It was with the abs 
vho took the oath tionist that I used to side; I already fi 


] 
liemiance with mental reserves 


wilcans ag 


afterward said by those 


ed that compromises were dangerous 
the morality of my party, and sin 
against the and ardent Republican as I was, ha 
The elections had been pure- faith in the greatness of Republican p 
andarranged ciples, I felt that I was the secret en 
forehand in the prefectures and in the of 


cabinets OF the ministers The 


From 1852 to 1857 not a single voice had 
dared to make itself heard 
coup @eétat 


lv official elections, discussed 


those whose resolutions did not 1 
ecandi- upon a basis of strict honor. My rep 
s were chosen amongst those who lie was already the republic which cam 
had given most proofs of devotion to the last unless it is founded upon virtue 

Empire, and The attempt of Orsini had thrown t 


Parisians into a state of feverish exe 


when once accepted by the 
Kmperor, they were nominated. Crushed 


by events, the men of 1848 had not been ment Paris nominated as its depu 
elasticity. Jules Favre, the barrister who had 
imperialist fended Orsini. By the death of C 
the insurgents of June, 


ible to recover their moral 


Horribly calumniated by the 


aA 
organs, cursed b: enac the moderate party lost its chief, 
the young Republicans dreamed of « 
ating a new political life for the count 
Many signs announced the awakening 
In the salon of Madame D’Agoult, whi 
. for in doing so one was liable I was being educated as a hostess am 
maitresse de maison, | saw from time 
ate meetings of a purely political time the ‘‘ little Olliviers,” 
character, people had no taste for them, ealled 
inasmuch 


itmost they had tried to do had been 
o reconquer their honor. What could 
one do except defend one’s self personal 
\ It 


ic meeting 


vas impossible to organize a pub 


the most severe penalties, and as for 


as they wer 
Floquet, Adalbert, Phillis. We 
heard, too, the unknown names of those 
new men who were grouping themselves 
around an ambitious chief—Jules Ferry 
Gambetta, Spuller, Rane. All accepted 
the compromises of the oath of allegiance 
and held in political matters theories 
as lax as those of the men of 1848—th 
“vieilles barbes,”’ as they began to call them 


as they could meet merely to 
iment the past. Abstention was thus 
he only negative foree of which we could 
dispose, and so a necessity had been trans 
formed into a doctrine 

In the salon of Madame D’Agoult the 
issiduous attendants at the Friday recep 
tions were the abstentionists Grévy, Car 
not, Neftzer (editor of Le Temps), Littré, had been severe. Laurent-Pichat had 
Edmond Adam, and then Emile de Girar- opened his salon to these young men, 
din and Emile Ollivier, who believed a we were curious—Madame D’Agoult 
iberal empire possible. In 1858 Carnot myself—to make the acquaintance of 
ind Goudchaux, in the name of the ab- new element of our party; but those w] 
stentionist doctrine, had refused to take came did not please us. Their want o 
the oath of allegiance to the Empire. respect for the men of 1848, for thos 
This declaration, and, on the other hand, whom they called the ‘‘naifs” and t 
the nomination of the five deputies who dupes of Napoleon III.,shocked me. Thi 
had accepted their mandate with the obli- went further than Girardin and Ollivir 


as regards the oath of allegiance, sayii 


{ 


¢ 


gations of the oath constituted the first 


awakening of opinion under the Empire; that it ought to be a pleasure to violate 

















i ) i ) ( 
i 
~ am oS ‘ fia oli 
VA Lon lL used to 
it Isa d 
| ( ( l Ol la i 8) 
i ( ) maed Lik 
muit e elements \ common prin 
( ! ist a ate md all thos 10 
nN I e salon must belong to the same 
) mut not to Same sect: they must 
fe need ¢ ning forees in order to 
combat a common enemy: both the past 
wid itu must be Kept im view; 
young men and old must be brought Lo 
rete. and tradition must be defended 
ava tL the ittacks of the new-comers 
n these conditions the discussion will be 


} 


generalized, and not get belated amidst 


questions Of persons The pronoun *‘ we 
must be constant! used, and thoughts 
| then become more elevated and pro 


jects more broad You feel that on the 
day of the battle hich is being prepared 
union will not be wanting, and that the 
violent will be useful, while the prudent 

|] arm into enthusiasm. <A political 


salon cannot continue to exist unless those 
who compose it belong to an opposition. 
It is formed in view of a battle; the ranks 
are filled up, and the soldiers exercised 
and drilled for action; but as soon as the 


victory has been won, the ranks break, 
each one looks after his lodging and aec- 
coutrements, each soldier knows the post 
that he is to occupy, and which he no 
longer has to conquer, but only to keep; 
each personality in the staff of the party 
finds his field of action, acts in his indi 
vidual sphere, and thinks that he has no 
longer any need of a common under- 
standing 

Both the abstentionists and those who 


had taken the 
common hatred of the Empire, and ap- 


oath of allegiance had a 


plied themselves with equal zeal to form- 
ing a solid group and gaining new re 
eruits. The Italian war interrupted this 
» the Empire 
ie elections were fa 
after that 
ven in the provinces, the opposition 
The Mexi 


and brought us valu 


movement, and gay 


Up to 1863 t 


r hew 
torees | 
vorable to the Empire, but 


date. e 


vained ground and strength. 


‘an war then cam 
» and soon afterward those 


able assistance 


who were partisans of an immediate strug 


e 


gle, hand to hand, against the Empire, | 
Palais Bourbon 


After my return from the South I used to 


gan the combat a the 
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vo to the sitt of the Chambers 
view to becoming thoroughly aequ 
1 the men of my party, knowin 


men in the intimac 
sufficient to enable « 
that 


the acts of their public life 


a Salon is not 


judge them, but one must To 


them it 


surprise the spontaneous movements 


their nature under the shock of thei 
versaries 

Thiers, Berryer, Jules Simon, Glais 
zoin, Ei Pelletan, 


opinions in the Corps Législatif. 


igene represented 
Amo 
the partisans of the Empire there 
neither a famous name in literature a 
in art nor a single great figure, ex 
perhaps Sainte-Beuve, who was very 
The first 
had 


veterans of 


completely enlisted. salon 
Madame D’Agoult 
modified. The 


*vieilles barbes,” had almost deserted 


been 


} 
gradual 


1848, 1 


the young men who could not make 

their minds to follow Emile Ollivier in h 
evolutions had withdrawn and left the fir 
free for Prince Napoleon. 
aloof, having no taste 


I myself he 
for the new el 
And so 
finally I left the salon where I had x 
ceived my training, for Daniel Stern init 


ments of liberal imperialism. 


ated me in her manners and in those tra 
ditions of the eighteenth century whic} 
she had aequired by her education in her 
aristocratic family, and she had taught me 
also the réle of a maitresse de maison by 
asking me to receive in her place when 
she was herself occupied with some par 
ticularly distinguished guest. ‘‘ You are 
just the woman to have a salon,” she used 
often to say to me; ‘‘ you have the facul 
ty of interesting yourself in twenty peo 
ple at the same time; you like general 
conversations; you can keep them up by 
adding something of your own; whereas 
[ prefer above everything to exchange 
thoughts with a single person.” 

This idea of a salon recurred to me con 
stantly after I had left that of Madame 
D’Agoult, but the circumstances of my 
life did not permit me to carry into exe 
cution the wishes I had formed on the 
subject. The formation.of a political sa 
lon was not possible while I was alon¢ 
I was too young to attract and to retan 
around me the men of the moderate pat 
ties of 1848. People said that my opi 
ions were too advanced, and they were so 
My friends, the friends who 
truly represented my views, were above all 
the exiles. 


in reality. 
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became a widow. and then married 
dmond Adar Vin ionged to the group 
the men had been secre 
to M. Thiers in a lection Campale 
like M. Thiers, he belonged i 
torial staff of the National newspaper 
In 1848 he had taken the place of Armand 
Marrast at the ‘* mairie” of Paris \ pro 
i tne National | Wii re late here ali 
inecdote Adam,who never even saluted 
»de Girardin at Madame D’Agoult’s. 
vho had never pardoned him for hay 
caused the death of Armand Carrel 
fatal duel, said to me a few weeks 
our marriage, one day that I met 
le de Girardin in tl street and gave 
ma smile of recogn on reg bea of vou 
never to salute Girardin when you are on 
my arm; it pains me.” One day I met 
Girardin in the street when I was alone 
[ stopped him and repeated Adam's words 
He expressed his regret in terms whic 
touched me, and replied simply ‘“*T am 
not astonished, que voulez-vous ?” When 
I lost Adam, in June, 1877, 1 received the 
following little note from Girardin: ** He 
detested me while he was alive: will you 
permit me to love him now that he is 
lead ? 

It was in 1868 Those who had been 
vanquished by the coup détat had recov- 
ered from their defeat They spoke aloud, 
and were heard. Ernest Picard had dared 


orps Législatif to M. Rou 


to say in the ¢ 
her, who was glorifying the coup d'état, 
The 2d of December is a crime!” One 
day M. Thiers, as he was coming out of 
the Palais Bourbon, took Adam by the 
arm and asked him to accompany him on 
foot to the Rue Saint-Georges. They had 
long conversation, and M. Thiers, as 
usual, blamed Adam and his abstentionist 
principles, adding, in conelusion, ‘* My 
dear friend, we must work with all our 
forces against the Empire, for the Repub 
lic alone is possible henceforward.” 
Adam, astonished at these words, re 
peated them to me with emotion. They 
had a great influence upon his mind, and 
it was certainly these words of M. Thiers 
which decided the formation of our salon. 
‘* Here certainly,” I said to Adam, ‘*is 
he greatest proof of the possibility of the 
Republic; but our friends are separated: 
we must find or create a centre around 


which to group the seattered elements. 
The editorial rooms of newspapers, cafés, 
the lobbies of the Chamber of Deputies, 


re not adequate meeting-places for a 


great party In 
forces and to fin 
a salon Ss necessa 
‘The salon of 
erans,and Laure) 
tions bring the ve 
The young 
united 


‘It is impossit 


order to centraliz: 
d an exercising gro 
ry 

M. Thiers groups th 
il Pichat’s evening re 
ung men together 
and the old must 


le.” 


I did not insist, for I knew that 


Adam it was best to prepare things 


ly In spite’ of 


the words of M. T} 


Adam could not cure from one day to 


other the moral 


wound he had rec 


at the coup d'état He did not dat 
believe in the future. He often sa 


me that the erim 
had wounded hin 


e of the 2d of Dece 


at doubly, both as a | 


publican and as a writer on the Natio 


But I felt that t 
eover hope, with 


he day when he di 
his stalwart nature 


vould dream of nothing but action j 


its forms. His loyal character, calm a 
bold at the same time, and highly este: 
ed by all the Republican groups, ma 


him out to play 
moral influence. 


Little by little we began to 


an enviable réle by 


a 


around us at dinner on Fridays sony 


friends of Adam 


and of my own. Thi 


seemed to get on together very well 
then we extended our invitations 
opinions of the people we brought tog 


er varied from Orleanism to irrecon 
ble republicanism. The enemy to 
combated was so powerful that his e1 


mies, with all th 


eir forces, had none 


spare. The books and writings of 
time were everywhere favorable to 


opposition, and t 
was full of them. 


he mind of the pub 


The greatest success 


were the Voyage Mun Transporte, 


Jules Vallés, the 


Légende de Martin bi 


dauré, Madame Guinet’s Légende @ Ea 
and Rochefort’s Lanterne. The exiles o! 


December were beginning to raise thi 


voices, and their 


words came sounding 
over the frontiers. In the long silence 
that had been u 


voices of these 


nposed upon them 1 
exiles seemed to ha 


grown stronger and more vibrating. Au 
dacious once more, our friends outsi: 


France uttered the cry of vengeance, 4 


then we, the exile 


s inside, began to be 


tonished at our patience, and felt wit 


us the violence of those sentiments 0 
which we had brooded so long. Fr 


week to week our Friday meetings gr 


more humerous. 


Our indignation fou 





( Imed 


HOW I 


vent: our enthusiasm increased with 
yurage Around the person ¢ y 
1] felt 


reached eve n 


some alarm began to be 
~w rumors, Which 
Why was this 


, imble, 


storm begin 


when the ruler was sim 
his past régime, without 


on the contrary, hat 


mtmunes 


ditions ? 1 not 
liberalism penetrated through the 
But the 
had frown old 
F ti 
had 


cuardians 
The 
early days 


il coat of mail 


most 


throne 


rious combatants o 


ie 


dead. Seeurity brought luke 


nness, and the imperial servitors were 


nger ready at any moment for r¢ 


ce. Napoleon IIT., who read every 
information, 


He 


Was surround 


and knew how to cet 
istounded to see this rising tide 
| his courtiers: but he 

none but ambitious men, and it was 
public opinion that they accused, it 
that 


the Emperor's protection 


this and personality, which en 

The fa 
s, past, present, and fut fir 
their 


very where. 


were 


pon own troops Confusion 


newspapers said very lit about 
al ' 


ve nevertheless heard all 


internal struggles the ileries, 
about them. 
yen salon attracted everybody 
told f the 


wetory orders. and we used to Sav. 


on 


n days: we each other o 


ey are confused; they have lost their 
sand lost their cause.” 


] 


he Legitimists and the Orleanists had 


than 
to it 
if respect for public order, terrified by 
but thev had 


and applauded 


accepted the Empire any more 
] 


Republicans; they had submitted 
June: 
fe 


thing which helped to break up the 


insurrection of 


vot over their fear, 


pire, 


ve were in the habit of passing some 


e winter monihs in the south of 


we used to receive before our de 
the first 
We ceased our receptions just at 


ure, and our salon was to 


moment when is over- 
with 


salon to salon without having time 


everybody 
invitations, and running 
op in any one; and then, on our re 

we reopened our salon just when 
Adam 


often spoken to me of Laurent-Pichat’s 


r people were closing theirs. 
which he was a regular at 
He talked to me especially about 
to be 
tioned a good deal in our circle, Gam 


ngs, at 
ant. 


whose name began 


man 


ta, who told the men of 1848 what he 


my YRMED MY SALON 


of them, without mincing 


thought 
hand a 
broken 
rood troubling bout the 
party, I 
SW iddtin 
body 
mareh 
enemy 
projectl es 


{ 
LO Cond 


from too great I} rtl Is mere 


said M. Léon Gambetta 


Emp 


rat 
the Empire 


IS Use less to on dancing shoes 1h or 


lat 

\\ i¢ 
M. Louis Blane, if he re 
principle 
Facts 


der to walk in a sewer: us put on sew 
ermen’s boots 
turned, would vote from 
for the return of Prince Napoleon 
pri | 
they may give them the lie 
let 


lake 


again 


however much 
Very good 
let 1 


we shut 


never touch neimpies 


us the principle, and is 
ly. Ff 
our doctrine S we 


We 


upon h Ss 


wipe out 


account of the faet on 


shall 
drive Napo- 


and 


ourselves up in 


never triumph ist 


IT] 


overthrow 


thi 


Leon back Own men, 


of 


had 


the enemies 


We 


Rouher with 


Pri 


enough of principles! 


Rouher. neiples have 


Adam admired all this completely 
made reserves 
L said, 
the 
and 
Mere victory 


for combat 


\ good dactrin« 


demoralizing the of 


‘but very day 


victory. For what will be the prize 


object of the victory 
That is not enoug! 


“The proof that we wrong, and 


that this man 


Adam, 


false, is that not only 


young replied 


‘‘and that the leal doctrine 


IS 
: have w be n erush 
ed, but we have bee n stuput This (vam 


betta says dozens of thi iat | thought 
dared to 
None of 
ever 
If we had 
of Ca 


irtine, the 


in 1848, and which I have not 


formulate since He is right 
those 


took 


have been 
of 
only had a man with the cha 
f L 
democratic passion of Ledru-Rollin, then 
Will. you 


M. Léon Gambetta makes me 


who airecting us 


advantage events 
acter 
vaienac, the eloquence o im: 
we should have triumphed 

believe it ? 


think of this trinity united in one single 


mah 
‘* Ah! if 


know him. 


ise, | to 


him to see 


be the e want 


that 


You must bring 
me.” 

‘The fact is that his ways are very 
how shall I very Latin Quarter 


student-like. 


Say ¢ 


He is as free and careless 
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He 


iscusses 


ith insolence; and | should be sorry for 
you to hear the way he t ats me 


lam 


because 
1848 set 


the 
But is he 


one ot 


extraordinary, or is he 


He IS % linary but 


Bohemian; vulgar, 


a thorough 
liv nes as nobody elise 
He is a 


kind of Danton, only 


lives, brutal, audacious man 
for the pop ilace, a 


more shrewd. He 


thority 


speaks with great au 


I want to know him,” I replied 
At that ti November, 


manifestations 


me 1S68, 


some 
had the 
tomb of Godefroy Cavaignac and of Bau- 
din In the Avenir National 
founded by Adam and his 


scription had been opene d for the purpose 


taken place at 
a journal 


friends—a sub 


of raising a monument to Baudin. This 
question had been debated at length at 


My 


indeed a 


one of our Friday meetings. vishes 
were realized: our salon was 


134 ] 
poi cal 


salon, where all shades of re 


publican opinion were blended. The cir 


had 


Buadin subseription was a 


cle, very restricted at first, become 


“rer The 
The lists rave 


it event us the oppor- 


lition ag 


v of counting our numbers, and the 


coa unst the Empire dates from 


Our friends found, at our house 
Wise and 


nen 


bold council in Adam, and en 


thusiasm in his wife The moderate men 


could come to see him; the more advanced 
to see 


me, 


Adam by M. Thiers, 


Liege . j 
who wished to prevent the Baudin mani- 


was summone d 


festation, and who had heard of the reso 
He was irri 
and told him that the 
‘Tt issimple faction,” 


lutions taken at our house. 
tated with Adam, 
atfair was foolish. 
he said ‘Such enterprises lead only to 


M. Thiers 


and he confessed his mis 


riots 


and not to revolutions.” 
Was mistaken 


{ 


afterward. Be rryer subseribed. The 


movement was taken up by the schools 


and by the working 


In the 


attacked on all 


It was fairly 


launched covernment M. Rouher, 


began to lose his 


sides 


resence of mind. The Emperor wished 


O make some examples, and to apply the 


| ) 
1 
t 


for 


LWS M. 
mea 

tri 
umph for the organizers of the manifes 


publie 
that 


Serve to secure a 


assuring 


safety. 
> ] _+y ted . ee 
Rouher TeSISLEeQa, saying such 


sures would only 


tation. 
Adam, who now 
po\ 


began to smell gun 
der, had been active amongst the or- 


ganizers of the subscription. The Ar 
National. had exe 
was prosecuted, together with the R 


whose ardor he 
and the Tribune, but the other Oppo 
newspapers having declared their i 
tion of bearing their share of the r¢ 
the 

liberal press then opened its colum 


sibility and of the dangers, 
the subscription ; and so it Was agail 
the journals of the opposition that 
vovernment brought its suit. 

On November 14, Gambetta, who 
morning was only known to a sma 
cle of friends, became famous in the « 
ing, thanks to his defence of Delese 
the editor of Le Réveil. His plea 
flew like a signal all over France. 

The great foree of Gambetta lay in 
faculty of translating currents of opin 
into words, which had no real valu 
themselves, or, at any rate, a value w] 
they soon lost, but which at the mor 
calmed each one’s spirit of inquiry, 
were the exact expression of the opin 
of all. 
cluze, 


This speech in defence of Di 
which emoti 
and rendered so admirably and so e 
pletely the explosion of the general « 
science of France, seems nothing exc 
tional if we read it over now, but you « 
feel in it the vibration of a soul whi 
others made to vibrate. 
betta and public 


caused so much 


Between Gam 
opinion, so far as 
abandoned himself to opinion and did no 
try to oppress it, there was an extrao! 
nary sympathetic communication. 
rave back one hundredfold what he 
ceived from it, satisfying it just in 
degree to which it wished to be satis! 
He was the model of a democratic orato! 
Often have I seen him, at the time w 
we were intimate, hesitate in his reflec 
tions, question, grow excited in order to 
provoke contradiction, exercise his ora 
tory in our little circle as if he were t 
ing to feel the pulse of opinion, just as 
formerly he used to exercise himself 
the midst of comrades so that 
might judge the resources of his elo 


his 
quence. But in presence of a crowd 
of an assembly, whatever his prec 
ceived idea might be, mind wo 
catch with marvellous facility the gent 
tendency of the mind of his audie 
and there would take place within 

mind, as it were, a chemical process, 

formation of a sublimated mixture of 
verse elements. How could he fail 
force the attention of those to whom 


his 





HOW I 


ned their own thoughts strengthen- 


vadened, and adorned with superb 


Ss ol eloquence ¢ 


f 
I 


fore our departure for the south 


" ( 


note to Gambetta inviting him t 

He imagined, as he afterward 
that he table 
terary woman, a blue-stocking, and 
of 


I 


t 


me was coming to the 


arrived dressed in one those cos 
s that one wears in the morning for 
His eoat 


t, 


W 


but 


as 


of something better. 


er a frock-coat nor a jacke 


thing between a pilot-coat and an 
oat. 


yore 


As he was subject to bronchitis, 
a check flannel shirt, on which 
ad pinned a white collar and cuffs, 
flannel le in 
es, and he pushed back the recalei 


the was visib certain 


t folds with an ease that betrayed 
r habit. 
\dam and our friends were all in even 
] 


‘ 


ecollete gala cos 


with 


lin a ¢ 
Gambetta 
Eugéne Pelletan, who knew 
the to 


chatting room, 


dress, and 


looked at us 


izement. 


introduced new-comer me. 


m was in another 


having a 


L: 


etta apologized for not 
s-coat. ‘T never wear one,” he sai 
nd if I had known 

You would not have come, monsieur 
it is very unamiable on your part,” | 
plied, laughing. 

Pelletan, with his usual kindness, then 
ed: ‘‘Madame Adam prefers that her 


t 
\ 


ends should not come to her house in 
ening dress.” 

H 
nonstrated the contrary. In such cases 
his everybody embarrassed. My 
friend Jules de Lasteyrie, a ‘* Lafay 
‘in manners, and generally so kind, 


S I 


but I cannot go so far as 


owever, the appearance of the room 


is 


oO me in a whisper, frock-eoat 


1 + 


admit 


that.” 
was Lasteyrie’s arm which I should 


yes: 


4 


taken to go in to dinner, and I re 

‘“And yet, my dear friend, the only 
to rehabilitate that at my table is to 
It is you whom | 


it the best place. 
ive, but you will approve me.’ 
He 
n, and answered: ‘* You are quite right; 
is what must be done. We shall be 
ter able to judge the man thus, and 


put on his air of a grand gentle 


shall see if he understands, and if h 
s anything of the ‘grand’ nature in 


i © 
[ took Gambetta’s arm, to his profound 
onishment, and I placed him at table 


FORMED MY SALON 


on my 


865 
righ 
at 
fardly had 


; eo : 
t hand, while Jules de Lastey 


my 
lett 


rie sat 


my 
Gambet 


ed. 


we taken our seats 
1 
t 

ba 1ea 


Madame 
given in 
He had 


in him 


{ 


toward me and whispet 


f : ] 
veri ret lesson 


[ shall ne or a 


this manner 


somethin grand na 


ture 


This place on my right hand Gambet 


ta was destined to keep in my house 


Ten years later,one day that he entered 


mv saion In a adress-coat, with a spotless 


] 
fPioVves, 
I said 


¢ ] 
friend, the 


white cravat, straw-colored kid 


his but 


** My 


flannel shirt was not dressy enough for the 


ton-hole, 
] 


ait 


and a gardenia in 


to him, laughingly, ar 


situation; all this is too dressy 

When Berryer died, Gambetta put him 
self up as eandidate for Marseilles, and 
our friends were enthusiastic partisans of 
Golfe 


the details of 


election. From our home at 


followed all 


his 


Juan we his 
very clever campaign, which ended in vie 
tory. 


May and June, 1869, Carnot was replaced 


At these same general elections in 
in the first circumscription of the Depart 
f tl 


latter chese to represent Marseilles, which 


ment o ie Seine by Gambetta, but the 


T 


ty would never have pardoned him had 


it 


he 


took his place at Paris 


\ 


deserted, and was Rochefort who 


At these elections the opportunist par 


ty grew largely Those who made econ 


cessions to the Empire were already repu 
diated. 


who was accused of weakness 


Bancel took the place of Ollivier, 
The vie 
tims of the coup @’état and of the imperial 
persecutions were successful every W here: 
116 opposition deputies, most of them our 
M 


ot 


friends, were elected ; Thiers, reélect 
ed, | the chief the Re 
publicans, and followed with interest the 
Adam had at 

hin Tia 


he 
but when the mo 


yecame young 
development of the ir ideas 
tempted to become a candidate in t 
Eure 
ment came for signing the 
ty to Napoleon III. his scrupulous nature 
the 
threw down the pen 
For that 


have had less influence 


partment of the 
oath » loval 


vot onee more uppe r hand, and he 


our 


liked him better 
would 
he 
longa d to such 
He 


SO. matter, saion 


at this time if 


master of the house had be 


or such a group and voted with it 


would have inevital dissatisfied 
the other, 
them all 


One after the other, in rapid succession, 


) 


ly 


and would not hay 


we discussed essays of liberal empire and 


the restitution of parliamentary preroga- 
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“THE IMPERIAL POLICE CHASING WITH 


Sometimes a sinister accompant 
ment came from the street outside; it was 
chasing with drawn 


the 


the imperial police 


boulevard who 


swords the people on 


an attitude of inde 
that the 


ment must succumb under the 


ventured to rie 


pendence It seemed rovern 
weight of 
if 


its abuses Emile Ollivier had essayed 


formation of liberal empire which 


Madame D’Agoult’s 
Gambetta, who had often return 


the trans 
} } 

had been prepared In 
salon 
ed to see us, had greatly struck our friends 
DY the sureness of his 
what Adam called 
perabundanece, his reasonable passions.” 
He 

\ f; 


livier, Whom he ott 


tactics, and by 
‘his ponderated su 


talked a little much about Ol 


too 


en saw, and whose 


ruin 


he watehed with some interest, for he 


believed that by means of a liberal em- 


pire pro- 


a useful transition could be 
voked , ] 


liberal refor With an 


This association of the idea of 
authoritative 
government already the subject of 
destined later on 

Ernest 
the very 


of transforming 


discussions W hi * were 


to separate me from my friends 


Pieard 


men to 


and Jules Ferry were 


work at this task 
the Empire, and if it had not been for the 
ier would certainly have 


with a 


war, Emile Olli 


associated them which 


policy 


DRAWN SWORDS 


ate AE 


Sc lt 


: 1 WME id oe 


rd 4 


THE PEOPLE ON THE BOULEVARD.” 


they would have usefully served. Thi 
two and many others in our party mig 
have been liberal imperialists, but t 
were never to become liberal republicans 
Liberal empire or authoritative republi 
the difference between the two is \ 
slight; the institutions are the same; there 
is only one detail of the machinery that 
is different, namely, the emperor. 

After the proclamation of the Repub 
during the war, when the exiles returned, 
most of them joined the vanguard of t 
The meeting 
Throughout the siege of 
Paris we kept up our Fridays in the salon 
of the Boulevard Poissonniére, and it was 


combatants in our salon. 
were curious. 


certainly not the least interesting epoch 
in the history of that salon. Gambetta 
himself did not abandon us, for he made 
me promise to write to him every wer 
and keep him informed of the opinion that 
reigned in my salon, for he knew that this 
would be the opinion of Paris. 

After the siege the new political men 
from the provinees flocked to our hous 
and formed themselves there to the ways 
and manners of Parisian public life, wh 
those who had suffered under the Empire 
or during the siege returned, always hap} 
to meet again. Adam, deputy for Par 





ce,” the old ‘ 


PLE. 


the V« 


Limes that 


Trom 


Gam 


his Tamous 


lid not make 


and n lf and a 


VS¢ 
ivs 


alone supporte | him; the 


fast decrees his 


alt 


7 4 during the Commune, 


1th him 


ynal Defence, t] 


ne 


the man of the 
man who had saved 
hat could then be 


Krance 


only thing saved, 


honor of 


Little by little, however, Gambetta re 
red a better and finally a 


position. 


prepo ice r 


Our house, our intluence, 


relations, helped him, for there he 


besides the parliamentary people 


charmed, and men of the 


ar 

s whom he 
‘ld and financiers in whom he inspired 
idence. 

One day in 1874, at » of my Friday 
ne Gay in (4, ab one OF My riaay 

at was present, 

‘eceived the following telegram 


ners, 


which Gambetta 


Eseaped. Send t ive thousand 


es, Sydney. HENRI.” 


It is 


oO \ 


Rochefort 


escaped. 
vas the er 


a humil 
on for the 
Do not 


one. 


believe a it,” said 


me ‘The telegram is from some 


rper who wishes to get hold of twenty 
e thousand franes.” 

We discussed the matter, and each one 
ve his opinion for or against the sup 


were a sharpe r,”’ I said, ‘‘he 
ild have signed ‘ Rochefort,’ and not 


enrl 


THE GRASSY 


HAMILTON 


V oO 


old Ma 


WOULD say a few earnest words in 


ntereession for a ient, venerable 


hbor of ours and yours, who has few 


npions, Who suffers in sile who is 
pecomimnge discouraged 


of his thankless posterity, and who 


is, year by year, is yielding up his hold 
on us people every where 


Country 
ong the hills, let me introduce to you 
old grassy road,” the ‘‘ mountain turn 


wood road,” the ** lane” 


FOR THE GRASSY 


ROAD 


S67 


d Ad 


mone 


im and Gam 


Vien I 
Me Mahon 
Republic, 
euide and counsellor 
velyv a 


Olitical renadez 


elements of the strugg 
and the erand manoeuvres 


and arr 7c The rave 


were 


St resolut 
taken ther 
t In the 


pointments 


and remained a 


t Versailles 


to 


secre lobbies a 


were made meet at the 
Boulevard 
the 


tions to be planned 


Poissonniere to decide upon 


course to be take com n 


. f 
ence Ol 


intil May 16, 


> taken 


salon went 


Alas! 


Is 


On 1 


nere 


S77. 


A 
Adam 
trom 


ROAD 


GIBSON 


» aid of the 
tity I 


there 


local vocab 
iden vould bring 
old Marl 


n f { 


to your for 


mind 


borough road” in every tow then 


more’s the pity 


These ancient hig iways spre id like a 
net over our New England hills, a net 
whose meshes are fast being lost among 
the ¢crowth which 


has spru 


These old roads are all 


ne p around 
them. akin—es 


sentially the same everywhere. Possess 
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ing in spirit a common origin, the history which I almost faney one might kno 
of one 1s re peated 1n all It is the track touch though blind 
of the pioneer who opened up the privi Look where you may, then, how t 


the scar of a ing are the testimonies beneath the 


ie mark of courage, beauty of Nature’s adornment, and 
self-saerifice, the of her haunts seem more tenderly 
od, and now in for than this There are no such | 
nstances the last eloquent visible ing borders, I often think, no such ¢ 
tween the unworthy present and site festoons of draping vines, no suc] 
noble ancestral memories Ww hich should voices as you W ill find here, where N 
{ 


be kept green I would turn the eyes of seems to garland the memory of her 


the errant into this forgotten path, and if departed, and ever whisper their pat 
possible keep if worn by reverent foot elegy. 
steps, and guarded against the impend These wandering walls, ‘‘frost flung 
ing invasion—that ‘* improving” hand of broken,” these overhanging ancient 
‘ progress.’ chards, lichened and ecraggly, with 

For it is manifest on every hand that wealth of blossom, but thankless fru 
the acquisition of prosperity among our they notspeak tous? These weedy clu 
country towns is fast crowding out our picturing the site of some rural trea 
rural lanes and ancient roads, tearing up house long reduced to mould; the s 
their venerable landmarks, obliterating vacant village pound—now but a han 
their footprints, smoothing away their for pensive thoughts—brimming o 
mounds, and ploughing up their ashes. with its crop of weeds, all mementos 
This seems little less than sacrilere—the its old-time lowine fugitives: and he) 
deplorable fruit of that rage for *‘rural the touching relic which more than 
improvement” which is now a terror in the rest invites our lingering—a void 
the air, following in the train of wealth which our eye may dwell, and turn a 
and prosperity and a certain era in the bedimmed—the ruined cellar with the s 
history of every growing town Not but lent chimney and the cold empty heart 
that in its proper place, where it pertains Its crumbling walls are filled with t 
and ministers to individual home com- and banked with weeds, its borders brow 
forts, it may be highly proper and desira- with lilaes still fragrant with memor 
ble; but when it sweeps the country, not of kind hands *‘ that laid their infant 1 
unlike a scourge of locusts, and at length in earth.” What a reflective silence 
drives the would-be ‘‘ country” pilgrim or hollow of this sleeping well! How 
native inhabitant to the limits of the town- thetic are these faces of the old-time flow 
ship to find a bit of nature ‘* unadorned,” ers that meet you here on every hand 
is it not time to ery halt? I have listened long and often at 

Even the great metropolis hath suburbs brink of these old cellars. Irecall then 

a verdant rim which may be reached by sage of the Whippoorwill, echoing from t 
horse-cars shadows, itself unseen, the soulful hy 

In truth I wonder at the apathy with of the hermit in the neighboring pines 
which these ancient weed-grown foot recall, too,the flight of hovering: spirits 
prints are viewed by the average village against the twilight sky. Some said they 
mind Even though blind to natural were only chimney swallows, but no « 
beauty, is there no other awakening touch could ever find their nest. 
to whicl ich might respond amid sur It has been my fortune recently to hav 


roundings Ww » every visible feature is become possessed of an ideal grassy ro 


eloquent with that spirit which makes the or rather, I should say, more properly 


a companionable charge which it cat 

his old road dwells a presence not tenderly and inseparably in its bosom 
known to the highway, nor to the wilder 

: > ' “T saw the new moon late vestreen, 

or more recent paths of nature. A quick Wr dy cold meow te ker orn” 
ening pathos lurks in the air, and the 

saunterer wends his way in a kind of This is my farm. It is ’way up the 

quiet rapture of contemplation not known the old road circling along its edge a 

to other haunts; a mood which is the winding away somewhere into the clou 

sympathetic, inseparable concomitant of I have never yet found its end, and né 


this, and the gift of no other foot-path, by shall. Ere this I had known a cert 





PLEA FOR THE GRASSY ROAD 


7 { 
4 
nd 


ee A 
mw ly 
| OE dant 


| ) ee 


INVITATION TO THE GRASSY ROAD 


restlessness, but now 

lI am content ‘‘to 

breathe my native air in 

my own ground.” I shall 

live out my appointed days 

ere I exhaust this single path ; 

what need then of guide-books 

Europe to see the world, the Conti- 

it, the Orient? I could sit within this 

Im and fill my portfolio with them all. 

ere 1S my cross and crescent. W hat is 

roar of Niagara compared to this stil] 

iall voice—the Alpen peaks, the Matter 

n¢ Indeed, my grassy re vad has carried 
‘much higher than these. 

The features of these old roads, as I 


have said, are alike 

inall. How natural 

ly are the feet of the saunterer 

drawn thither! and even when 

he would take his leave to seek some dis 
tant hunting ground, or familiar wood or 
brook, how irresistibly is he induced to 
procrastinate! 

This free, unrestrained meandering 
course of the grassy road possesses a con 
tinuous irresistible charm—the ever-re 
curring vista with the invariable tanta 
lizing curve beyond. How does that elu 
sive beckoning curve coquet with your 
fancy! 
gest ? What will be the prospect ?—hill or 
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ecateh her in vonder closed covert a 
* hazy the junipers; there is no escape; but 
There she has sped a hundred feet beyond 


ruise of jutting fence bean 


QUIET VISTA 


witching neath the beckoning aspens she poi 
you still onward ; and what is that! a we 


eiusive curve 


‘e hovers there: it 1 » spirit of the 
iring you on and on with ever-en- known voice, now strangely modulated 


my fancy, cries plainly now, if never 
Yes, ‘‘more yet 


ticing promises, never disappointing you, 
never satisfying you Now we shall fore, ‘‘Come, more yet.” 
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s is the very watchword of the grassy the leaves, loitering by the 


id. There is a segment of eternity in here under my favorite 
it beautiful curve beyond wont, like Hamlet at the 


There are all sorts of lessons as we turn tress, eager and expectant, thougl 


+ 
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admitted with spirit not precisely akin to 


await mv entertainment. The play b 


immediately. <A bell note from the woods } 


the curtain up; a tanager flits by as thous 
fire the foot-lights; and ere we are fairly 


ed a my sterious presence steals upon the 


and rivets our attention—a more ominous 


logue than I could wish Note the sombre 


the stealthy approach. I 1 
nize him, and his is an unwel 
shadow among these bushes 

the intruder has observed us 
is off again as fast as his b 
wings can take him. This is 


MEADOW-RUE 


bird whose flocks we observed se: 
pering around the nose of the « 
pasturing in the field near by. 1] 


said that they seek the insects aroused 1 
activity by her cropping, but I half suspect 
is as much the sweetness of that scented brea 


that attracts them. 
Look across this open vista with its sun 
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f bloomy grasses, and their 
ng daisies, and all walled 
i with the luxuriant bank 
ive—of hazels, with their 
filberts; of crimson-fruit 


nachs, their foreshortened 


A SUSPICIOUS RETREAT 


nipers, and all draped with clambering 
of ground-nut, woodbine 


sweet We need LO 


verdant val 


Vines and 
shrubby bitten 
no further than this one 
With enjoy 


to fill one short day 7] 


lery to 
How beautiful that tall bou 
vith 


ment. 
quet of the graceful meadow-rue, 
its fluent tapering stem, its airy crest of 
creamy tufted tassels and sensitive 
inches silvery edged with their ** stag liage answering to the faintest z¢ phyr 
velvet ; of drooping boughs of the fairest of our weeds And there by 


lo 


rn” 
ld apple-trees and turquoise-beaded ju 


its side, what a revel of the braeted bind- 
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BREEZY UPLAND 


weed! (Convolvulus sepium)—claiming heard of a cow-blackbird that did no 
the sole right of way, involving all, al- manage somehow to find its feather 
most obscuring the identity of the gen- nest? For this is none other than th 
erous milk-weed which first gave it a scourge and parasite of our smaller birds 
start in the world, reaching out on right the American counterpart of the Europea 
and left, snatching this leaf, that neigh- cuckoo, and fully its equal, it would seen 
boring stem, finally winding off in spiry in the successful pursuit of its hideou 
eager tips from every accomplished goal, calling. 

and endeavoring to propitiate all with its In some of my youthful nest hunts | 
plenteous show of pink-white blossoms. remember that it would seem as thoug! 
What is that rustle among the leaves? hardly a single nest in certain localities 
‘* Fidgety, fidgety, fidgety, fidgety,’ a had escaped the curse of this bird’s vis 
sharp voice now rings out from the bushes it, evinced either by the presence of t 
near by, and a tiny feathered form skims brown spotted egg, or the fat, overgrow 
over the gr and alights among our fledgling, the *‘ Black Douglas” of the 
bind-weed, pausing just long enough to bird home, crushing the emaciated litt 


sav. ‘'[ have a yellow breast and a black  starvelings, the rightful brood, against tli 
cheek, and am in a great hurry,” and is’ side of the nest, or crowding them ov: 
lost amid the tangle, from whence again its edge. I have several times come 


he sends up his restless call His voice the rescue of such a household. My lons 
has fairly ceased when a pursuing shadow — string of cow-birds’ eggs was the proudes 
flits over the leaves, and there reappears trophy among my ornithological spe 
close at hand the same wily presence mens. 

which we observed a short time since—a The sparrows and the warblers a 
bird of ill omen, her black plumage glis- especially the sufferers. This little wa 
tening in the sun as she prowls around bler which has just taken refuge amon: 
among the thicket, within which she too the bind-weeds, and which is now about t 
now disappears, and where I also would be added to the list of victims, is a favorit 
pursue her were it not for the barrier of with the cow-bird. It is the Marylai 
brambles. How closely does she follow yellow-throat; he is marked, and seems 1 
in the wake of that piloting voice, and afford in that black cheek a target on 
how certain as doom will she trace it to which the eager eye of his pursuer is fo 
the source of its inspiration! Whoever cussed as she threads the underwood. 
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s pleasant to sit and watch the pl Ly 
ishine and shadow among this bright 
ic: the image of leaf on leaf. the lu 
of the 
be where the buzzing fly creeps aind 


hollow translucent blos 


ls 


s loath to leave as it sips the nectar 
thin 

. a } , 
iat is that tiny hovering gem, almost 
. shooting spark, that flashes cireling 
the vines? 


sun above See, there’s 


ier; it falls upon the foliage, leaving 
ttering streak in its track, and imme 
the leaf. 
struck a gold 
weed. Ah, 


More of nature's ‘* harm 


vy glides beneath 
We 


ng this 


Come 
have mine 


bind how your 


s brighten! 


AFTERNOON 
s gold,” for gold more brilliant and 
ling never shone from trinket or dol 
Yes, it 
and coral in wondrous alchemy. 
ok here beneath this leaf, that 
hed drop. This is the ecassida 


is more than gold—gold, 


irl, 
bur 
the 
iiden-tortoise beetle—the one most rich 
endowed atom, I venture to say, which 
How the eager 
s of the visionary alchemist of old 
uuld have responded to this dance of the 
{tering midge! 


insect world ean show. 


And yet I have never 
en three people outside of special stu 
peo} l 


dents w ho have known of 
ind 


presence among the b 


sort of genuine w need foid 


par It is not q ioted on the market, and 
hot A nugget 


in the clod, and how Quickly 


hence the world KNOWS it 
had they di 
covered it! 


Cateh th 


e sprightiyv atom quic 


is as elusive as fortun 


tiny feet, and tell me 


a burnish seen 


on 
may see your face 1 
look! but the heavens are there tox : 
Ye 


seems t 


focus our eve right for them 


now a strange azure film 


the gold,and in a moment more 


SHADOWS 


with the iridescence of marvellous naere. 
now ib deeper clow Suggests an opal, anon 
has become a bead of pure red coral, and 
so remains until the air of freedom is once 
more permitted beneath the pe llicle. 


There is an obvious reason to me why 


this little insect should have chosen the 
bind-weed out of all creation as his haunt: 
but perhaps this was a private confidence, 
In any event his is a history well worth 
studying, for whether in his winged or 
more primitive estate his life among these 
leaves is full of interest, I assure you. 
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MOUNTAIN-LAUREL, 


W hat endless pictures come to us fr 

among those well-remembered curvy 

Of sidelong-shadowed aisles overhung with drox 

ing branches, canopied with luminous fox-grap 
hemmed in on either side with sumachs and bloo 

ing elders; of hazel thickets and green ald 
screened beneath clambering clematis and fa 
buckwheat, twined and intermeshed across 
pathway in playful taunt, with *‘no thoroughfa 

laughing in every strand and tendril; of mo 

ing gossamers and evening skies; of pink-domed piles of cloud rising to the ze1 

beyond the ~ 


sundown tinted hill,” with shadowed glen and purling brook bene 


There are massive banks of chestnut foliage fraying out in yellow tassels, and v 
apples in crimson drift rows circling the sloping stone-piles. There is a silent rui! 
mill I well remember, and a long stretch across a breezy upland where the road | 
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ter 
and 


freedom among the 


ts wild 
+} 


| pastures, thick with mulleins 


int with memories Of scented biue 


s (Trichostema) and noisy rattle-box 
Crotalaria), and dotted with scrubby 


ts of thorny dwarf those 


wild apple 
me pavilions to the nesting birds 
Yonder, at the 
se bank of trees invites mv footsteps, 

I discover that the truant 
vself are now « 


sky-line of the hill, a 


road and 
f one mind again, as it 
proaches my side, and speeds ahead un 

st beneath the shadowy recess of the 
Here we enter the sanctum of the lau 

s—a labyrinth of tortuous branches, 

ith glistening leaves and literal banks 
of pink bouquets of bloom alternating as 
far as the eye can penetrate—a charmed 
spot where we are tempted as always to 
linger. 

Here in the twilight you may hear the 
hum of the sphinx-moth hovering hum 
ming-bird-like above these honeyed cups, 

note the answering salute of the blos 
Here 
nocturnal feathered moths are 
with 


soms With their tiny puffs of smoke. 
the small 
softer than their 
n, as they creep with eager, trembling 


owered a dust 


ngs among the tempting chalices, dis 
diging the expectant anthers from their 
elve snug pockets, and filling the adja- 
cent air with mimic pyrotechnies of sul 
irous pollen dust. Look at these knob- 
distorted roots, the stubborn harvest 
fthe craftsman of rustic goods, the maker 
flower baskets, stands, and ‘* ornament 
gnarled seats; how fantastic are some 
these elobular shapes as they crop out 
iere and there, even among the rocks at 
edge of this precipice upon whose rim 

ve have suddenly approached! Note this 
resh-oxidized in the We 
ive all seen the marvel of the soft toad 
like a tiny red-faced 
and still lifting 
ove its head. 


fissure rock. 


stool 


Atlas, sus 


ling its huge stone 
Here in this fracture in 

e rock we may note an analogous in 
stance of persuasive power in the mis 
which has served as Time's 


ipen root 


rvant—a factor in the disintegration of 
how it 
edged and insinuated itself within the 
opening the way for the frost, 
nd at last, in one supreme effort, has 


s rocky precipice. See has 


vice, 


renched asunder the huge piece of rran 
e, which has thundered down the ledge 
nd ploughed its way through the trees 

LXXIII 


No. 438.—61 


ROAD 


This precipice 18 a sort 
place of our grassv road. 
terminating at the 1] 
four hundred feet 
bling river, flecked wi 


wedce 


o foam and 


cieaved with sliapead ripples, 


lal 
down beneath 1 


1 


There below an ¢ screams and 


spreads his sails upon vantage-tree 


hove thre oiddy 


and launches out, soaring : 
height 


tant hills. 


unt a 


il t of sight among the dis 


note of the biue 


jay 


comes up from some mysterious haunt 


celestial voice of the h 


There 


and now the 


And 


‘yroit 


thrush What is this? is a 


laurels 


| 
flutter of wings back among the 


and instantly a small bird darts past us 
and, seemingly intent on suicide, plunges 
the 


down, down it falls 


Down 
! What a 


In its own good time 


headlong over precipice 


but look 
' 


thrilling spectacle! 


it finds both wings and voice, descend 
ing, as it were, upon invisible spiral stairs 
of air, and sending up its rapturous voice 


And 


now it drops into the outstretched arms 


tuned to the beating of its wings 


of the hemlocks far below, and its mouth 


is stopped—I can almost fancy how 


while if we listen carefully we may catch 


a faint plashing of a bubbling mountain 


brook, for this winged voice is one of its 
choice spirits. 

What a lesson of trusting faith and ex 
! Hark! How truly has the 


poet caught the tenor of that ringing mes 


] 


alted devotion 


sage which now comes up from the shad 
owy hemlocks below, ‘‘ Teacher, teacher, 
TEACHER, TEACHER, TEACHER!’ 
Thus, on one memorable evening long 
ago, did I sit in the deep twilight musing 
on this cliff, and was twice permitted to 
witness this inspiring episode, which, with 
its irresistible spiritual correspondencies 
has left a cherished impress which years 
nor 
trange, 


cares nor misfortunes can ever es 
[ am thy humble pupil, bird of 
trust and hope and praise; may I prove 
worthy of thy confidence! 

The song of the oven-bird, or golden 
crowned thrush, for such 
dane title .of bird, 
further says, of t 


bird-melody to be heard 


was the mun 


my as Burroughs 


1S, 


‘one rarest bits of 


And although 
1 : 1 .: : 
on this occasion the bird was but a name 


he 


less spirit to me, I have since learned to 
know him well, and I think I have on one 
or two occasions identified that same rhap 
sody from a hovering speck aloft in the 
realm of the skylark. 
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th old road does not stop here. It 


iresting-place by the way, where 


0 take a look and covet a little, 
perhaps, or get a whiff of valley air 


from among these laurels it takes an ab 
rupt turn and leads out into the mountain 
Llds fora 


vhere time it seems to be get 


ne forgetful in 


its old age, losing its 
identity among the numerous distracting 
old wood roads by which it 
But it 


together again upon the receding brow of 


is continually 
vaviaid. manages to get its wits 
the mountain beyond, where it winds off 
ind is lost to sight among the sloping 
woods and pastures, and would indeed lead 
is into nightfall were we to follow. 
Before returning homeward it is worth 
our while to penetrate the jungle of laurels 
a little further down 


It is a close squeeze while it 


or another Outlook 
leave 


Lasts, 


but here we shall discover a rare 


a few 
our former position, would 


nook, Whose presence, though only 
from 


never be 


rods 
imagined, so artfully has nature 
concealed it by the conformation of the 
clitt 


reached by a short descent over the crags, 


a depression or niche in its face 


but where once secure we might defy the 
The 
wish a 
A smooth: floor 


4 


ading to a cave-like fissure at 


dogs of war, or even our ereditors. 
could 
more inviting isolation. 


eraziest anchorite scarce 


° ) 1 
or rock te 


the 


towering granite crags 


back, walled in on either side with 
a prospect sweep 
ing the country to its horizon, and a dizzy 
brink which leans out as though about to 
fall into the abyss. It would appear a 
simple matter to toss a pebble into the 
rushing torrent below. 

Close at the verge you may observe a 
suggestive nest-like hollow, in which your 
faney may play forever—a smooth basin 
worn in the solid granite, with a pair of 
smaller hollows by its side. How quick 
ly the figure of the old squaw is spirited 
thither, and assumes her wonted place 
How 


mountain wilds again echo with the 


kneeling 
the 
red man’s whoop and yell! 


at the old samp mortar! 


For we stand 
upon the empty throne of the Indian. 

In the freshly planted field stretching 
out like a map upon the plain below us 
you may follow the brown furrows and 
pick up your handfuls of arrow-heads and 
the 


stone seem to possess mysterious nicksand 


tomahawks smallest fragments of 


shapes—arrow-heads of granite, felspar, 
and hornblende, lances of quartz and flint, 
some of minerals not else known in these 


mies 


hundreds of 
trackless forests when these found ¢ 


parts, or within 
bed, sped thither by no eager wings of 
row—rather the token of friendly ba: 
and pipes of peace, W hat a sermotl 
What a heart-stirring po 


' 


this stone! 
we hold in our hand in one of these n 
sculptured flints! They are interest 

trophies to the geologist and antiquar 

but how much more profoundly so to 
man as the emblems of a strange ext 

race a race of brethren formed like I 

in the image of their Maker! 

Strolling through a wild upland wo 
in New Hampshire, I once met a mo 
taineer who urged me to accompany 
up the mountain road to a certain « 
where he would show me the * 
with its round stone pestle s 
resting within it, and which with the ly 


low in which it stands was kept smoot 


old sa 


mortar,” 


and free from lichens by the ghosts of t 
defunct tribes, who still kept vigil ther 
Every year, he said,a small ‘clump « 
‘genuine wild tobacco” flourished 1 
this spot, but was always cut down 
first night after it flowered. He had oft 
found a stone hatchet near the plac« 
such a time—all of which only goes 
show, my credulous woodsman, that son 
keen old hermit of a simpler dwells thei 
abouts somewhere, and she is evident 
fond of her pipe. 

‘This ** 
of the blossoming host which serve to link 
our present walk with that of the past 
This is a rare road for the botanist. | 
addition to the numerous familiar as 


venuine wild tobacco” is but « 


as strange faces which he is certain to { 
here, there is a delightful page of sent 
mental botany to which this old road af 
fords the only access. It has a flora pe 
culiarly its own—the loyal gardens of co 
lonial days, with their old-fashioned flow 
ers, which still perpetuate their Purita 
memories. 

How many of our common ‘natura 
ized” plants can trace their lineage to this 
oldroad! The ‘t Bouneing-Bet,” the eglan 
tine, the barberry, live-for-ever, Jerusalen 
artichoke, toad-flax, May-weed, tansy, fi 
verfew, feather-geranium, so familiar 
our pastures and highway borders. 

This mossy tufted bed of eypress-spurg' 
which we are now passing, how certail 
does it prophesy the proximity of one of 
those crumbling cellars which are the ever 
recurring, and withal the most touching 
attribute of these by-gone foot-paths! Yes, 
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e itis. Well may you ask, ‘‘ Where?’ 
der dense sereen of lilaes, apple trees, 
wild grape, which obscure its ruined 
nney, and are still true to their trust, 
From 
ce have sprung a beneficence of in 


cover its. retreat. this one 
ding blossoms all along the path 
spotted orange-lilies which we just 
erved peeping above the lichened wall, 
tall clump of pink-blossomed phlox, 
And 
the yellow ‘‘ whin” 
What pictures of 


; tangle of blue blossomed gill. 
a rare find this 
e British downs. 


“ Green 


h eyes bedimmed, has this bright 


ougr 
The dear old roses too, 


See how they 


lower awakened! 
must not be forgotten. 
red roses, white 


S. pink roses. or even vellow roses 


le among the ruins 


tine roses all, true to their foster-mem 
es, their artificial draperies of the flor- 
turist renounced, now mostly single 
ers and fruitful. There is a long list 


nteresting flowers to be met among 
Of the others 


ich I have found in various loealities I 


se old homestead sites 


rht mention the celandine (Chelidoni 

bladder-ecampion (Silene inflata), mo 
erwort (Lysimachia), 
op (Sedum 


larkspur, stone 


acre), meadowsweet (Kuro 
in), double buttereup (now almost sin 
again), and lastly, the scouring rush 
juisetum), with its significant remind 
s of toil in the shape of the ancient serub 
¢-brush, for which these hollow, grit 
tubes were in demand by the colonial 
isewives and maidens. 
And then 


dish memories of this path 


there are our own endless 
how they 
» and float across my page as I inter- 
le for the grassy road!-—of years when 
the weeks seemed playing holidays; of 
Ils and pienies, hunts and bouts and 
imes; of fragrance of sweet orchards and 
ld-grape blossoms, of aromatic fern and 
ening primrose, of wild ripe straw ber 
s and clover, wafted thither. Here the 
rubby bitter-sweet climbed highest; here 
brightest sky-blue eggs were found, 
nd here flew the loveliest butterflies: here 
»shagbarks showered down their twink 
¢ nuts among the brown October leaves, 
(the prickly chestnut burrs were ready 
to open, while patient hazels, like their 
ympanion harvests of every season, await- 
| our coming, and dropped their brown 
lusters into our eager hands. Ah, yes, 
how well now, as then, we know 


Where 
Whe 


where to turn for the happiest harvest of 
Is there 


compared to the sounds which echo down 


our thought! any music to be 


the years from this old grassy road the 
bright young voices, the 

‘Pp sture } it 
the lowing cows, the tinklinge bell among 
the sundown shadows, the answering twi 
light voice and clinking pail, the bird-like 
whistle of a lightsome heart, and merry, 
merry laugh—ah, why should such a mer 
ry laugh as that moisten the eye and bow 
the head ? 

Hundreds of pretty vignettes conspire 
to disturb our reverie as Wwe pursue our 
way: A 


vesper song from a maullein 


top; achipmunk rustling the dried leaves, 
planting a buneh of hickories for poster 
ity; a reiterated bit of weather-wisdom 
from the rain-crow somewhere near, or a 
soft plaint from a mourning dove amid 
the chestnut-trees; a black-veined butter 
fly listless and lulled at the generous milk 
flashing fall; a 


weed’s breast: a water 


sweet, low warble from the junipers. 


But what violent discord is this—this 


, , 
bushes—a bull, a 


rude commotion in the 
bear, a tiger ? No: 


Hottentot 


‘* Raseal! 


worse tl nese a 


what are you doing here 
‘*T'm here be ordthers. sor 
‘**No such thing I 
too well. 


know your guild 
Your place is on the road with 
the ° selectmen Keep to the highway Ss, 
belong the 
the trees, mutilate the 


road sides with all conceivable diabolical 


where you Gouge banks, 


hack and cirdle 
ingenuity, if you will, but spare this quiet, 
unused path 
a leaf upon it 
‘Faith ’n’ wasn’t it Misther Goth him 
self, o’ the Village Improvement Society, 


No one wants you to touch 


wuz afther showin’ me me day's wurrk 
beyant, ‘yn’ tellin’ me t’ clane it upt Is 
it the dirthy wades ‘n’ bushes ye want, I 
Quit,is it? No,’n'I 


wurrkin be the ordthers uv the 


don’ know ? won't 
I'm 
town, ’n’, faith, P'll shtay 

And now a new impetus seems to pos 
brush-hook A beautiful Vir 
which for a has 


quit 


his 


sess 
ginia decade 
draped the neighboring apple-tree to its 
summit 


creeper, 


verdant and 


scarlet festoons, is severed at its root ina 


in its alternating 


single stroke, and now the canopy of blos- 
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never mind 
be punished 
Is 


lhnoce 


powon-sumac 


Meanwl 
with Mr. Go 


éed in peril 


+} fry) 7D 
1, ror oul 


road Isa indeed, 
all 
te 
lv shall I pray for 
to 


prize 


erassv road, like 


Its 


proportiona 


} 
Lily propitiate 


renerou \ 


philanthropie vil 


improven ‘ety man who owns 


posite 

hame te 

Nat 
» her 


5 
ss town in Massa 


vhere ire has and 


vertebrm of 


peen cut 


very 


in unsightly barren 
hotel proprietor who 


nticuous tract of for 
» of wood then left 
bMmmedt 


ate 


desert, 


vicinity, a beautiful 
thre 


which had kept its 


THE AMERI 


BY JOSEPH 
URING 


American 


the last fifteen the 


Vears 


1) 


place sufficiently important to entitle him 


COW-DOYDN has occupied ib 


to a considerable share of pubiie attention, 


His occupation is unique. In the exercise 
f s functi 


mm) le 


His duty 


at 
«hl 


is always a man on 


ACW 


as a worker in the 
» business Is times to ride over the 

in order to see that straying cattle 
do not rove too far from the assigned lim- 
its of the herd of which he has charge; at 
times to drive the herd from one locality 
to al 


Lhe dispe rsed eattie ] 


another; and times to ‘‘ round up” 


ry Which is meant to 
them together for the purpose of 
calves, or of selecting beef cat 
ry are driven to railroad sta- 

ions for shipment to market. The chief 
rations of efficiency in this eall- 

ing are courage, physical alertness, abili- 
ty to endure exposure and fatigue, horse- 
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memory green for years in the 
a host of its summer pilgrims 


was sold to the Goths and Vandals 
song, because, as our worldling 
‘couldn't afford to throw away six 

dred dollars for mere sentiment.” 


the remnant of the temple of 


Sal 


last 
groves was sacrificed—went up in sni 
from the pipes of the charcoal tiend 

A blind speculation this. The por 
was heavier that year, but I fancy 
certainly hope, that it has been deserye: 
lighter since than ever before 

Therefore, whether from considerat 
of sentiment or worldly motives, I p 
( 
ish the old grassy road, my village! 
Judea! it as the apple of th 

the jewel of thy coronet. Bar 

this “living way” as consecrated grou 
Shut out foot-fall whieh sha 
proach it without reverence, and set 
warning at its threshold 
No Thoroughfare 


and 


you," Woodman, spare that tree.” 


Guard 


eve, 


every 


} 
iis 


Let no “be 


Vandals beware 
vutifying” hand enter he 
And so adieu, my grassy road. W 
next I return to thee, may these cobws 
barriers which the evening zephyrs 
now floating across thy doorway be 
unbroken! 


AN COW-BOY. 
NIMMO, JUN 


manship, and skill in the 
lariat. 


+ 


use of 

The original cow-boy of this country 
was essentially a creature of circumstances 
and mainly a product of 
southwestern Texas. 


western and 
Armed to the teet 
booted and spurred, long-haired, and coy 
ered with the broad-brimmed sombrero 
the distinetive badge of his calling 


personal appearance proclaimed the sort 
of man he was. 

The Texas. cow-boys were frontiers 
men, accustomed from their earliest child 
hood to the alarms and the struggles in 
cident to forays of Indians of the most f¢ 
rocious and warlike nature. The section 
of the State in which they lived was also 
for many years exposed to incursions of 
bandits from Mexico, who came with pr 
datory intent upon the herds and tiie 


homes of the people of Texas. The car- 
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arms and other dead 


a prevaie 


isequently 
And 


areas, and beyond 


them being 


protection and restraints é 


of 


\ became a Ik: ‘ 


necessity 
L1VE 


not a strange thing that such 


tion and such environment shou 


developed a class of men whom per 


‘customed to the usages of cultiva 


ty would characterize as ruflians 


e most pronounced type. But among 
etter dispos ad of the Texas cow-bov Ss, 


nuch more 
true 


constitute, if l 


a majority of were 


1 . ’ 
trusty men,in whom the dangers and 


generous 


. . . ’ 
nes Of the lives deve oped 


i The same 


raits of character 


led 
» vent to the wors 


heroie 


eriences, however, the viciously 


{ 


give fre pas 
} 


ned to 
o | 


l a} 


ild shoot down a 


it provocation they 


fell 


compunction as 


S pon 
yWw-man with al 


the 


( 


t little v fired 


AS 


out the characteristics of the 


iS COW boys qualified them for an im 


f 


“their 
the 


int publie service By virtue 


d recklessness of 


irage an danger r 
horsemanship, and skill the 


{ 


ience which they have exerted upon 


] 


A 


\ 


-arms, and by virtue also of the 


yr brethren of 


r¢ they have been an efficient 1 


S 


unentality in preventing Indian out 


¢ t 


{ 
t 


LKS, n tecting the frontier se 


and l pro 
nents of the entire range and ranch 
Irs 


l 


e area against predatory incursions 
ad massacres by Indians This has been 


tural result of the facet that the cow 


r 


constitute throughout that region 


of 
lipped, twenty thousand strong 


VS 


and 
They 


and 


mounted scouts, armed 


COrps 


vast ranges, ford rivers, 


\ 


‘cattle amid mountain fastness 


verse 


and in lurking plac s of the river bot 
No hostile movement could for a 
It is certain that 


V escape their notice. 
ey have done much toward subduing a 
ist area to the arts of peace, and that 
1 unarmed man may now travel alone 
roughout Wyoming, Dakota, Montana, 
nd Idaho, and even in Texas, as safely as 
i the New England or the Middle States. 
\s a pioneer of civilization the American 
] 


i 


cow-boy has therefore performed a public 


rvice which as fully entitles him to rec- 


enition as do the commercial results of 


his labors. 


t 


COW-BOY. 


is Lillé 


mad 
x . 
\¢é and 
mierra Ne 


tt 
tui 


ill , 


ement raska 


thie 
r 


Dakot 


Kansas at ‘ vada 


ind Coast there was 
on of 


in 


whiel 


he Mississippi River, throug 


‘attie | raised and 


the 


( il 


open seekin n food 


] fp 
ala Trot 


ped 


water, and 


man, trom 


until they were 


¢ 


. . 
to a raliroad station 


ket | 


tanee 


his adiscovery 
Wscovel i ¢ 
1h Nevada, or 


hap} 


than » ¢ 


I 


or SILVel 


fornia 


in Pennsvlivania Y 


the most 


Camp Douglas 


being Oy 


but 


Plains by an 


storm e 


Into 
] 
tie 


tuey 


Vinter-q 


adrift, « xpecting 


would soon 


and tarvation, but 


forage W Heh 


ce < 


they were found to be 


; 


{ 
t 


* condition than when rh 


hs pie vious] 


mont 
the 


four \ 
led 


on 


ed 


mm 


Dis i oft 


at once Oo experiment 


mges 


herd cattle the northern 1 


ing 
But it was for years a sloy | hazardous 
siness. he custom 
| 


bu 


LOW reserva 


th 


wander 


to a pon 


olf 


{ 
\ 


to aurins 


LIONS 


months throughout he pres 


ranch cattle area, in order th: 
hunt buffaloes and other large game, and 
t] | r 


tomed way until the approa 


thus sustain emselves in the accus 


{ 


re 
1 provided for by t] 


the irned to their reservations 


1] 
when t 


to be 
ment 


agall ie govern 
t } 
hi 


i 


ese ex 
the 


l 


) t 
upon 


and 


hat 


: ‘ 
Permission »adepart on 


pediti mS Was always given 
to the m 
United 


woul 


Lil CLV 


made lary 
f the 
absent they 
But vat 


than buffaloes, they 


promis 7] 


1 
t 


st while 


otfies rs o ates 
{ be rood 


Indians.’ 


as ¢ I 


le were more easily caught 
i to 


t 


) \ 
na \ 


{ 
1¢ 


ul l greatl 
their advantage to swoop down upon the 


} ] ? 
herds, stampede Lhuem, and s 


lal 
ir 


their leisure as many as tli 
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Oftent 


of 


the scalp of a stray cow 


quired mes, by way amuse 


ment, they lifted 
Teh In manv instances they massacred 
camps of 
rattle 


1 » 
wards of the 


whole P se ttlers. W hose chief oceu 


1IOh Was ¢ herding. 


Occasionally 


nation” so far forgot 
themselves as to put on war-paint and set 
{ States at defiance. The mas 


he United 


of ister and his detach 
Little 


Big Horn, Dakota, near the present loca 
] 


sacre General C 


ment 25th of June, 1876, at 


on the 
tion of Fort Custer, led, however, to the 


adoption I 


of a more stringent policy on 
the part of the United States government 
with respect to requiring the Indians to 

Dur 
tragic 
widely 
many 


At 


broken. 


remain their reservations 
ing the 


upon 
i vears following that 

little 
vast 


live 


event our valiant army, 


had 
bloody encounters with the savages. 


last the spirit of 


scattered over area, 


resistance was 


and Montana, Idaho, and Dakota became 
comparatively safe for the introduction 


of the 
ly 


range cattle business, which had 
already become known in Colorado and 
Wvoming as a 


prise and a speedy avenue to wealth. 


highly attractive enter 
As 
the work of the army drew nigh to com 
pletion the cow-boy galloped in, and be 
came the mounted policeman of a vast 
area, always on patrol 

But even after the red man had retired 
to the lot of the eattle 
men Was not entirely serene Krom time 
immemorial the horse-thief and the cattle 
thief seem to have been a sort of parasitic 


his reservation 


growth upon frontier life, apparently be 
gotten of its conditions. So it was on the 
For several 
from Kansas Colorado at 
to Montana Dakota at 
north was infested by cattle-thieves 


range. vears the entire re 
the 
the 
The 
country afforded apparently illimitable 
scope for this nefarious traffic. 


Lion and 


south and 


It seem 
ed at one time somewhat a matter of doubt 
should prosper most, the 
the cattle As the 
many proprietors intermingled 


as to which 


herdsmen or thieves 
cattle of 
] 


ly on vast ranges, it was comparative 


fred 
ly easy and safe for a few marauders to 
pounce detached of 
cattle here and there separated from the 
main body of the herds, and drive them 


otf over some mountain range to a distant 


down upon croups 


valley or range where grazing wag abun 
dant, and there brand the calves with a 
chosen hieroglyphic representative of a 
separate ownership, and change the marks 
of cattle already branded, by one or more 


dashes with a red-hot iron. It was e 


ly seen that in order to stamp out 
new and threatening evil recourse 1 
be had to a drastic remedy. According 
the various cattle associations organ 
a detective service, composed main] 
brave and trusty cow- boys, who 
charged with the duty of reconnoit) 
the whole country in order to disco 
the misereants in their lairs, also to wa 
for altered and surreptitious brands at 
railroad shipping stations. In this w 
large number of stolen cattle was re 
ered, and many cattle-thieves were app 
hended. When the latter were arres{ 
within the limits of the efficient admi: 
tration of the law, they were handed oy 
to the civil authorities. But when eaug 
beyond the limits of organized count 
administrative justice was extemporiz 
The ecattle-men and the cow-boys thx 
selves supplied judges, jurymen, witn 
es, attorneys, constables, and executio 
Sometimes a level-headed 
was placed upon the judicial bench. TT 
cattle-men assert that the extreme ai 
only penalty was never inflicted exc 
upon the clearest evidence of guilt. 

When the verdict of guilty was pi 
nounced, a short shrift, and a stout roy 
and a grave without a coffin ora winding 
sheet, ended the proceedings. 

But a great change has taken pla 
On the northern 


ers. cow 


ranges cattle stealing 
has become almost entirely a thing of t) 
past. States and Territories have enact 
laws requiring that all cattle shall 
branded, and that the brands shall be 1» 
corded in the office of the clerk of thi 
county in which the owner of each her 
resides. The brands are also published 
Thus the light of publicity is thrown upoi 
the whole range cattle business, and at 
the same time it has acquired all those si 
curities which characterize organized an¢ 
well-ordered commercial enterprises. 

At first the cattle on thi 
northern ranges was confined mainly t 


raising of 


settlers possessed of small means. But 
soon men of enterprise and capital saw 
that the placing of great herds on thi 
ranges of the north, as had been done fo: 
years in Texas and in Mexico, would, un 
der adequate protection, be attended wit 

great profit, for already railroads travers 
ing or extending out into the Territori: 
afforded the facilities for transporting ¢ 

tle to the three great primary cattle ma! 
kets of the United States, viz., Chicago 
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Louis, and Kansas City—Chicago be 


bv far the largest—and thence to the 
rkets of the world 
It was an enterprise which required 
ith capital and courage. The State of 
xas had for years been a prolifie breed 
eround for eattle. At that time eat 
ere worth on the ranges of that State 
than their hides and tal 
Two-year-old steers could be 
in almost unlimited 
ym $3 50 to $4 50 a head. 
had an army of cow boy s. who were 
with the Indian in all 
who rather courted than re 
sed a passage at arms with the savage. 
Here were therefore three material 


little more 
pur 
ised numbers for 
Besides, Tex 
juainted his 
Lys, and 
ele 
nts of suecess in a great undertaking 

Intelligent 
nterprise came in and formed the com 
and not 
ime a matter of personal interest with 


ipital, eattle, and cow boy s. 


nation long afterward it be 
e Indian to remain on his reservation 
the year round. Speedily the Texas 
teer superseded the buffalo, and the cow 
became the dominant power through 
New Mexico, 
Montana, and the western portions of Da 
Within the 


‘ief period of fifteen years the cordon of 


Colorado, Wyoming, 


ita, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
ttle interests was drawn so close around 
the Indian reservations that the monarch 
f the plains became ‘‘ye gentle savage.” 
Asa general rule the ranch cattle busi 
good management, been 
Hundreds of 
ien who a few years ago went into the 


ess has, under 
onderfully suecessful. 
isiness with exceedingly limited means 
‘cattle and 
sunt their assets by hundreds of thou 


ive become kines,” how 


sands and even by millions. In certain in 


tances also women have embarked in the 
enterprise, and among the number are 
ose who now rejoice in the sobriquet 


f ‘cattle queens.” 


The market value of the surplus prod 


ct of the entire range and ranch cattle 
the 
$40,000,000, aside from the consumption 


vithin that area. 


rea during year 1884 was about 
3esides, the increased 
ilue of herds during the year is esti 
mated at quiteas much more. Through 
ut that area the cattle business is the chief 
commercial enterprise; but as trade makes 
trade, it 


ating 


instrumental in 
important collateral and related 
trade interests. 


has been cre 
One of the most impor 
tant results of this has been that the sev 


eral transcontinental railroads have built 
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local traffic 
conception of 


a large and profitable 
‘he original 
tratlic 
almost 


transeonti 


nental was that it would be econ 


fined ‘through busi 


but the loeal tonnage of the North 


entirely to 
ern Pacific Railroad during the year 1884 
constituted 
total 
the 


five per cent 
the 


Railroad 


ninety ot its 


tonnage, and local tonnage of 


Union Pacitie constituted 
forty-three per cent. of its total tonnage 
The cow-boy of to-day, especially on 
the northern ranges, is of entirely differ 
the 


conditions have produced 


from 
New 


the change 


ent type original cow-boy of 
Texas. 
The range cattle business of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, and Dakota is, as already stated, 
anew business. Those engaged in it as 
chiefly from the 
east of the Missouri River and 
the Indian Territory. Among 


them are also many Englishmen, Scotch 


proprietors are States 
situated 


north of 


men, Frenchmen, and Germans of large 
have 
embarked in the business quite extensive 


means, embracing titled men who 
ly. Many of these came to America ori 
ginally as tourists or for the purpose of 
hunting buffaloes, but the attractiveness 
of the cattle business arrested them. and 
they have become virtually, if not through 
the act of naturalization, American herds 
men. Some of this class have, from the 
force of romantic temperament and the 
exhilaration of range life, themselves par 
ticipated actively in the duties of the cow 
DOY 

Organization, discipline, and order char 
the the 
ranges, In a word, the cattle 
that 
from the beginning been carried on upon 


acterize new undertakings on 
northern 
is now and has 


business of section 


strictly business principles. Under such 
proprietorships, and guided by such meth 
ods, a new class of cow-boys has been in 
troduced 
come from Texas, and have brought with 
them a knowledge of the arts of their eall- 
ing, but the number from the other States 
the Territories 
majority of the whole. 
ates of American colleges, and others of 
Many 


have resorted to the occupation of cow 


and developed. Some have 


and constitutes a large 


Some are gradu 
collegiate institutions in Europe. 


boy temporarily and for the purpose of 
range 
the view of eventually engaging in it on 
their the interest of 
friends desirous of investing money im the 


learning the cattle business, with 


own account, or in 


enterprise 





sS4 


‘J 1 
ife ¢ DOY is always one of 


His 


are 


The 
excitement an from: ic interest 
‘riding on trail” 
at night 


VakKing hours w 


and he makes 


spentin the sadadl 


his bed hn the lap of motnuer earth 
rhe ore 


1» 
i} 


ch are vearly driven 


at herds wh 


ot 


Texas to the northern ranges usual 


embrace from 2500 to 4000 young cat 


and the movement has since its 


iC 1) 


beginning, about eighteen vears ago, 


imounted to yout 4,000,000 head, worth 


nearly 850,000,000 Hach herd is placed 


in charge of a boss, with from eight to ten 


cow-boys, a provision wagon, and a cook, 


kour Horses are SUpPpIile d LO each cow bov 4 
rhe 


accus 


for the duty is an arduous one 


range cattle when away from their 


tomed haunts are suspicious and excitable, 


and need to be managed with the great 


t ire 
When **« 


at nightfall, andall 


est « » keep them from stampeding. 


yn trail” they are *‘ close herded” 


lie down within aspace 


‘er mr 1 
of about two acres rhe cow-boys then 


by w hes ride around them all night 


ate 
The sensible presence of man ap 


the 


Long 


pears to give annals a feeling OF Se 


f to 
Montana requires from four to six months. 
Herds are and 
Washington Territory to Wyoming and 
Montana It for 
had actual « xperience in 
the diffieul 


he j0 ney rom southern Texas 


also driven from Oregon 


eastern IS impossible 


one Who has not 


Y on trall to imagine 


ties involved in driving a large herd of 


| 
wild cattle over mountain ranges, across 


desert lands where ll Some Cases food and 


water are not found for many miles, and 


where streams must be crossed which are 
liable to dangerous freshets. 
A large 
‘ h : me Pa : : 
embraced in the area which Silas Bent, an 
terms 


Thund 


orthern ranges is 


part of the n 


accomplished meteorologist, * the 


irl hplace of the tornado.” er and 
lightning are here frequent, and they are 
especially terrifying to range cattle. The 
most thrilling incident the life of the 
cow boy oecurs on the oecasion of a thun 


in 
der-storm at night Such an occurrence 
is thus deseribed from perso ial observa 
Mr. William A 
writer 


tion bi Baillie Grohman, 


an English 
“On the approach of one of these vio 
es ; : 
lent outbursts the whole foree is ordered 


on duty - the spare horses—of which each 
man has always three, and often as many 
are carefully fed and teth- 


herd is ‘rounded up,’ that 


is eight or ten 
ered, and the 


is, collected into as small a space as possi- 
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ble, while the men continue to ride aro 
ho 


p! 


Ke 


the densely massed herd. Li 
cattle derive courage from the close 


The thunder peals 


imity of man. 


the vivid lightning flashes with amayz 
brillianey, as with lowered heads the |i 
eagerly watch the slow, steady pace of 
cow-ponies, and no doubt derive fron 
a comforting sense of protection si 

times, however, a wild steer will be una 
to control his terror, and will make a « 
through a convenient opening. The 
sis is at hand, for the example will su 
be followed, and in two minutes the w 

herd of 4000 head will have broken thn 

the be 
surging, bellowing mass of terrified bea 


line of horsemen and away 


Fancy a pitch-dark night, a pouring 
rent of rain, the ground not only ent 
strange to the men, but very broken, a 
full of 
and hollows, and you will have a pict 
of cow-boy duty on such a night. T! 
must head off the leaders. Onee fai 
off, they will stampede twenty, thirty 


dangerously steep water-cours 


even forty miles at a stretch, and ma 
branches will stray from the main he 
Not alone the reckless rider, rushing le 
long at breakneck pace over dane 
ground in dense darkness, but also 
horses, small, insignificant beasts, 
matchless for hardy endurance and 
ingness, are perfectly aware how mu 
depends upon their speed that night, 
kills them. Unused till the last moni 
remains the heavy cowhide 

whip, and the powerful spurs with rows 
the size of five-shilling pieces Urged o1 


*vuirt,’ 


by a shout, the horses speed alongside t 
terrified steers until they manage to reac 
the leaders, when, swinging around, at 
fearless of horns, they press back the bi 
lowing brutes till they turn them \ 
the men pursuing this manceuvre, t 
headlong rush is at last checked, and tl 
leaders, panting and lashing their sid 
with their tails, are brought 
the whole herd again 


to stand 


a 
and is 
up. 

Throughout the northern ranges sobri 
ety, self-restraint, decent behavior, a 
faithfulness to duty are enjoined up 
the cow-boys. A great improvement 


also observable in the COW boys of Te Sas 


‘rounded 


Deeds of violence among them are now 


few. The morale of the entire range al 


ranch cattle business of the United States 


now compares favorably with that of oth 
large enterprises. 
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CHAPTER XXXTI 
OF FAITH 
HE 


day, the 27th 


following 

of October, 

was a dark 
one in the ealen 
dar of a fair and 
good yo ne? lady 
Two years would 
then have passed 
Faith Dar 


ling, at the age of twen 


sinee 


ty, had received sad tid 


1 ] 
hich would make 


flow 


at least she thought, 


iInas, W 

the rest of her life 
n shadow So 
tful (or rather perhaps unconscious, 
had learned the 


that time and the tide of 


she not facts of 


vet 
vears sub 
To 


and 


re the loftiest youthful sorrow, 


iuvm and stedfast heart like hers, 


nature strone but self-controlled. no 


isual change, or light diversion, or sud 


interest 


in other matters, could take 


place of the motive lost Therefore, 


ng of a deep true faith, and staunch in 
belief of a great God, good to all who 
His goodness, she never went away 

n what she meant, that faith and hope 

suld feed each other 

ris saved her from being a trouble to 
one, or damping anybody's cheerful 


ss, or diminishing the gaiety around 


She took a lively interest in the af 


rs of other people, which a ‘* blighted 


e’ declines to do; and 


their plea 


es ministered to her own good cheer 


thout, or at rate her 
Therefore 


rybody, and beloved by all who had 


any 1 bevond 


owledge. she was liked AY 
heart for a brave and pitiful story. 


is a sweet flower, half cl 


rm, continues to breathe forth its sweet 


sed by the 
However, there were times when even 
ith was lost in sad remembrance, and 
‘bright young spirit became depressed 
the hope deferred that maketh sick the 
rt. As time grew longer, hope grew 
ss; and even the cheerful Admiral, 
rsed in perils of the deep, and acquaint 
{ with many a wandering story, had 
made up his mind that Erle Twemlow 


well 


ACK MORE 


was ce id. il 
of The reetor 
hold 


ther, could 


; : 
conclusion; and 
the 


the meaning, of de span 


that 


disdaining mention 


those to whom the s 


Interesting In the 


Wort 
strict rule to avoid it 


the eves were olten tile | 


Faith Darling at first 


scorned 
law. ‘It does seem so unkind, 


to say, ‘‘ that even his name should 


terdicted, as if he had disgraced himse 
If he is dead, 
None hin can 
But he is not dead He will 


to us, perhaps next week, perh 


} + 
has adiead With hi 


who ever sa doubt 


COME VDACK 


ips to-mor 


row, perhaps even while we are aft 
speak of him. If it is for my sake 
you behave thus, I am 


as to require it 


The peculiar circumstances of 


baffled « nquiry, 


had not Only 


Very 


beginning precluded 


With the keenest eyes, Shi 


vest ears, and longest h 


no now econaue 


many sneaks V 


eall **speeial enquiries,’ could 


nothing with a case Liere 


ho be@inniha it. ive V, in fair 


2 and with large knowledge added, 


» matter would not have been easy; but 


} 
In War universal, and Diahnk I1”7hnorance, 


there was nothing to be done but to sit 


down and think \nd the story invited 
a good deal of thi 


nking, because of its dis 
appointing turn, 


During the negotiations for 
1801, and before any 

orders were sent 

Hope for the return of a regiment of 
line, which had not been more than three 


months there. But the Cape was 


i LLIK@LY 
to be restored to Holland, and two empty 
transports returning from India were to 
call under convoy, and bring home tliese 
One of 


Twemlow, then a 


troops. the officers wv 
Erle 
vears of age, and under 
Admiral’s for 
maiden whose heart had been 


is Captain 
wut twenty-five 
probation, by the 


decree, the hand of the 


his from a 
time to itself immemorial. After tiresome 
days of impatience, the transports arrive d 
under conduct of a frigate; 


—" 
and alter an 
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other week, the soldiers embarked with 


fine readiness for their native land. 
But before they had cleared the Bay, 
they met a brig-of-war direct from Ports 


mouth, carrying despatches for the officer 


in command of the troops, as well as for 
the captain of the frigate. Some barbar 
ous tribes on the coast of Guinea, the part 
that is called the Ivory Coast, had plun 
dered and burnt a British trading station 
within a few miles of Cape Palmas, and 


had killed and devoured the traders. 


These natives must be punished, and a 
stern example made, and a negro mon 
arch of the name of Hunko Jum must 
have his palace burned, if he possessed 
one; while his rival, the king of the 
Crumbo tribe, whose name was Bande- 
liah, who had striven to protect the trad- 
ers, must be rewarded, and have a treaty 
made with him, if he could be brought to 
understand it. Both sailors and soldiers 
were ready enough to undertake this little 
spree, as they called it, expecting to have 
a pleasant run ashore, a fine bit of sport 
with the negroes, and perhaps a few nose- 
rings of gold to take home to their wives 
and sweethearts. 

But, alas! the reality was not so fine. 
The negroes who had done all the mis- 
chief made off, carrying most of their 
houses with them; and the palace of Hun- 
ko Jum, if he possessed one, was always a 
little way further on. The Colonel was 
a stubborn man, and so was the sea-cap- 
tain—good Tories both, and not desirous 
to skulk out of scrapes, and leave better 
men to pick up their clumsy breakages. 
Blue and with one another to 
scour the country, and punish the natives 


red vied 


if only they could eateh them 
vindicate, 


and to 
strong language, 
the dignity of Great Britain, and to make 
an eternal example 


With tmueh 


what the white 
man makes, under that slimy sunshine 
and putrefying 


But white bones are 


moon. Weary, slack- 
hearted as they were, the 
coast-fever fell upon them, and 
they shivered, and burned, and groaned, 
and raved, and leaped into holes, or rolled 
into camp fires 


jointed, low 
deadly 


The Colonel died early, 
Naval Captain followed him: 


none stood upon the order of their going; 


} 


and the 


but man followed man, as in a funeral, 
to the grave, until there was no grave to 
The hand of the Lord was stretch- 
against them; and 


ro to. 


ed out never would 


one have come back to England, out of 











more than five hundred who landed 
cept for the manhood and vigour of as 
man, Captain Southcombe, of the tr 
port Gwalior. 


al 


This brave and sensible man had be 
left with his ship lying off to be signal| 
for, in case’ of mishap, while his cons: 
and the frigate were despatched in 
vance to a creek, about 
westward, where the land-forece triu 
phant was to join them. Captain Sout 
combe, with every hand he could muste: 
traced the unfortunate party inland, and 
found them led many leagues in the wrong 
direction, lost among quagmires breat 
ing death, worn out with vermin, venom 
and despair, and hemmed in by savages 
lurking for the night, to rush in upo 
and make an end of them. What nec 
of many words? This man, and his co 
rades, did more than any other men on t 
face of this earth could have done wit 
out British blood in them. They buried 
the many who had died without hope ot 
the decent concealment which our lif 
has had, and therefore our death longs 
for; they took on their shoulders, or on 
cane wattles, the many who had made 
their minds to die, and were in mu 
doubt about having done it, and tli 
roused up and worked up by the seruff of 
their loose places the few who could get 
along on their own legs. 


twenty leag 


And so, wit 
great spirit, and still greater patienc 
they managed to save quite as many as 
deserved it. 

Because, when they came within sig 
nal of the Gwalior, Captain Southcom) 
marching slowly with his long limp bu 
dens, found ready on the sand the litt 
barrel, about as big as a kilderkin, of true 
and unsullied Stockholm piteh, which le 
had taken, as his brother took Madeira 
for ripeness and for betterance, by riglit 
of change of climate. With a little of this 
given choicely and carefully at the back 
of every sick man’s tongue, and a littl 
more spread across the hollow of his ston 
ach, he found them so enabled in the al 
ternoon that they were glad to sit up | 
the bottom of a boat, and resign then 
selves to an All-wise Providence. 

Many survived, and blessed Captai 
Southcombe, not at first cordially—for t 
man yet remains to be discovered who is 
grateful to his doctor—but gradually mor 
and more, and with that healthy actio: 
of the human bosom which is called ex 
pectoration, whenever grateful memories 
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But 


re 


tar 


lives we 


e rekindled by the smell of 
is a trifle 

ed, and the Nation should have thank 

Captain Southeombe, but did not 


many useful 


\fter these sad incidents, when sorrow 
old friends was tempered by the friend 
warmth afforded by their shoes, a mus 

vas held by the Major in command, 
1 there was only one officer who could 
himself alive, nor be cer 
ed as dead. That one was Krle Twem 

and the regiment would rather have 
Urgent as it 


ner assert 


anv other two officers. 
s, for the safety of the rest, to fly with 
rv feather from this pestilential coast 
s were handed, boats despatched, and 
ings tried with Hunko Jum, who had 
with promptitude, the 
» was not wanted. From this no 
his chiefs, and all h 


ippeared m0- 


nt he 
monarch, and is 
tion, it was hard to get any clear intel 
nee, | 


bsorbine. 


ecause their own was absorbed 
They had found upon the 
ls a cask of Admiralty rum, as well as 
tout residue of unadulterated pitch 
and historical ro 


es, and tongues, 


ce—fora eask had been washed ashore 
generations since, and set up fora god, 
en the last drop was licked—induced 
s brave nation to begin upon the rum; 
d fashion (as powerful with them as 
th us) compelled them to drink the tar 
ewise, because they had seen the white 
n doing it. This would have made it 
| to understand them, even if they had 
n English seholars, which their igno 
ce of rum proved them not to be; and 
sailors very nearly went their way, 
r sadly ascertaining nothing, except 
t the eask was empty. 
But luckily, just as they were pushing 
a very large, black head appeared 
‘om behind a vegetable-ivory tree, less 
in a quarter of a mile away, and they 
ew that to Bandeliah, 
revered king of the Crumbos, who had 
dently smelled rum far inland. With 
m they were enabled to hold discourse, 


this belonged 


irtly by signs, and partly by means of an 

and highly polished negro, who had 
en the rat-catcher at the factory now 
isumed; and the conclusion, or perhaps 
arrived at from 


ints, grins, nods, waggings of fingers 


confusion, signs, 
| twistings of toes, translated grandilo- 
ently into broken English, was not far 
om being to the following effect: 
To wit, that two great kings reigned in- 
land, either of them able to eat up Hunko 


Bandeliah at 
both of them too proud 
that was flat, or in that w 
They two great 
the 
out 


Jum and 
root uy 
land as 
ruled over nations 


Houlas, 


of 


salt 


called and the Quackwas, 


roiling sight among great rivers 


and lands with clear water standing over 
And if the white 1 


understand this, it was 


t 


nen could not 


them. 
because thi y drank 
salt-water. 
Moreover, 
kings, th 
the 


world, 


they said that ol 


King of the Houlas wi: 


beautiful ever seen in all 
to 


But the king of t 


man, most 


the and able jump over any 


he Quack 
he had 


and wi 


man's head. 


was man, and although 


Was a 


is 


more than two thousand wives, 
taller by a joint of a bamboo than Bande 


liah 


four 


whose stature was at least six feet 
yet nothing would be of any use to 
him, unless he could come to an agree 


Mabonga, 


a durra straw 


ment with the queen of the 


Houlas, to split with him 


But Mabonga was coy, and understand 


ing men, as well as jumping over them, 


would grant them no other fa 


vour than 
How 


ever, the other great KInNg was determined 


the acceptance of their presents 
to have her for his wife, if he 
all for 
caught and kept the 


abol shed 


| ] 
Lhis reason he had 


the rest, and 
lost EKnelshman 


it Ws 
would kill him, until he 


as 


a medicine-man; and not likely 


that he 


1s 
failed or 
succeeded 

To further enquiries Bandelial answer 
ed that to rescue the prisoner was impos 
If it had been his own newest wife, 
The 


fh piaces 


sible. 
he would net push out a toe for her, 
great king Golo lived up in hig 
that overlooked the ground, as he would 
these white men, and his armies went like 


None 


they 


of his 


wind and spread like fire 
warriors ate white man’s flesh; were 
afraid it would make 

A brave heart is generally tender in the 


them cowardly. 


middle, to make up for being so firm out 


side, even as the Durian fruit is. Captain 


Southecombe had walked the poop deck of 
the 


the Gwalior many a time, in cool of 
the night, with Erle Tw 
companion, and had taken a 
liking to him. So that when the surviv 


ors of the regiment were landed at Ports 


emlow for his 


warm 


very 


mouth, this brave sailor travelled at his 


own cost to Springhaven, and told the 
Rector the whole sad story, making it 
clear to him beyond all doubt, that no- 
thing whatever could be 
the poor young man from those savages, 


done to rescue 
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kor the should not have allowed his mind 
nland tribe, inhabit- dwell so fondly on the personal app 
vy unknown to any ance of a negress! 
ed to extend to some The Rector was astonished at this it 
md lakes resembling inland — tice, and began to revise his opinion a 
Faith as the fairest and sweetest oir 
1adeep quiet all the world; but Mrs. Twemlow smi 
Southcombe one when she had left off erying, and 
might keep that she liked the dear child all the bet 
merey of for concluding that Ponga—or whate 
‘d to him. her name was—must of necessity anc 
the mistake the first glance fall desperately in 
abandon such a hope, withherown Erle. Then the Rector eo 
least expected it, ‘Oh, to be sure, that explained it! 
before him. He pre- he never could have thought of that, 
erience of the western out his wife's assistance.” 
niggers he knew were Two years now, tio years of quiet 
ting according to their tience, of busy cheerfulness now and th 
differed according to and of kindness to others always 
he was free to say, made of Faith Darling a lady to be lo 
a condition he never would for a hundred years, and for ever. 1 


despairing, though it might be- sense of her sorrow was never far f) 


ome very hard not to do so, as time went her, yet never brought near to any ot 
n without bringing any news. He him- by herself; and her smile was as wa 
‘had been in sad peril more than once, and her eyes as bright, as if there | 
it appeared quite hopeless; but never been a shadow on her youth. 
is wife and his children be greeted by her,and to receive her ha 
rd had been pleased and one sweet olance of her large vO 
will, was enough to make an old n 
buked by this brave feel that he must have been good at som 
ide no pretence what- time, and a young man hope that 
vhen they said Good- should be so by and-by ; though the 
bright with the good- deney was generally contented with t 
he human race, who hope. 


inflicted as yet upon 


+ 


not 
Mr. Twemlow’s heart fell when 


s rone suite as if he h: OS ‘ m1) ww 
is gone, quite as if he had lost CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
: but he braced himself 
re pita FAREWELL, DANIEL. 

f imparting sad 

is wife and daughter, and worst THOUGHTFUL for others as she aly 
to Faith Darling. But the latter was, this lovely and loveable young 

ae 


im by the way in which she man went alone, on the morning of t 


while she made no pretence day that was so sorrowful for her, to by 


ie was speaking as if a little share of an elder lady’s sorro 


And the strangest and comfort her with hopes, or at 


n Mr. Twemlow’s opinion, rate with kindness. They had shed tears 
was her curious persistence about Queen together when the bad news arrived, 
Mabonga. Could any black woman—and again when a twelvemonth had weak« 
she supposed she must be that—be consid- ed feeble hope; and now that anothe 

white people to be beautiful? Had year had well-nigh killed it in old hearts 
tain Southeombe ever even seen her; too conversant with the cruelties of t 
nd if not, how could he be in such rapt- world, a little talk, a tender look, a gent 
ives about her attractions? She did not repetition of things that had been said at 
ce to sav a word, beeause he had been so least a hundred times before, might ent 
nd and so faithful to those poor sol- bv some subtle passage to the cells of c 
diers, whom it was his duty to bring home fort. Who knows how the welted \ 
‘e: but if it had not been for that, she leaf, when we give it shade and moistu 
might have thought that with so many crisps its curves again, and breathes 1 
children and a wife at Limehouse, he bloom upon its veinage? And who « 
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Vinpathiies again 
‘ongenially to the alter 
thout thinking about if 
to do a little good, if 


“rt ta thy) } ly 
e private Wai¥V LIPOU ii il 


ding to the rectory, 
It Was scarceiv ty oOo ¢ it 
Was shining, and tne airc 
‘an be in October 
her fast, for fear of dro} 


brooding vein, when 


SHOOK 
tation a man came forth nified sadness t 


stood Within ¢ AW OVS 1 of having hu 
She was startled for an in might have known, 


se the place was lonely, and nothing of tl 
ntain Stubbard’s batterv crew had es- so industrious and s 
. 


hed their power to repulse the French it be? Is it anythin 


pounding their fellow ‘ountrymen Stubbard and his men, 


t 


presentiv She Saw thik vas Dan you do not ke em, 


il 
} 


Cit, looking as unlike himself as any old opr nehave h people 


ean do (without the aid of an artist), Have you been oblig 
vith some surprise sie went on to of them, Daniel 


him ‘** No, miss, no I 


Instead of looking bright, and bold, and hand by laying it on 


‘less, with the freedom of the sea in his as those. Unless they 
face, and that of the sun in his elus- insult me, I mean 


curls, voung Daniel appeared care- to me. No, 


; Or 
muss, 
n and battered, not only unlike his worse than money 
oper self, but afraid of and ashamed of — tery 

He stood not firmly on the ground, ‘Well, Daniel, | 


would not on any 
lightly poised like a gallant sailor, account,” said Faith, with her desire of 
loosely and clumsily like a plough- knowled 


vledge growing hotter by 


in who leaves off at the « nd of his fur kettle boils by Waiting “on 
to ease the cramp. His hat looked would I desire to know anything 

s if he had slept in it, and his eyes as if do not seem to think my advice 

of, lL am not 


t 


had not slept with them. ielp you to get out 
| 


Miss Darling had always been fond of , but still my time is getting r: 


Dan, from the days when they played on late for what I have to do. By the tim 


beach together, in childhood’s con- I come back from the rectory, perh: 
pt of social law. Her old nurse used you will have made up your mind 
shut her eyes, after looking round to it. Till then, good-bye to you, Daniel 
ike sure that there was ‘* nobody com He stepped out of the path, that she 
¢ to tell on them,” while as pretty a might go by, and only said, ** Then good 
r of children as the benevolent sea bye, miss; 


| shall be tar away when you 
prattled with were making mirth come back.” 


| musie and romance along its margin This was more than tl 


\nd though in ripe boyhood the unfaith- or largest—which generally is the worst 
Daniel transferred the hot part of his regulated—feminine mind could put 
mage to the more coquettish Dolly, with. Miss Darling ¢ 


t 


ame DacK, W 
Faith had not made any grievance of mind made up to learn al 


or to k 
it, but rather thought all the more of reason why. 
n, especially when he saved her sister's ‘Dan, this is unworthy of you, 
fein a very rash boating adventure. said, with her sweet voic 

So now she went up to him with a ‘Have I ever been hard 
friendly mind, and asked him softly and you, Dan, that you should 
pitifully what trouble had fallen upon me?” 


him. At the sweet sound of her voice. ‘*No, miss, never. But too 


full of sorro 
or unkind to 


be so afraid of 


much the 
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That makes it so bad for me 


rood pve 


[ am going-‘away, miss 


be otf this evening. I never shall 


opringhaver no more, nor you, miss 


nor novodyv eitse 


It is quite impossible, Dan. You must 
g You don’t look at 


You 


over-time I 


be Gdreamill 


all like 
yourself to-day have been doing 


mueh have heard all 


hard 


have been quite sorry for you on Sun 


it,and how very you work, 


ivs, to see you in the gallery, without a 
f rest. still obliged to rive the time 


with your elbow L have often been as 


tonished th 
Why, Dan 


her he 


at your mother could allow it. 
if you go away, you will break 
and I 
more ih Springhaven iy 

** No, miss, 
them 


art, don’t know how many 


ho The Vv very soon mends 
It is the one as goes away that gets 
a deal the worst of it Iam sure I don't 
know whatever [ shall do,without the old 
work to attend to. But it will get on just 
as well without me.’ 

‘* No, it replied Faith, looking 
at him very sadiy, and shaking her head 


at uch evnical 
the 


won't 


views; ‘‘nothing will be 


same, when you are gone, Daniel; and 


you ought to have more consideration 


‘Lam going with a good man, at any 


“ale, he 


answered, ** the freest-minded 


rentieman that ever came to these parts. 
Squire Carne, of Carne Castle, if you 
please, 

‘*Mr. Caryl Faith, in a 
tone which made Daniel look at her with 
Oh, 


miss 
Carne!” eried 
some surprise. *‘‘Is he going away ? 
I am so glad!” 

‘No, not Squire Carne himself. 
Only to provide for me work far away, 


TNISS 5 


and not to be beholden any more to my 
And man 
may earn and keep his own money, and 


own people work where a 


hold up his head while adoing of it.” 
Oh, Dan, of 

things than I do. And every man has a 

right 


you know more such 


to be independent, and ought to be 
so, and I should despise him otherwise. 
Sut don’t be driven by it into the oppo- 
site extreme of disliking the people in a 
different rank 


‘No. 


OnLY fear 


that 
is liking some of them too 


miss, there is no fear of 
the 
much 

** And then,” continued Faith,who was 
now upon one of her favourite subjects 
past 


Interruption, ““you must try to re- 


member that if you work hard, so do we, 


or nearly all of us. From the time my 


father gets up in the morning, to the t 
he has 


when he goes to bed at night, 
as he tells us every 


got five minutes 

for attending to anything but busi 
Even at dinner, when 
hour, and won't 
you ?” 


you get a 
be disturbed 


how 
‘No, miss; the 
No workman as res} 
himself would take fifty-nine minute 
sixty.” 


all work 


not if 
tumbling down. 


‘* Exactly so; and you are right. 

Your di 
you have earned, and you will hav: 
And 
your supper too, and a good long nig} 
wet over it. 


stand up for your rights. 


the same with your breakfast 


, 
bed 


Do you jump up in 
fore you have shut both eyes, hearin: 
faneying you have heard the bell, t 
calls you out into the cold, and the da 
and a wet saddle, from a warm pill 
And putting that by, as a trouble of t 
war, and the chance of being shot at 
dark tall men”—here Faith shuddered 
her own presentment, as the image « 
Caryl Carne passed before her hi 
you to consider, at every turn, that what 
ever you do 
best 


though you mean it for thi 
will be twisted and turned against 
vou by some one, and made into wicked 
ness that you never dreamed of, by en 
ous people, whose grudge against you 
that they faney you look down on them 
Though I am sure of one thing, and t 
is that my father, instead of looking dow 
upon any honest man because he is po 
looks up to him; and so do I; and so d 
every gentleman or lady. And any o 
who goes about to persuade the worki 
people—as they are called, because thi 
have to use their hands more—that px 
ple like my father look down upon then 
and treat them like dogs, and all thos 
wicked stories—all I ean say is, any n 
who does it deserves to be put in thi 
stocks, or the pillory, or even to be traus 
ported as an enemy to his country.” 
Dan looked at the lady with great sur 
prise. He had always known her to 
kind and gentle, and what the old peop! 
called to 
body that came near her. 


** mannersome, ” every living 
But to hea 
her put, better than he could put th 
his own budding sentiments (which 
thought to be new, with the timeworn 
lusion of young Liberals), and to kno 
from her bright cheeks, and brighter eyes 
that her heart was in every word of 
and to feel himself rebuked for the ey 
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and the mischief he had 


l this was enough to make 


id thought 
ear to a 


and 


ery with himself, 


unecertain 
answer 

m eertain that you never thought 
things,”’ Miss Darline continued 


+ gentle smile returning ” FOU 
ich too industrious and sensible 
But | that 
our parish who make it their busi 
their 
ill-will and jealousy and hatred 


for 


hear some persons are 


‘or some reason of own, to 
vhere, to make us all strangers and 
to one another, and foreigners to our 
country. We have enemies enough, 
e will of the Lord (as Mr. Twemlow 
for a sharp trial to us, and a lesson 

pride, and a deep source of grati 
ind charity, and good-will—though 
weely understand how they come in 
d, above all, a warning to us to stick 
her, and not exactly hate, but still 
wv, everybody who has a word to say 
country ata 
s. And ten thousand times as much, 


nst his own time like 
e is afraid to say it, but crawls with 


‘ty poison into simple English bos- 


There is nothing of that, miss, to my 
here,” 


vledge, 


the young fisherman 


vered, simply; ‘‘Springhaven would 


stand none of that; and the club 
nks the health of King George every 
of their meeting, and stamps on the 
for him. But I never shall help to 
it anv more. 


I must be going, miss 

d thank you.” 

Then you will not tell me why you 
You speak of it as if it was against 
will, and yet what 

es you. Have you been poaching, 
Ah, that is it! 

mmediately. 


refuse to say 
gut IT ean beg you 
My father is very good 
to strangers, and as for his doing 
have no fear, Dan: 

not be charged with it, even if you 
e been in Brown Bushes.” 


thing to you you 


Brown Bushes, a copse about a mile in 
was the Admiral’s most sacred spot, 

1 peace allowed him to go shooting, 
use it was beloved by woodcocks, his 
ourite birds both for trigger and for 
But Daniel only shook his head; 
Few 


gs perhaps will endure more wear 


id not been near Brown Bushes. 
in feminine curiosity. But when a trap 
been set too long, it gets tongue-bound, 
| grows content without contents. 
Daniel Tugwell,” said Miss Darling, 


severely, ‘if vou have not been fig] 


or conspiril against society or 


poaching, ‘an well understand 
reasons for not desiring 
And | OLN wonder 


unstances you 


may have 


ady ice 


sistance or 


that under such cire took 


the trouble to wait for me 


nere, as 


} 


(vood-bye 


you 
appear to have done 

**Oh, don’t be cross, miss! ple: 
cried Daniel, r 


tell you all about 


be cross,” Inning 
‘**T would 
instant moment, if it were 
me. You will heara 
vet to Parson 


ther going there 


Laboutl ynen you 


Tweml mo 


afore » had her 


Oreak 
fast. thoue! I was not conecernable to let 
her see me. If the Squire had been home, 


No, 


ashamed 


she would 


have gone up to Hall first 
miss, no. [I done nothing to be 
of; and if you turn back on me, you'll be 
sorry afterwards.” 

Faith was more apt to think that she 
had been too sharp than to be so in be 
She beean at 


her bad 
Dan’s pardon, and he saw his way to 


haviour to any one. once, 


with a blush for ideas, to beg 
what he was come to say. 


Miss Fa 


too rood to be hard upon any one, 


‘You always were too good 


am sure you have not been hard upon me; 
for I know that I 
But I couldn't 


look disrespectable 
find 
wanted, until you spoke so soft and kind 


words to Sav what 


And perhaps, when I say it, you'll be an 


gry with me, and think that I trespass 
upon you.” 

‘“No, IT won't, Dan; I will promise you 
that. You may tell me, as if I were Mr. 
Swipes, who says that he ne lost 


always 


ver his 

temper in his life, because he is 

right, and other people wrong 
‘Well, miss, ’m afraid that ] 


like that, and that makes me feel so un 


not 
comfortable with the difference between 
Beeause it is 


us. all about Miss Dolly, 
and J might seen So imp ident 
know that I would go through fire and 


water to serve Miss Dolly, and I durstn't 


But you 


vo away forever without one message to 
her. If I was in life, 
God Almighty us, 
whether I 
poor, and I'd like to see 
near her! 


her own rank of 


alone should part 


was rich or whether I was 


any one come 
But being only an ignorant 
fellow without any birth or book-learning, 
fool that 


the breadth of the world lies between us. 


I am not such a as 


Lo fc raet 


Only I may wish her well, all the same 


I may wish her well and happy, miss ?” 
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Faith bl 


yrds. and sighed at 


ished 


lave Saved her iife. 


you, the same as 


You may trust me 


ie proper 


* onee bertore TO; 


nute, with you standing by 


though it 
we must not 
It could do vou ho 


But if 
to be useful to 


rht do her harm, 
message, 

of it must be through 
all, I 
impertinent. 


you, muss, and not sent to her at 


vuld be very 

rive her my cood bve, 
vould die to help her. 
lor 
Miss Dolly out 
‘Carne! He 


equal to any 


\nd the useful part is for yourself. 


(road Ss sake, keep 

H 
or the way 
tong 


mind of 


hath a 


woman, with the 


aman beneath it. He hath got- 
edadiert because I care not 
But 
ver must get Miss Dolly. 


very got Yel 


DOaV and SOULS 


skin of a dab what befalls me. 
THISS he Ii¢ 
man in 


may e a some 


1] 
VS, and he 


is wonderful free-minded ; 
lady as marries him had 
r have leaped into the Culver Hole. 
Farewell, miss, now that I have told you.” 
He was gon Faith could even 
he took off his 

er to his curls, as he 
the 


anv voun?g 


perore 


otfer hand, but 


him her 
hat 


and put one fi 
and her 


as she waved her 


f poy lear pe 
Prom ciearing ; 


filled with te 
hand and: 


1 1 
ooKked DbACK 


eves 


ars, 


vered, *‘ Farewell, Daniel!” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
CAULIFLOWERS 


‘THEY ss and hens,” 
] 
Ise 


COC 


Mr. Swipes 
to say in the earlier days of his em- 


pire—* bless you, my lord, they cocks and 


hens knows a good bit of gardening as 


vell as I do They calls one another, 


and they comes to see it, and they puts 
their heads to one side and talks about it, 
another, * Must 


something good there, or he wouldn't have 


and they Say to one be 


made it so bootiful’:; and then up go their 


combs, and they tear away into it, like 


a passel of Scotehmen at a scratching- 


match. If your lordship won't put a 


lock on the door, you will never tas 
t 


bit Oo! eood vegetable.” 


Admiral Darling length 


suaded to allow Mr Swipes the priv 


Was at 


of locking himself in the kitehen-gar 


and then, for the purpose of 


Was put 


getting 


him, a bell in the gable of 


long handle ha 
outside the door in the courtyard to 
the Thus he 
from 
just 


tool-house, with a 


kitchen. was able to 
his labours, without ineurring 
reproach ; and ecradually as he 
clined, with increasing decision, to 
bell when it 
highest laws of nature it left off 1 
So Mr. Swipes in 


walled kitchen-garden sought peace 


swer the 
} 


the 


ine altogether. 


rang, according 


ensued it. 

One quiet November afternoon, w 
the Dan Tugwell 
been talked out and done with 


disappearance of 
, a sad ils 
hap befell this gardener, during the yx 
formance, or, to speak more correctly a 
contemplation of his work. A yawn of 
such length and breadth and height 
profundity took possession of him 1 
the space it had so well occupied still 1 
tained the tender memory. In pla 
words, he had ricked his jaw, not f1 
veneral want of usage, but from the 
mentary excess. 

‘Sarves me right,” he muttered, 
carrying on so, without nothing inside ot 
un. 


Must go to doctor, quick step, a 

no mistake.” 
In this strait 

ter’s (for it 


he set off for John P 
was a matter of luck to 
ale at the Hall, and in such emerge 
he must not trust to fortune), and passing 
hastily through the door, left it unlock« 
behind him. Going down the hill he r 
membered this, and had a great mind to 
go back again, but the unanimous deman 
of his system for beer impelled him dow) 
wards. He never could get up that | 
again without hydraulic pressure. 

All might have gone well, and all 
would have gone well, except for tl! 
vrievous mistake of Nature in furnishing 
women with eyes whose keenness is onl) 
exceeded by that of their tongues. Thi 


cook at 


the Hall, a superior person 
though lightly esteemed by Mrs. Cloa 
—had long been ambitious to have a voict 
in the selection of her raw material. It 
anything was good, who got the cre 
Mr. Swipes, immediately. But if every- 
thing was bad, as more often happened 
who received the blame? Mary Knuckle: 
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“FOR GOD'S SAKE, MISS, DO KEEP MISS DOLLY OUT OF THE WAY OF SQUIRE CARNE! 


n Her lawful name was ** Knuckle- liked both little and big words. without 

but early misfortunes had reduced her thinking of them. 

ich mildness that her name became She had put down her joint, a good 

erted—as she expressed it—in harmo- aitch-bone, for roasting—than which, if 

ith her nature. Facts having gen- well treated, are few better treats—to re 
been adverse to her, she found volve in the distant salute of the fire (un 

e comfort in warm affection for their til it should ripen for the close embrace, 


iral enemies and ever-victorious rivals where the tints of gold and chestnut vie), 


ords. Any words coming with a when it came into her provident mind 
e rush are able to scatter to the winds with a flash that neither horse-radish nor 
strongest facts; but big words—as all cauliflower had yet 


been delivered by 

great orators know—knock them at Mr. Swipes. She must run out and pull 

e on the head and cremate them. But the long handle in the yard, and remind 

cook was a kind-hearted woman, and him gently of her needs, for she stood in 
LXXIII.—No. 438.—-62 
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months ago ? 
Mary Knuckle 
‘ kindness and 


yntment had asked a little wh 


for a bit of salsifv, not for herse 


of herself—but for 
it: also the A 
ed out for a ood ¢ 
o; Mr Swipes 
blaek blight had de 
here they were 
them both, wi 


{ 


eround, as if waiting 
ne! Cauliflowers also (as the 
ll broceoliof every kind he re the\ 
ibundancee, ten long rows all : 
square, very beat 
Some were just curling in their eri 
coronets, to coneea! the voung heart 
was forming, as Miss in her teens « 
her tresses around the first peep of 
aS Many as \ own palpitation; others were sho 
to share this their broad eandid bosoms, with 
or kind mood of sprigs of nature’s green lace cris 
ite or two he had round: while others had their ripe bre 
ialf-hundred strong, shielded from the air by the breakag 
land, to practise their their own broad fringe upon them 
Lie gorgeous joy Mary knew that this was done by 
»orand old eoek, Swipes himself, because he had bro 
made them all her some in that condition; but tl 
and strutting till he suspicious master had accepted his 
head, led the ance that ‘‘they was only fit for p 
earden door soon as the break-stalk blight come 
ted for his follow- *em”; and then the next day he had bo 
they were for rap- the very same, perhaps at nin 
came to his portal of de iupiece, from Mr. Cheeseman’s win 
stout as Britannia her trimmed and shorn close, like the 


i long knife for her fa monk ‘SV il see every bit of 
protect > now that I be here.” Mrs. Knuckles 

; ; spoke aloud, to keep up her cow 
‘Too bad for that old beast to k 


from the very place us 0 


] ) { 
pockedad ou 


ve for pommylarding, because 

all the fruit would go into our } 
And what goes into his’en, I shi 
like to know ? Suppose I lock him « 
vn cabbage as he hath locked us out. He won 

what that back yet for half an hour, any\ 

Phe old Wish I could write—what a list I we 
Bamboo- make, if it was only of the things he d 

Embez- eth he hath got!” 

Strong in her own honesty and lo) 

her master, the cook turned the k« 

suspicion ie lock, and left Swipes to ring hi 

hereshesaw into his own garden, as he always c 

{ it. That is to say, if he should ret 

which was not very likely, before sie 
<i from Mr Swi} time for a good look round. But she 


in November, what \ such a sight of things she had longed 
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THE GRAND © 


with amazement, and time 
eeded. 


{le \ DY 
Until she was startled and ter Yin his mastet 
loud, angry clang of 


i sadly by the » and full times o 
ell in the at home, Mr. Swipes had groy 
Was inaturious vat 


aALe STOCK 
uryv Was ¢€! 


cable. Not only was Mr n more pri 

pes come back, but he ~as he eall it. and denied the 
outside, though his f rN tilled Kitenen 

1 some shivers of fear At first, when 
ound the door locked against him, he 


ight that the Admiral must have come 


more, than he h: ‘ver done be 
fore,in special preparation for some pub 
lic dinners al given at the Dar 


OUT tO 
ling Arms, by military offie 


De 


rs to naval 


’ 
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the former: 


n all 
‘country s enemy 
vell as sword 


did at the sta 


» soon 
and 
for a ride 


as still away 
‘re gone 
he carde ner came 
** Ob, 
the trembling Mary 


ne the bell. 
Best take the upper hand 
a thief, and a and 
friehted. Does he know 
No, for certain he dothn’t. 


rogue, 


‘an { 
One of his big 


vrile 
o lies about me was a letter I 
wrote to poor Jonadab a 
With her eco rage renewed by the sense 
of that wrong, she opened the door, and 
Swipes, 


Mr. Swij 


vaaper in her hand, which ¢ 


stood facing with a piece of 

woman's quick 

vit bade her fetch from her pocket. 
Halloa the 


claimed, with a 


madam! wardener ex 


sweep of his hat and a 


meant to be vastly 


low salute, which he 


satirical; ‘‘so your ladyship have come to 


take the air in my poor garden, instead of 


tending the spit. And what do your lady 


ship think Of 1t, So please you ¢ 
but 
varning of this roval honour.” 


Mrs pre- 


frightened a creat deal more 


Sorry as 


I had any dung about, hadn't no 


Sir,’ said Knuckledown, 


tending to be 
me! | 
But the fowls 


up 


she was ‘oh, sir, forgive 


Lhan 
I meant no harm 


and I 


ain sure 


was running in, ran to stop 
them.” 


Oh, that was how 


your ladyship con- 
descended: and to Keep out the fowls, you 


' 


locked out me 


Allow me the royal and 
unapparelled honour of showing your la- 
dyship to her carriage; and if Lever catch 
her in here again, [ll piteh you down 
the court-yard pretty quick. Be off, you 


dirty baggage, or I won't answer for it 


now! 

Oh, vou are too kind, Mr Swipes ; I 
am sure youare too gentle, to forgive me, 
that! And the little list 1 


flowers in your garden, I shall put 


made 


like of 
oft the 
it in a teapot till the Quality wants some- 
thing 

and his over- 
watered of 
Mary, which were mildly set upon them. 
** List!” he ! What 
do vou please to mean, Miss 

Well, the 


oO un paralle rea 


Mr Swipes wave a start, 


eves could not meet those 


‘little list 


muttered 


‘dirty bavgage’ means no 


thin but just the same 


Sir 


as anybody else might do 


Some people 


calls it a Inventionary, and some ai 


marandum, and some a Catalogus 
don't interfere with you, Mr. Swipes 
the next time as Miss Dolly asks, th: 
as she was doing the other day 

“On; ? The 


Mr. Sw pes used a word conce) 


she Was, Was she 


that young lady which would have ins 
his discharge, together 
one from the Admiral’s best toe. 


immediate 


pray, What was her observations, ma 
‘It was Charles told 
Waiting 


me, for he 
Seems that the 
nip was not to her liking, though |] 
ed out the very best of what few you 


at dinner. 


in. so she looks up from her plate, ant 
‘Well, I cannot understand it 
me itis the greatest mistress in the wo 


Savs: 


she says, ‘that we never can get a 
We've got 
upon 
acres, and a man who ealls himself 
the 
pardoning to you, Mr. Swipes, for 


vegetable fit for eating 


says, ‘a kitchen-garden close 


cardener, by name of Swipes 


young lady’s way of saying it—‘an 
two sons, and his nephew, and I dare 
Well, and 
‘Why, that 
never has a bit of any kind of vegeta 
much less of fruit, fit to lay a fork 


soon his grandsons. 


comes of it? says she. 


Charles was a-pricking up his ears at 
own grumbles, and 
master saw it, and he says, ‘ Hush, Do 
But she up and answers spiritly: * N 
won't hush, papa, because it is too | 
Only you leave it to me,’ she says, 

if I don’t keep the key from that 
thief’—excoose me, Mr. Swipes, for 
shocking language—‘and find out 

he locks up in there, my name’s not H 
ratia Dorothy Darling.’ Oh, don’t le 
dwell so on your mind, Mr. Swipes! ¥ 
know what young ladies be. 


because of his 


They say 
things random, and then goes away 
never thinks no 
don’t be upset so 
Charles!” 
Mr. Swipes took his hat off to ease 

poor mind, which had lost its way alt 
gether in other people's wickedness. ‘* M 


about it. 
or I shall have to « 


more 


[ never set eyes on that young man 
more!” he exclaimed, with more path« 
force than reasoning power. ‘* Either | 
or me quits this establishment to-m 
row. Ah, I know well why he left 
last place, and somebody else shall ki 
to-morrow !” 

‘* What harm have poor Charles don 
the cook asked,sharply; ‘‘it wasn’t } 
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SO YOUR LADYSHIP HAYVI 


said it; it was Miss Dolly. Charley 
told me conferentially.” 

Oh, I 
ns, When anything once gets among 
But 


» about Miss Dolly, as will 


know what *conferentially’ 


vomenkind! IL know a thing or 
her 


with 


give 
izh to do at home, [ll warrant, 
coming spying after me and my af 
Don't you be surprised, cook, what 
you may hear, as 
returneth. 
ugh in a 


SOON aS 
He's a 


number of 


ever 
soft 
ways, 


the 
niral mah 
but he 
tt put up with everything. The nas- 
ttle vixen, if she don’t smart for this!” 
Oh. don’t ‘e. now don't ’e, Mr. Sw ipes, 


it’s a dear!” eried the soft-hearted Mrs. 


Knuckledown: ‘don't ’e tell on her, the 


poor young thing If her hath been ear 


rving on a bit with some of them young 


hoftieers, why, it’s only natteral, and her 
Dick 


without. 


such a voung booty Don’t “e be 
tell-tale, with a 


And 


thines that 


hame to it, or 


perhaps her never said half the 


Charles hath contributed to 


her.” had 


The truth was that poor Dolly 


said scarcely one of them 
Bain’t no young hofticer.”’ Mr. Sv ipes 
replied, contempt iously ten times wuss 
Admiral 
me that paper, Miss, and then, per 


} 
haps, ll tell ’e Be no 


than that, and madder for the 


(sive 


cood to vou, and 


might be useful to me 
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| ( | ) e paper ho ve shall see what Springha 
Ol of her ador do for the good of the Country ai 
enny Shanks glory Of hersell Two bottles and 
\ wd i ead is the lowest that can be e] 
\I the treble X outside 
id n oO punch to follow after His lord 
, ed t to te the gentleman to keep the bottle go 
\| be st no ht for tive Lord [ui utenant of the co 
HISSIO! Wel the popular Marquis ot Southdow 
i] t ibout that to-morro promised to preside at this grand d 
but, o OO at the time ou ave and everybody knew what that n 
a is to make ‘Short tongue and lone throat 
i ) ite ring me two lordships motto im the discharge « 
( lowers { sePCOndS \i beef pu c business. and ‘* Bottle to thee 
! i ong avo: andi andy man on my left!’ was the practical 
ie ll be prett vell of his eulogies In a small space 
{ sself b no this, there would be no chance for 
Mr. Swipe ent muttering up the walk. ber-minded guest to escape his sear 
1 to eut two of the finest eye,and Blyth Seudamore (appoint 
wmilitlowe ntended for (‘heeseman s represent the officers of the Leda 
1 | s turned his therefore the hero of the evening) fe 
very ur aval md he shook his) happy as a dog being led to be drow 
ead. ero ne n self-eommune: ‘‘ You in view of this liquid ordeal. Kor B 
Se I gqon t do it. MV ounge lady You Was a temperate and moderate Vv‘ 
peaks again me ehind mv back. and | man, neither such a savage as to tur 
le imain you, before your face; though Vine to poison, nor vet so Anti-Christ 
1 course, [ need not put my name to it as to turn it into water 
Many finer places had been offered 
> 


the feast, and foremost amonest then 
] TPP VY miral’s use: but or ittes 
CHAPTER XXX\ Admiral’s house; but the commit 

sound judgment had declined them 


The great point Was to have a place 


()N oO dinners at the Darling in easy reach of boats.and where ea 

| ‘ ips the most brilliant and naval officers could be reealled at o 
‘ : s ; ay ; 

( r oO ( ole, because even the if the French should do anything Oo 


od The subject vas the geous, which they are apt to do at the 


f ert ! I eno e month of De outrageous time But when a part 
cember, A.D. 1S t on v the offi had been knocked down, and the bre 
ce Ss qual ( for the tacked over with festoons of laure M 
ear Stonnington, but also by all the Prater was quite justified in rubbing 
eu n people round about those parts red hands and declaring it aS snug a 
ration ¢ e great work done by as could be for the business. There 
H \Miaiest Ss 3S Private Leda re} ( ven a dark elbow where the staircase 
‘ , 4 ers id been consumed ted out. below the bie bressemer of 
tice, both for the partition, and made a little gallery for 
CoO s il 1 le S alle Live ( lil ‘Mmanh, adies to hear speeches, and behold the t 
and Mr. J Prat 1 alwavs stood tive heroes while still fit to be behold 
he | napkin in one hand And Admiral Darling, as vice-chairn 
i er and his heart entering into facts masculine and fe 
to assuage or nine had promised his daughters 
il \ U e gwuesi It vas al Miss Twemlow, under charge of the 
oO oO pract e had been re tors wile and Mrs Stubbard. a peep 
ed this heroie seene, before it should DECE 
Bu oO s M Prater too convivial. The rescuers also of 
Said, Wie ‘ If pretended to make blonde, the flesh and bone, without W th 
nothing of it, for no other purpose than the master brain must still have | 
aggravate | 1, because she thought stranded, were to have a grand suppe 


it he was making too much money, in the covered skittle alley, as the jo 


proportion to what he was giving her came away from their betters, this lo 
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, 
in command of Captam Puc Phe Admiura i y Ta Lu a 
no could rouse up Tis crew s isl rave and c¢ le | i e sta ped 
wdship roused his officers l s hee lie a thie rite il 
iral Darling had been engaged o ci { ‘ ( tab ete nd to 
the set ce of his Count SO i ) ( Os 
and kept »yand dow e ore 
so much, or in and out of at ( sid | { do Even no 
ere ~ yrs rey tha ~ ( | r ( rt ) r ‘ i 
id nearly forgotten his) sha i t i 
sa ne-room table the retlect ino} nous post ) Y | 
s Tac Kor. in those days, to keep a na it 
LD ie 1} ed that the table ! st \ ya Wma ( 
s well as what was put 0 ind e l 
ilIcO spread upon turpentine Vas al homie ist ere da ( i { ite. 
el considered the proper Tooting Tot er anda 1 irned iLO ret ed a xietv b 
spita and soclal @lass this 1@ Se) i hi i LO t 
When sha Mwemlo ind Th ea ) rhto ! t . ‘ 
bb again the Admiral asked n ter upon ¢ er arm, to ( i} é 
ny a time How the dear old fe i here everyvbod ‘ | 
ves LO see i image of his glass every one admired and loved ! rLis 
the table, and the ruby of his port two pre aaug ers Ould rs 
a He “ho | im getting aa | ilching romih a DvD ci tho i 
tiie acl wid er a decel ) themselves unseen i the ¢ " 
nner forard And as for o sO vais and the grand parel hi 
ne—oh Lord! 1 nbers the Marquis made S Spee ithe Kn 
n up. before it comes to mend then ind Queen and Royal Fan le On 
en | come home for even hall a the cloud wind the ¢ L¢ Ga { 
there Salli t SI i ! MS toa tall S LooVe ( S ! ‘ ‘ 
to | must Ira One to thie adies in the } ( rt 
e this stutf off my hands, or els« eep l to sho Lhems ! yr” One mo 
| abomuinat Lp te secretal ment 1 1 al nO OOK eC { 
(mong the pile of letters that had lan bu rom roma ( e fer 
ned iS One ( e |e to the our ot ¢ it sent People pre 
LUISE i@ GIs ced Dot Live OOK and name ho to KnhO oO | ist \W oO 
ell of it \. dirty, u SC) | it are those very love idies And he 
Li ger mut With clums a O i | ould Inake believe to ho oun il 
eC th Wax nm the creases W it i wout t. but his heart ould ho 
. dislike he tore it open; and the dis ether he kne or not 
ecame loathing, as he read yn the very eve o iil | ( earned 
) Ss hen it woul il e reir a fis 
le but arty frend to command, Re not so young as they used to be o hear 
thave kepa from some scoundre out nae 
same been father of wood dawters on that Is pet child, the te of S ( vas 
eoings on of your fammeley Miss no better than she ought to be, which be 
she is a hangel sir but Miss Dolly | ine said of a woman means that she Is as 
no petter than she ort to be, and you bad as she ean be! did Ls e old gventle 
fond of been noticed I see her man had never received sue a coward 
ng company and carryin on dreadful back-handed blow till nm und for a mo 
1a tall dark young man as meens no ment he bent under it 
ind lives to Widow Shankses. Too Then, greatly asl ned of hims ( 
Ss running when the aavs was snort rose and Vilth one strong ora nici 
een up to the cornade rof vour grounds even Mr. Twemlow migh ive used u 
neat he there ever so long. Onlv vou der such provocation, he trod the vile st t} 
her if you dont believe me and wash inder foot, and pitched vith the hire 
use Same time sir. Too other peple tongs into the hre \fiter this h 
sme nose it. Exeoose hon’ sir this better, and resolving most stoutly that he 
ble from your obejiant servant never would let it cross his mind again 


FAX AND NO MISSTAKE made a heht and cheerful answer to the 
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his young girl who came 
and vou ought to be dress 
we kee » His Maj 
Don't 


home 


Shal 
‘utenant W 
Let 
We ne er see 


month; 


alting 


ro at all is op at 


papa vou now, more than 


once 1n a and we don't want to 


see you from a stairease hole, where we 


| have 


mustn't even blow a kiss to you 


vot such a lot of things to tell you, dear 


father: and I could make you la igh much 
more than they will.” 
‘But, 


. 99 
things ¢ 


these grand 


. gently fingering 


my darling all 
said the father 
but half afraid to look at her, because of 
had 


sweetest Navy 


mind; ‘‘the 
the 


bits of silver lace so 


what been in his own 


blue, and brightest 
Army red, and little 
Lam sure I don't 


quiet in between them! 


know what to calla quarter of it; but the 
finest ship ever seen under full sail, with 
the sun coming through her from her roy 
als to her courses—” 


es Now. 
You know that I am not a fine ship at all, 


papa, don't be SO ridiculous. 


but only a small frigate, about eighteen 


guns at the outside, I should say—though 


READ AS FOLLOWS.’ 


she would bea sloop of war,wouldn’t s 
and come here at any rate for you 
command her, if you are 
an Admiral.” 
bi Do 
dear 


not far too le 


old father, 
being carried beyond 


you love your 
* said he, 
usual state by the joy in her eyes as s 
touched him. 

‘What ashame to ask me such a qui 
Oh, papa, I ought to say, ‘Do yo 
love me? 


tion? 
when you go away weeks ai 
months almost together! Take that, pap 
and be quite ashamed of yourself.” 

She swept all her breast-knots av 
that had taken an hour to a 
and flung back her hair that wo 
never be coiled, and with a flash of tears 
leaping into laughing eyes, threw bo 


anyhow 
trate 


arms round her father’s neck, and press’ 
her cool sweet lips to his, which were 1 
at all in the same condition. 

‘There, see what you've done for 1 
now! “Tt will take thr 
quarters of an hour, papa, to make n 
The fas 
ions are growing so ridiculous now—it 
a happy thing for us that we are a hu 
dred years behind them, as Eliza Twe1 


she cried, 


look fit to be looked at again. 
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th} 
VU 


vs thought 
was that the 
‘lock, an unchristi: 


vho could have 


because the Lor 


t their mouths 


to wait upon the King at eigh 
ck that morning. That he could do flavour of its 


Vou. LXXIII.—No. 438.—63 
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and accent 
Not he; he is a very honest and 
fore stupid fe Give him no 


answer nh tions Be al 


for vou 


Libre 


stood 


orgeous 


grold, and 
put toe 


so hard to do it 


his face, his 


was not a pimple on 


were rosy and glistening, but not f 

and his eyes were as bright and clear 

deep as ae up) of large sapphires 
This nobleman said a few words, w 


out any excitement, or desire to cre 

every word to the point and the best 
could be chosen not to a8) bevond 1 
point. There was noa mptat eloquer 


and vet the speech was ¢ loque nt. beea 


it suggested so much more than was 


More excitable natures, overcome | 
a bottle, resolved to have the othe 
n in honour of that toast. 
rest born Then the Marquis did a very kind 
thoughtful thing, for which he deser 
ntil by-and- a bottle of the Royal Tokay, such as ev 
me to you, Napoleon could not obtain. When the 
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the author 
from a point 


Not 
neh wine did | 
the window, whil 
But there si 
ve me nothing 


my own 


it be 
word of a gentleman 
‘Not they!” replied Carne, 
however; ‘they are taking tl 
according to the custom of tl 
But two good things we have d 
learned 
} 


tion 
friend Charron ; we have { 
ceedings, and we have spoile« 


not at all; they are 
ick to enjoy it all the more!” 
“Oh that I were 


to get such a dinner, a 


i nehman., 


IshimMan, 


, 
SO iOoVva 


MOUFFETICH., 


E ISMAIL’S REIGN. 


DE LEON 
who witnessed a new R 
le Rivoli replaeing the narrow street 
irdens of Cairo, or enjove | 


at his 


ent progress, 


ities of the Khedive, 

or dinner parties 
vpt and the EF 

tern to the We 


st 
] 


seemed complete 


\ mouse, 


transtormation 

tian court from the EF 
ern model would have 
Yet the famous axiom of Napoleon, 





THE TRAGEDY OF THE MOUFFETICH 


I 


ford of that re 


sudden and his 
those VW est- 
e pais and 


ike LhOse His 


hoarain 

coins they 

exactions 
k, who re 


the Khed 


next 


~ 1\ 
Oaay ir 


Ism ili 


WhedLve 
and pover 


i 


ior no 
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rothnel 


ot DUS) 


In this 


soon 
nore ex 
Lhan 
merits 
und confi 
Vears 
lment 

ts, until 
Khedive 
ant of 


anda 
more 
ntion 


IV his aml 


nore and more on 
but 
ten 


nhing devices 


fii, 
uUaAlIa 
his name 


the 


made 


throughout 


foreign 
as lis 

live 
to Cairo, made him his 


Trea 


he 


h i as a 


fore creditors and 


presentatives trom Eng 


Messrs 


el proved equal Lo 


Gosehen and 


DV HIS master, 
Coptie clerks the 
nts 


phering IS a 


in the world 


he 


science 


1 
‘lamorous creditors and 


lect d from 
Eng! 


and and 


} 1 ] 
seripes and his 


ror “TS 


A SIX V¢ 

and keep at bay 
iS master’s foreign 
lions of pounds in 
every one but 


ous still 1oO 


and keeping up the shadow 


cre a 


t at home and abroad, 


of its exchequer had 


demonstrated by facts and 


in 


ng these yvears of close 


the character and 


Lh his patron, 


habits of the man underwent a chang 


s lis altered fortunes. 


creat 


It was then the writer first kne 


and formed the opinion of his 


and character, Which was never « hi 


namely, that he was a bold, bad mi; 


great natural energy, of no ecultur 


scruples, and harrow Views, 


. | . 
thorough wiedve ol resours 


Lhe 
Of 


KO 


KReypt and of 
ruthless : at of a 


Mussu ne 


obligation 3. 


people 
hyena 
an 

he Was ihspired DY 


ide} 


ACUI d 


hatred of **the int 
he 


as 


orthodox 
his wavs Yet 


for foreign 


had 


Vell aS TOP Shoy 


VICCB. 


ury, and animal enjoyment, contra 


strangely not only with his early 4 


ing, but with his personal aspeet and 
ing as well 
To the I: 


danapalus in private orgies (in whie 


ist, While revelling like a 


Khedive was said to participate), awe 


aces, COVE! 


ma palace, or cluster of pa 
twenty acres of ground, and furnishe 
a stvle and at an expense even more 1 
than the Khedive’s, with a thousand 
sons congregated under his roof, and 
female slaves than Solomon, the 
address 
, 


ali 


personal appearance and 


still those of an Arab fel mean 


did, and repulsive. Although he 


the 
and in addition, to give 


’ ‘ | ] { 
sem Muropean stambouil cost 


adignity to his 
huge Ol vold-moul 


pearance, a parr 


Spe ctacles, his face and figure never e 


gain the stamp of a Turkish gentle 
and his manner, either arrogant or « 


his interloc 


ging, always inspired 
with repulsion or distrust. 

The temporary shifts and extraord 
ry contrivances by which the Moutfet 
as Finance Minister, contrived to postp 
the evil day of Egyptian insolvency 
up still higher the mountain of debt 
cumulated by the Khedive’s wast ful 
reckless expenditure, and the Kuro) 
bondholders became clamorous, and 
the Khedive, through t 

1 Ne ( 


governments, for the dismissal of Sad 


pre ssure on 


and the substitution of a foreign Bi 
of Control 

Against this Sadyk stood like a wol! 
bay, fighting not only for place, but 
life and property as well; since no 0 
knew better than what his 
from office and the confidence of the K 


he remit 


dive would entail. Banishment and « 


fiscation of his estates and property, lie 











THE TRAGEDY 


tion 
‘OOP 


from 


Mohammed 


ypu 


comm 


blameless by f 


orelg 
roracting unde r compulsion ( 
people The Ulemas 


L1I@wion, 


or ) + 
ge on mos 


of the Mouffetich, 7 ‘riendly manner, the Khedive descended 


by his peril, partly by teps and entered his 


carriage, and the 


Sadvk f lowed and took the seat 


excesses, which had of late passed all joyful 
i Escorted 


onable bounds, this suggestion seem- opposite, a 
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dead men telling no tales.” 
announcements, a few days 
tried and found 
Privy Council for att 
msurrection agan 
and the Christians, for 
mdemnued to transportation 
vpl and confiscation of his es 
as of his being’ Cconye ved t 
a closed dahabeeyvah, were 
from the sidered as blinds only. 
around ments were made in t 
Kgyptien, and that a dahabeey 
to convey the state prisoner up 
was despatched, with its blinds 
closed, and did ascend the Ni 
LS. But the Public | 
sinee ut doul Lé ly 
execution of the sente 
Ss ipposed trial, and that 


emains of Ismail Sadyk rest 


bottom of the Nile near the palace ¢ 
the next foster-brother. 
version The immense property of whi 
vs, save died possessed was all confiscated, 
*have appropriated to the Khedive’s uses 
palaces, lands, slaves, the jewelry 


he ar- his women, all were sold, and a « 


i the 
‘ ‘y io 
e Moutfe mission appointed to Cash the proces 


Kurope, The jewelry alone was_ estimate 
fibre as. three and a quarter millions of do 
alfect His real estate amounted to thirty 
sand acres of arable lands. Bon 
‘time kept shares amounting to a million more 
pashas found among his papers. The va 
very his palaces and furniture must have 1 
ed st veral millions more, His al) 
expenditure amounted to a million 
book recent- half, according to his accounts, at 
ndon by Blanchard indebtedness to about a million, \ 
Ismail Pasha), the was paid out of the proceeds of the 
iccessive murders of his effeets, which was publie, and 
e consequent ly attended by the European and n: 
he Moutfetich. population of Egypt At that sal 
his arrest as above OnLy son, who had been marri atoa 
kx disappeared as daughter of the Khedive (promptly 
from the voreed from lim after his father’s de 
ble on the might have been seen tranquilly s 
desert; and on a divan dispensing pipes and cotter 
his bones are his friends in apparently the most t 
thoughecireum- quil frame of mind. His palaces, t 
ints were tardily connected with each other, surroundes 


papers on these beautiful gardens, were most sumpt 
nobody ered- ly decorated and furnished in Fre 
stvle. Some idea of their extent may 
was not allowed formed from the fact of its having ta 
more than a few a party four hours to stroll through 
1 or poisoned by apartments, without stopping in any 0! 


principle of them. 








HISTORY 


BY 


the Revenue Ma 


familiarly KO 


forme 
consequently 
ntennial ant 
W hile 
a Corps Is a part of 
hnment machinery, tl 
tanding by the publie generally 
ng its scope and character and 
onitude of its varied duties 
at matchless organizer and master of 
iils, Alexander Hamilton, first Seere 
of the Treasury, as early 
nmnmended the employment of 
the security of the revenue 
aband,” and in a bill whiel 
{ presented to Congress submitted a 
position for ten boats to be distributed 
the seaboard as follows: two for 


coast of Massachusetts and New Hamp 


‘e, one for Long Island Sound, one for 


York, one for the Bay of Delaware, 
» for the Chesapeake and neighboring 
ers, and one each for North Carolina, 


th Carolina, and Georgia. They were 


»measure from thirty-six to forty feet in 
eth of keel, at an estimated cost of 
1) each, manned by two officers and 
marines, and armed with swivels. 
Congress appropriated $23,327 50° t« 
port ten equipped cutters, with 10 mas 
s, 30 mates, 40 marmers, and 20 boys 
is was the original plant—an unpre 
ding fleet of small, sharp-built, single 
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{ 


compensatio 
grees, and as 


Vas augment 


ment, frequently 


iy meag 


country 


REVENUE 


CADET 
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many revenue 
essary to provide 
import and 


whereotl 


Usual a 


that had become com 
of the many adventurers 


\ distine 


pennant vere 


\merican waters. 
on and 

the former consist 

tical alternate red and 

a union containing a 


site cround surmounted 


have participated in 
ted States except the 
W hile 


patie s defence has not 


action of the ser 
been 
ed in history, its work 


iron 


een 


mely and efficient, 


In 1797 


, 
and 


hat 


LETS 
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followed that year were unceasing 


effective agents in cooperation Wit 
navy In maintaining the dignity and 
the On the ec 
tion of hostilities the cutters resumed t 


sition ol 


rovernment., 


functions under the Treasury Departmy 


In 1798 a number were emploved eruis 


the West 


embareo act of 1807, 


in the waters of Indies 

intended to cou 
vail Napoleon's deerees, brought the 
vice into special requisition in gua 
and the de ) 


ive of unauthorized merchant ships 


the seaboard arresting 


the war of 1812 its force was actively « 
ployed in repelling foreign invasion 

sels were despatched on hazardous 

sions, and charged with perilous and 
ficult duty, and were frequently in 
thick of action. To the cutter Jeffers 
William Ham, master, is due the 
of the first marine capture of the cont 
that of the British schooner Patriot, 

a valuable eargo of sugars, while on 
way from Guadeloupe to Halifax, J 
25, 1812, just seven days after the prox 
Many 
were displayed by ofhic 


mation of war. deeds of dat 


and bravery 


and crews. 





vounded und s« 


ding the first offic 


he cutters Vadison 


also made important 
es on the Southern coa 
inition and supplies, 
into Charleston and Sav: 
nullification troubles of 1 
il revenue-cutters were stationed « 
leston, pre pared to enforce 
; ‘ 


yn of the tariff laws J ie time ol 


Seminole war they transported troops 


* THOMAS 


munitions, and afforded protection steps Ww 
ers along the coast In the war it schoone 


} 


co eight vessels were order a 


1 to the theatre of operations, 


participated at the naval attac - \ prope 


rado and Tabasco. and worked In Spe neer? th 


mn with the naval squadron The vent 


1ue steamer MeLane and the schoon Harriet Lane, cl 


out of use 
Forward. manning six guns each,were complished niece 
of the expedition under Commo was among those 


M. C. Perry, against the latter port was a notable one 


Frontera. October. 1846 During the naval expedition to Parag 


of the rebellion the cutters were ac 


ely concerned conveying despatches, 
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U.S. REVENUE-CUTTER “LEVEL WOODBURY.” 


ough sea-going vessels, of good manage- (1844); and Thomas Corwin (1850 
able qualities in rough weather, and while another is named after James ( 
equipped for almost any emergency like- Dobbin (Secretary of the Navy 1853-57 
i ly toarise. The greater number of them But such appellations as Andrew Joh) 
have been constructed under the imme- son, William H. Seward, Schuyler Col 
diate supervision of officers of the corps, faa,and U. S.Grant appear on the 
and have been devised with special refer- The last of these, a bark-rigged steam 
ence to the wants of the several stations, propeller of splendid construction, sta 
and many are considered admirable mod- tioned at New York, is the only ship 


els of their size and type. They are usu- belonging to the United States that bears 





ally armed with from two to four breech- the name of the great soldier. 
oading rifled cannon, and provided with The steamers of the Revenue Mar 
necessary small-arms for the use of crews. are, as a general rule, ready at a 


The Commodore Perry, one of the hand ment’s eall to proceed upon prolong 
somest and swiftest cutters in the service, and important missions; as has be 
cruising on Lake Erie, made an average stated, they have been among the 


speed of nineteen miles an hour on her armed force to repel a foreign enemy 


trial trip It is believed that this result aid in the prevention or settlement of 
has not been exceeded by any govern ternational complications. In less th 
ment vessel. It has been the practice in ten days after the ratification of the tre 
ite years to name the vessels after for- (1867) for the purchase of Alaska, 
mer Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries revenue steamer Lincoln. under ec 


of the Treasury Thus four of the cut- mand of Captain John W. White, 
ters shown in our illustrations are named despatched to that region, and much 
respectively after Albert Gallatin (See- formation was obtained regarding 
retary of the Treasury 1801-09); Levi geography, resources, productions, 


Woodbury 1834-41 George M. Bibb mate, ete., of the country. This ecru 
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; 
ed veal Vv the ¢ sing Fra sco M $4, ISS], des ( or Alas 
) t resent time no vessel of ( ect t «) s s a mito re\ 
is met with disaster while e) enue du » Ase fate of two 
such arduous ork As this missing whalers (Me t WV aston and 
s beng prepared ord comes trom Vig tnt ind to nunicate POSS 
wifie coast that the whaling bark bl e exploring steamer Jeannette 
ys IS Supposed to have been Cast Du oy re MIS ( l L netfect lal 
Be ring Sea In the short space ittem S ere made ) Lie Corwin to 
adavs from the reception of the first reach Herald Is id Qnthis trip a land 
s, the revenue-eutter Richard Rush, no was made, after a Zardous run 
ler of the Secret uy ol the Treas irs through ie ad ce ind Wrat é Land 











U. S. REVENUE-CUTTER GEORGE M. 





rted from San Francisco, in the midst w 


is at the same time sighted to the west- 

vinter, on a 4000-mile voyage to the ward. To convey a partial idea of the 

ir ocean, in search of the erew of the perlious nature of navigating the waters 

ssing ship or rather the ice) of the arctic, the fol 
\ vessel that has gained a distinctive lowing incident, taken from the report of 

lie reputation for her various expedi- Captain Hooper, affords a graphie illus 

ms to the arctic is the steam-cutter tration ‘“The wind had inereased to a 
homas Corwin She sailed from San moderate gale, and the snow fell so thiek 
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LAST TYPE OF THE TOPSAIL-SCHOONER CLASS 


md the length of the where the vessel was anchored, 


Shortly after mid party sueceeded in getting on shor 


Ives entirely sur- small boat Lieutenant W. E. Rey 


vere compelled of the party which ineluded C 


in do Hooper, Dr. I. C. Rosse, Assistant 
neer F. BE. Owen, Mr. John Muir, M 
W. Nelson, of the Signal Service, at 
boat's crew), planted the United St 
flag on a cliff, where were secured a « 
of the New York Herald and a rec 
the Corwin’s cruise, and possession 
formally taken of the newly aequire: 
clad territory amid enthusiastic ches 
a salute from the guns of the cutter 
an extract from the Bulletin of the A 
‘an Geographical Society (No. 3, 18 
Rosse says, regarding ** the first 
ingon Wrangel Island”: ‘* It may 
marked with pardonable pride tha 


acquisition Of this remote island, tho 
of no political or commercial value 
serve the higher and nobler purposes 
perpetual reminder of American et 
prise, courage, and maritime skill 
During the cruises of the Corwin in 18s 
S81, which covered 12,000 miles, valua 


irveys and soundings and interesting } 





seases prevalel 
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{EDOSLES 


] 
COAL ¢ 
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penate, and 
rood b 
reasuryv 1s 


aene! 


] ccupled respect 
r Bonnett and Mr. W 


DOs 1On is made 


Ln) Land % 
of the Navy, and 
officers of : 
left the 
referred 
Slmliar 


detailed 


tenants, 36 
ind 25 ehiet 

> 
imineers, 27 


and, Ih addi 


Oflicers are require d 


use 
arbines, pistols, cutlasses, 
ne maintained on reve 
that usually prevailing on 
A knowledge of the mul 
ions contained in the cus 
vation laws and other stat 
provisions bearing upon the duties 
committed to the service, as well as a fa 
Mularity with the regulations affecting 


the maritime interests of the country, Is 
essential to a skilled revenue oflicer A 
long period of application and experience 
is necessary to acquire this knowledge 
He must besides, vive considerate atten 
tion and st dy to many other professional 
matters. His tour of duty ona particular 
station is regulated by the exigencies of the 


t 


service, DULIS usual \ limited to a term of 
three vears Promotions are governed by 


written competitive examinations, from 


» to five of the senior officers of 
‘orade being designated to compel 
a vacancy that occurs, by resignat 
casualty, ina higher grade. Thee 
staff was organized about 1844. soon 
the introduction of steam into r¢ 
vesseis as a propelling power me 
assistant engineers are appointed 
civil life after undergoing a sea 
technical examination; the method o 
sequent advancement is similar to 
elmploved for deck officers 
The jurisdiction of the customs a 
is confined within a limit ext 
four leagues from the coast. V esse 
riving in United States waters are 
ed and examined, their papers certilic 
and proper fastenings, if deemed 
sary, affixed to the hatehes comm 
ting with the holds This work is 
accompanied with much difficulty 
aqanger, as any mishap hh lowering 
Ina heavy: a, or a want of skilft 
agement in going alongside of a sh 
der way, might occasion disaster and 
Ie Whenever a vessel liable to s 
ive or examination does not bring 
When required to do SO, the Coma 
of a cutter, after the discharge of 
tionary gun, can fire into sueh vesse 
all persons acting under his orde 
indemnified from any penalties or vw 
for damages 
Formerly candidates were admitt 
the wrade of third heutenant after ut 
going an examination Which was requ 
to give competent proof of proficiency 
skill in navigation and seamanship 
this plan a great many capable perso 
entered the lists from the merchant mat 
and volunteer navy. The names of t 
olficers are borne on the register (( ‘apt 
Louis N. Stodder and Lieutenant San 
Howard) who were a part of the force « 
the Monitor during its notable fight w 
the Merrimac in Hampton Roads. 1 
former was also on board of the Monit 
when she sank otf Cape Hatteras, and vy 
among the few saved. In July, 1876, Co 
gress adopted a measure to appoint cad 
to fill vacancies which occurred in 
line. The text of the law is as follow 
‘That hereafter, upon the oceurring 0 
vacancy in the grade of third lieutena 
in the Revenue Marine Service, the Se« 
tary of the Treasury may appoint a cad 


not less than eighteen nor more than tw 
ty-five years of age, with rank next bel: 
that of third lieutenant, whose pay sh 
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hat of a third lieuten 


not be ipointed to 


he shall have ser 
‘y term of ft 


xamination 


von 


LDpDOLHl 


f + 


irhnish Satistactor Vick 


1 


t habits, 


character, correc 
the requirements of the regulations sional 
) physical soundness and conditions, drills in 
compete in the xaminations that seamans 
place annually the Treasury signalling 
tment to fill y 
not influenced | } ‘al considera 
s or favoritism, but are made strictly e weather permits 
score of merit. Ss now ll Certain hours are pro 


ation to require applicants ave d by the inter 


it 


ther qualifieat lations of thes 


tical sea service The recreation, 


d in the tial examina iclud nly on Wedn 


turday atte 


and on S inday 


OSILION, » minimum standard of 


ility is fix Lat 75 out of a possible hore, excep 

In orthography a separate standard commanding 
xed: thirty words are usually given, themselves, and elect 

: to spell twenty of them cor- and while under instru 
tly is considered a bar to appointment. to wear a preseribed unif 
e qualifications are more exacting than tobacco and intoxicating 
>admission to the Naval Academy, and form, is prohibited 

iss 1s formed from those evinecing the marks is in foree for breacl f discipline 
hest decree of apt tude, This is then or violations of the ru ‘ careful ree 


nstructed to report on board the revenue ords are kept of the SLanaING reach cadet 


rk Salmon P. Chase, stationed at New in his studies and de portment, é nd submit 


dford, Massachusetts, where the mem Lead to the departme nt, wh 


f { 


s are allowed a few days to prepare amination averages, determ 
emselves for sea and get accustomed to rank in his class after the g 
ps routine. emonies at Washingt 
Ihe cadet school-ship is a bark about course. The last-named cons 
54 tons burden. with a leneth bet wee n years (subject to an additi mat 
rpendiculars of 106 feet, and a breadth is divided into four terms, each 
am of 25 feet. She was bui bracing two terms, as follows 
| idelphia in 1878 expressly for tl Lo January, which imeludes t 


ce, and is designed and equipped for cruise at sea of the three summ« 


training and accommodation of ea- and a week's vacation during 
She Carries a batters of four broad mas hoi day S and from Jan aly to Jun ye 
le guns. The steerage, or apartment in In the latter parts of December and May 
hich the eadets live, contains six state- occur the semiannual and annual exami 


rooms, with two berths each, wash-stand, nationsrespectively, which contain a sum 
VoL. LX XIII.—No. 438.—65 
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exercises covering 


} 


1OUSLY been 


quired 
lary, deseripti 
und to consti 
forn 
the 
and theoret 


+ » } 
latter be- 


leetures of 
Emery, 
the 


Wor ld 
in 
itional law 


f nations in 


its of jurisdiction over 


and of commerce: embargoes, 


contraband. blockade, right of 


offences agan 


t the law of na 


In constitutional la 


onstitution is taught 


xecutive, 


and judi 
yrwers of Congress 


revenue law con 
to the duties of 


elates 


oms, such as the re 


mmeree and navigation, e 


and ships’ 


pape rs, 
* June the Chas 
a surgeon 


of thirty men. 


and fitted fora 
ere is where the 


ian’s enduranee, pluck, 


as he IS subye cle d 


mences 
mnvenrences and dis 
at the 


1 
rm ali the 


perl 


»voeation of a sailor. 


the sternest and most 


he threshold of his 


ts In a pretty 


|, and if any one 
he sea, physically or 


is at once brought to 


nd gives him an opportunity 
at the beginning of a career 


in which he would not be likely to sue 


cet d 


The cadets are arranged into watches, 


and in this eapacity they are under 
mstruction of the officer of the deck 
are req tired to write up the 


remar 
th rough F 


full 


log, to observe ear i] 
Ing and taking in of all sail. to 
Vari 


mus evolutions of the VeSSE a t 


ting and giving commands whe 
‘ted, and, after reaching a certain 
of proticic ney, they are exereised in « 
of the deck, and in working ship 
Important operations of tacking and 
ng, ‘he object is to impress them 
the duties and responsibilities of deck 
cers, and the strictest obedience to « 


detail is enforced. Knotting, spli 
and learning the mn 
ditferent 


and spars, and the names and uses of 1 


m ikinge mats, 


clature of the parts of the 


and sails, are among the first less 


seamanship, and during periods of « 
weather the ri; 
The 


ein raising shears, stepping 
| 


ring is reset and r 


down. cadets are riven const 
.furling, and shifting sails, ar 
sending up and down yards. Each t 
his ‘‘triek’” at the wheel, and aequa 
himself with the mysteries of the econ 
and the steering gear. The marline-s) 


ush and tar pots, are the insigni 


thorough-going salt, and the young 
who has never immersed his hands i 


resinous substance finds ample Op} 
hity ona practice cruise. 

In navigation the eadets are exercis 
in taking altitudes with the sexta) 
the sun, moon, planets, and stars. 
are required to determine daily the 
tude and loneitude of the vessel. and 
tablish the ship’s position by dead-reck 
ing and by the different sailing probler 
The variation, deviation, and error of the 
compass is ascertained; in port, artifi 
horizon sights are used to discover t 
error of chronometer. The classes 
educated in the international and gen 
service signal codes, the latter usually 
Ing practised on shore, the cadets re 
ing and transmitting messages by a 
The use of sm 
arms and broadswords is comprised 1] 
port 


tem of flag movements. 
routine, the cadets being drilled 
military marches and tactics, target-sh 
The 


in the distribution of officers and men 


ing, ete runnery exercises col 


The eadets are train 
in the working of all classes of broadsid 


general quarters, 


and pivot guns, and are familiarized \ 
the duties and stations of officers of d 
sions; they are taugbt the construction ol 
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Notr.—Besides those mentioned there are fourteen vessels engaged in harbor duty, or upon inland 
waters, a sailing bark, and two steamers out of commission. 
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5 ipe rinte ndent, to whose persis 
untiring efforts the service ows 
standard of excellence, in |} 
in flattering testimon 
id occasion to say, 
Life-saving Servi 
souls of such men 
s become an ine 
ogistie letter recent 
n Admira 
Roval Nati 
ition of Grea Brita 
s the United States sery 
and most perfect in the 
venue Marine is required b 
to aid in enfo 

earing upon 

country, 

In protecting 
smugeling, though the 
revenue Vesse ls 1) accomplis 

id is not always apparent, t 
surveillance of 1e coast ha 


lone sinee broken up si Wugeling Dy « 
but whenever an exigency has 
ed the withdrawal of a vessel f 


‘uising grounds for any conside 


time, the unlawful practice has gene 
been resumed, with prosperous resu 

those vaced, until the return of the « 
ter to the tield of depre dation, Ww 
illicit voeation would n: turally Cc 


Congress in A glance at the numerous 


1 


for the detail of volving upon the service will shov 
‘or duty in con- maguitude and variety of the work 
ne Service,as in- mitted to its enforcement. Among 
Inspectors Their are: 
coast navigators The neutrality laws (to see that t 
Spec ial branch of are not violated or evaded): those in 
an officer is sta- pression of piracy and robbery on 
is to see that the high seas; those in aid of the quarant 
system of the various States; those 
; protecting the timber reserves of 
apparatus United States against marauding part 
Implements F those for the prevention of unlaw ful ti 


fi in Al 


} , . . } 
approved a pil fie im rum and Ire-arms Tn ATaska, al 


life from wrecks have for the preservation of the seal fisheries 
of revenue officers. those regulating the navigation in o 
Merryman (also chief waters of domestic and foreign vessé 

»W. Moore are super- including the license, enrolment, and r 
iction in New York, gistry of vessels; those that prohibit t 


lingandrepairs,and overlading of passenger steamers, and 


stations. quire the necessary life-saving applianc 
ich has attended as boats and life-preservers, to be kept 
his corps has been great- board merchant ships; that requin 
l by the assistance rendered by lights to be exhibited at night on nv 
enue Marine, its vessels cruising chant vessels; those providing for 1 
of 15,000 miles yearly on life- name, hailing port, tonnage, and official 
Mr. S. 1. Kimball, the Gen- numbers to be properly aflixed; the regu- 





Besides 
numerous 

od ft 
the 


om 

to time 

Establis] eC] the €C 
‘ . the 


asl 


Oce 


our snores. 
mimshead wy 


Tri iwlnes, 


and by as 


*h year, 
inclement seé 
»eutters (un 
vigorously 

‘ir stations to afford aid to vessels 
Those detailed for this duty 
e provided with suppl 
for t hipw 


instrueted to ex ‘ requiring’ 


tress 


yplies, including ex 


L provisions recked, and 


ef such assistance as may be adapted 
) their condition and necessities. By the 
ms of their orders they are 
Lo port unl SS } lled SO by 


ot 


reumstances. 


weath other nas idable 


tress 


itters Sta 


revenue-c 


oned on the Lakes are, during the 
eriod of iwigation, particularly 


charged with 


opel a 
similar important Work 


The performance of this duty entails un 
rine vigilance and activity, subjecting 
keenest ex 


the 


ie cutters and crews to the 


to 


posure, and oftentimes utmost 


newer. 
Relief is given to hundreds of imperilled 
vessels each season, in one way or anoth 


S\ mpath. 
inuaryv 1% 


} 
" 


id up to 1 
‘~ommander 
‘invalids 


Souther 


eased 


und the weather 


ste vas 


mer 
passed 
ch he 


thick in those waters. mo 


ments would 
Unfortunatel) 


have open 


ocean. time 
he oc tain left ; } . ‘ -_ 
the captain felt lis post I and went 


to Ul heim 
ol an hour 


elow, giving directions man 


how to steer. Three-quart¢ 
afterward, between 
of the 


Columbus struek h 


three and tour o clock 


7 fy of 
De 


morning of tl 
ird and 
il’s Bridge, a rugged reef th 


eichths ofa mule from Gay promon 


tory, and which is lon all 
No tongue can depict { awful 


A ailed, 


charts. 


terror of the situation: darkness 


the wind howled and the se: and 


a hundred human beings we wept into 
the icy waves and perished who 


eould, took refuce in and 


many who were exha l ind he nN imbed 


DY the cold dropped the wa- 


ters The boats that were cleared away 
were either dashed to pieces or swamped. 
Soon after daylight the re utter 


Dexter, cruising in the vicinity, arrived 


venue-c 
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ed certificates for ‘‘ humane efforts,” « 
| ‘rew received a mi 


Joint resol itions wer pre ( 


‘ongress giving the thanks of 


uy of 
ibject of 

OoOwine Warm 

ne em 
Which was read i 
nee of officers and men throug 
‘rvice, he President diree 
nant Rhodes be advanced 


files in the line of promotion. 
he following ta yle exhibits as we] 
such neures can, he work of the Revi 


Marine, and the expens of maintain 


it, for the past five years: 


> iM) 

5 00 
7 OO 
572 OO 


AGS.043 OO 


S4.498 078 OF 


average pe r vear, i 
eting the se 


vear, Irrespective 


From the foregoing it will be seen 


the estimated value of property assiste 


i the brief period of five years, reac 
] P ROE 


190,388. In 


) 
f 


assistance \ 


oO 


times the annual public o 


business of revenue-cutters brit 
them principally into the waters alo 
the coast, thus subjecting them always 
dangers of navigation far greater than ar 
encountered in mid-ocean. By such ex 


ceptional experience their of 


licers beeon 
ined and skilled in coastwise 


Within the past ten years the vessels « 


ailed an aggregate of ty 
million anda half miles. combating evel 
condition of wind and weather, and du 
that p riod no accident of moment | 
happened to any of them. The Revei 
Marine holds a well-earned popularit 


among those engaged in conducting tl 
floating commerce of the country, and 

among the p iblie renerally, and is recog 
many other medal | { | nized as inereasing the receipt of the Trea 
various sources. Captain sury, and saving to the shipping interest 


received the Society's med- of the nation each year many times th 


neral were aw: rd cost of 


lel 





appl 


£16,000 


emselves ‘Yor th } , To show 
imense hold codperat 


Vv societie ‘ iistricts, the 


it 11 Cons} 
mportance 
represent 
society 1S 


ore man ed 


an or 

it dinar: utive store 1 arted from 

the be Mimning, and | a Vv rkKing-man 

pioneers started a little becomes a member of : ‘iety and profits 

e on tne principle of dividins prouts by its business. The 1 way in which 
; . 


rding to the amount of purchases. a store 1s start 

r business capital was no more than at some working 
which had been most carefully eol- spirit among his fe 

dand hoarded. From these humble ing done by worki: 

the movement has spread England or Scotland alks the mat 

vast number I 1 working ter over with his frien btains and eir 

ucho if Enel ind and Scotland. culates traet aring | Lhe subject, 

1 its present condition it is loubt open and finally and rriends make up 


n Robert their minds to see if the ‘an start a so- 


Owen and the Christian Socialists, includ- ciety. A small provisional committee is 

¢ kD. Maurice, C. Ki or vy, T Hughes then appointed, which enters into com 
wudlow,and E. Vansittart Neil, who urged munication with ot working-men in 
e importance of » matter, could the place. The next step is very often to 


} 
lave hoped a he time that Oper hold a pul lic meeting, to which the Cen- 


on would ever reach its present devel tral Board of the Coéperative Union is 
pment. A few figures will perhaps be always willing to send two or more speak 


seful as showing the extent to which the ; ; ; nt 
work has spread. In 1862 the amount te eon 
A matter from a 


sales by coope rative societies in Mr. B. Jones and 
, 7 : eS al 
Kingdom was less than 24 mill ators 


wl07Ts 
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ana onl 


When thie 


it, whether it 
These 


quarter, 


po inds. 


the 
has spent at 
rv share of 
a member is not 
} whole of 


to le 


until he is a 


his 
is bound ave a 
r week 
amount 

the soci may 
some wor 


ipon Aft 


Withdraw 


capital of its own to 
r he has got this £1 
all fut divi 


— ° 
chooses. If he is wise, he 


VDACK 


may ire 


the store, which 
and 


} } 
become bis savings-vpank, 


ent After a time 
f lh pos session of PA) 
£100 1n the is the ease with 


hundreds of working people, the savings 
being the result of no other effort on their 
part than that of paying ready money for 
their daily supplies. From the very be 
ginning a member may attend the month- 


n 


equal he re 


ol shares, 


quarterly meetings, where in 


thers 


matters are discussed, and 
] s vote counts for just as n 


atl 
_ 

er WhO May hay 

he constitution of t 

Is entirely Gemocratlic: a 


each has one vole, and } 


has more than one vote. 

A cooperative Soc} 
advantage 
‘aging thrift. 


It almost 
es 5 per cent. on all sh; 
fact which is a great induc 
to its members to increase their nun 
has been a 


and which 


source of strength to the 


At thi 


has been extended to its utmost 


movemel 


large, same time, When abu 


ey {} ] t lif] ~uilt 
Olen DNAS 1b GAwiNeUul 


tain od per cent. W 

to this consideration, and so 
mes, too, because the members who | 
tie capital in the store are jeal 
per being given to 


cent the mem 


who have much, most of the soci 


have limited the amount of capital 
one member may hold in a store to a 
far below the legal limit of £200. Of 


gyrave disadvantages of 


such a 


lall have occasion to speak ral 


', as sometimes happens, sufficient « 
at onee be collected to 0} 
the l 
] 


day, 
shop is frequently opened for the eve 
t i 


cannot 


the store for whole 


ing only, in the house or cottage of « 


e members, a member of the e 


or possibly a member's wife, act 

as sho} keepe r for the time 
But if the 
not long remain in a private house. 
will Lo 


table premises, and, when they have 


bei 
store Wil 
Thi 


look about ror 


things go on well, 
committee begin 
sui 
found them, lay the. matter before a g 
eral meeting of members. In doing this 
particular care must be taken not to get 
into the hands of a landlord who may 
have pressure put on him to act contrary 
to the advantage of the store; indeed, i! 

shop is built, it is almost essential that thi 
land on whieh it is built should be free 
hold or long leasehold. The next step is 
to engage a manager; if possible, one wli 
is a genuine believer in the ecodperati 

principle, who has been trained in codpera 
tive methods, and acquainted with the rou 
W hen the 


shop is opened, the prices charged must 
be the ordinary shopkeepers’ prices of the 


tine of the wholesale societies. 
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LloOW-Working-men 1h a AIS 


lo such shops cooperative 
I 


ring an extinction which car 


undesirable. 

the best, thei ; 
active, and their existence a real 
But, a 


lready said, it is no part of the coopera- 


der d 
coods are 


benelit 


to the mass of the people. sl have 


ve principle to enter into a ruinous com 
] 


petition with neighboring shopkeepers, or 


to beat down prices with the object of ru 
ining a private dealer. 

The new codperative store almost inva- 
iably begins its business with groceries 
As that sueceeds, a de 
partment of hardware, crockery, bruslies, 
and the like, can easily be attached to the 
The next step is 


and proy IS!ions. 


grocery department. 


INGLISH 


WORK 
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IpS OF I 


Luncommon de 
es keep or ein 
} 
any stores «a 
, } 
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the Vlilavge § 
feeding the 
of land n 
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pery and 


it may be 


lady members 
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Pe r Laps, 
1 the 


their own, 


contidencee, 


point of e 
Line 
with butchery will 
Such, in outline 
distributive store may 
its business from the 
Formerly the diftic 
but many of the obs 
earl ¥ 


by 


coupe rators al peeh overcome 


} 
WHOLESALE 


At « 


lappened t 


nee of 


the exist 
England and } tland 
not unfrequently 


vate shopkeepe rs boveotted 


a cooperally 
t A } il 


society by threat 


trade 


also supplie d biie 


bins 


from any wholesale 
store. 

The smaller stores had further to con- 
tend The 


who managed them had rarely been train 


with many difficulties. men 


ed in business. They were ignorant of the 


q ialities of goods, the variations in prices 


and the complexities of wholesale mar 


kets. Now, on the other hand, the smallest 
and most inexperienced society has from 


its outset the immense advantage of ad- 
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the 


thing's are 

fF members in each 
‘interest in the 
they must at 
clings 

bj miu 
their 
ness in 
stant watehfulness. 
ich society must feel 


ee 
r delecwates to 


saie Soc 
oO choose most ym 


il and es 
the 


Vil 
cooperation of 
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Oh 


ad endeavor to 
eallgg? 

1e@ DUSINeSS 
inite examples, one 


and 


per 


Wh cooperative society, 


ety, we may 
Importane of 
vorki O- 
) rely under work 
rement. The largest of 


{ ies is at Leeds 


yutive sock 
"1884 it numbered over 22,000 
] sunted to 
to over 
fund of 
ie of its land, build 


vas £16 


capital ame 


t 


an eapital 


reserve 


5.000: the 
counter during 


o nearly £500,000, and 


The educational value to the workiy 
of 


this under their own ent 


men coneerned having an imine 


} 


busine SS 11Ke 


control can hardly be estimated too hic 


ly In thie 


the discus 


intercourse 


sg Tey 
Which 1t promot 


ions which arise 


as to the 


propriation of its funds, the opportunit 


at the mont and quarterly meeti 
his voice, if 


nly 


for e\ ery member to raise 


choose, upon the affairs of his society 
for democrat 
The int 


society are not confined to 


education of the citizen 
government is daily advanced. 
ests of the 
business. Several of them make a eo 
erant yearly for 
part of 


on lectures 


siderable education 


tr . . 
which Is now be 


purposes, 


spent by university 
There are 


gs promoted by them whic 


various social and recre: 
gatherin 


to 
than a 


unite the members by a stronger 


mere business connection. If 


trades-union may do excelient work 


combining the members of one industry 
re ull y rreat cooperative society may ¢ 
courage the broader spirit which comes o 


1} 
Lilie 


‘intercourse of many who are variou 
lv employed 

The sccond example is of a village co 
Operative society. It is obvious that ai 
movement which like codperation e1 
courages a spirit of self-reliance is, if an 
thine, of creater importanee in the cour 
try districts than in the large towns. 
far, from a social and educational point o 
view, the agricultural laborer is at a great 
disadvantage 


artisan. 


compared with the skilled 
Except where the Agricultural 
saborers’ Union has worked, he is isola 
d, and almost entirely dependent upon 


] 
te 
} 


1S employer. The one thing needful to 
improve his general condition is to afford 
him an opportunity to educate himself 
The independent association of a codpera 
tive society, the entire management of its 
own business by itself and for itself, with 
out the interference of any inspired au 
thoritv, is one of the best possible meal 

At Harbury, a 


village in Warwickshire, such a society 


of achieving this end. 


has long existed, to the great benefit of 
At present it 
contains 710 members, over 500 of whom 


the country population. 


are agricultural laborers, the remainder 


being quarrymen. The amount of money 
received over the counter per annum is 
about £18,000; the property in land and 
cottages (nearly all freehold) is worth 
£3700, including 23 cottages let to vari 
ous members of the society, £400 invested 
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finitely greater 
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for the unw desien 
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ider to kee 

rtainty of finding 

In another 
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rood food ean be obtain hi y tl ing j his direeti 
bf ] \ r lectures 

land and prod e for ther \ ( kK over £18,000 in 

y removed, work, { ist be confessed that 


A similar socie 


1 ‘ 
inducement for 


bury might exist in every coun 
trict in the kingdom, if the lal 
only awake to the 

ff the system. There is only one 
t not alw uys to be found—w] 
essential: that is, that it should be poss! 
btai eehold or lone 


le to ol n a piece of fi 
leasehold land on which ld 
store. If this 
dread of possible confiscation by a land 

lord or landlord's agent will paralyze the education 


ction of the society. Yet though the ob paying a better « 
y, it : 


whi 
) i 


Sel 


Stacles are few and benefits man 
must be said that this great means of 
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ePVO) 


there is one Uni 


comprising that se¢ 
ice in the 


boards 


election 
onal 
ch is composed of represe) 
of the sectional boare 
regular meetings oy 
resolutions of the ann 
United Board 
the Codperative U1 


has met annually sin 


is the g 
186 
lelegates from all the 
the U 


each annual subscription of 1000d. to 1 


compose nion. 


Congress each society is allowed to s« 


1) 
one delegate 


The meetings take plac 
it Whitsuntide, and 
is changed yearly. It 
inent 
and 


Amon 4 


the place of meeti 
is the prac ie 


to preside ¢ 


Invite So ] 


the 


addre SS 


man 
deliver 
the 


rresses was 


first day an inaugut 
intere sti 


held at 


most 
that 


882, under the presidency o 


of recent Con 
Oxford in J 
Lord Reay. 


tained with right good will by 


were enter 
the 
h junior and senior, fo 
rhe 
in the eathedral, a 
Canon Seott Holland 
all entertained at luncheon i 
Hall; they held their busi 


in the Town-hall. but in 


The delegates 


versity men, | 


several day s. week opened with 
special service 
preached. 
gates were 
Christ-chureh 
ness me¢ 
vited the hea 
Parties of t 


round the coll 


tings 
} 
{ 


of a college to give an ad 


1 
} 


he delewates were cuided 


} 
aress. 


ces and university build 
ings, and one day ended with teas or sup 
pers in various undergraduates’ rooms 
where much friendliness was shown 01 
both sides, which has not yet been forgot 
ten by either. 

It used to be said by the late Professor 
Smith that the ordinary undergraduate’s 


knowledge of English working-men was 
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ibjects. 
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What 


the 


Such is, in the main, an outline of the 


seen from the the lead 
distributive side of the codperative move- ing trades-un | vlich also have 
ment. On this side it has been, when large sums inv the ordinary en 
e 2 college Servant, terprises promote d 


Capitalists, are 
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‘funds throughout the present century with 
ng complexity of commercial 
with the rreater coneentratio) 
With Improvements In appar 

machinery, with the multipliecat 
and fashions, with the loea 
specialization of manufactur 
are undoubtedly, but not o 
‘ale, Cooperative prod ictive ent 
‘ses in existence which are an except 
to the general statement of Mr. Wal 
Among these are the shoe-works of 
Wholesale Society at Leicester, aly 
mentioned, the Cooperative Printing 
ciety at Manchester, the Fustian Mar 
facturing Society at Hebden Bride 
Yorkshire, and some others. At the J 
eester works the codperative prineipl 
not perfectly applied, The workers ha 
no share of the profits, as they have in t 
» other industries. Yet when the 
‘ant works else ve been mentioned, it still remains tru 
e whole, that there is no sien of 
very creat chance at present in the dire 


ion, althoug 


I ! tion of cooperative product 
rmen have as Ll have shown, the working-men ha 

ty of money for the purpose of m 
riments. It is not for want « 

profits in th ’ SI hat progress is preven 


‘ing the last quar ‘he subject is being perpetually diseuss 

n who have passed but advance result 

he Working class ra » Aid Association in 

ich men hay tt another ealled the Labor 
»management of which aims at specially developing. the 
men of unique productive work. Small begi 


IS, men Who be Ine made, lo which all reasonable pe 
confidence of ple will wish success. 
real ** masters of Iam not here dealing with 
d in employing industrial partnership, or of 

ng the immense ing. They form another though a kin 

e Wholesale So- dred subject, and doubtless many of tl 
its disposal. The same remarks apply, with certain modi 
many have only eations, to them also. The pre sent artict 

y small degree in- deals with working-men’s money and co 
le Society, as we Operative effort by working-men for work 
ing-men. And whatisthestreneth of this 
kind of association is also in certain points 

, its weakness. It is thoroughly demoerat 
ins to be seen whether ic in its government; it is self-supporting 
’rofessor Walker—one of self-reliant, and the power of a vote be 
sts of day lones to all its members. 3ut it has also 

tiv true, rte the weakness of a democracy. Wii re i 

‘ec of certain cobpera- is necessary to choose men of special busi 
Walker goes on ness eapacity and mechanical genius, as, 
ich indicates for instance, to conduct the business of 
ndustryisto the Wholesale Society, a wide popular 


ss despot i itnow is. The suffrage is not in all eases ealeulated to 


of the master in production, ‘the make the desirable choice. The best men 
u of industry,’ has steadily increased are often unknown, or withdraw them 


il 
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es with unnecessary modest 
e service of the 

undidates for 

when once ¢ 
lected over and ove 
hus to those who Would 

iod, and look to see 

llin some association or combined en 
rise, there will be much that 


in the study of this cooperat 


ent. They may gather from 
ion some of the e1 


ght points in the completer demoe 
vy to which we are inqué stionably movy 

Its importance in preparing the peo- appreci 
ior such political changes haraiy wrought 
overest tive 


In a try which ti 


ernec 


ll] the |; two societies, 
1 on a method three me 
tically feudal, it is, above hand, ar 
independent association tween ul 


anone Wworkineg-men that we must look tightened 
) foster the spi t OL Se@li-relianece which SO widely 
lone can avoid the evils and choose the ists and 


vod of popular overhnment The « ing-men, 


erative movement is open to criticis forward it 
i many ways, but its s ipporters ‘ may do ¢ 
rly claim for it that it has encoura industrial « 
present method 
necessary middle-men 
l-being of > community gv strain of relations betw 


| 
illy, and also that has developed a employed, : 


nowledge of business which has a high 
cial and political value. The distribu 
ve stores have 1n many plac S Fresc ied 
rom a position of disadvantage those 
vho ean least of all afford to be in sucha 
OSition, W her they have bec 1 SucceSS- 
J lly established in the co intry li \ have 


re the 
»} Lil 


placed the best po sible coods be 


country people at ordinary price S, and 


LOVE’S DESERTED PALACE, 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON 


] EGARD it well, ’tis yet a lordly place 
Palace of Love, once warmed with sacred fires, 


Sounding from end t with joy of lyres, 
Fragrant with in i 
The fires are d 10 id the 

No more the musi ! ies keen ¢ 

No more the incense of the shrine a 
And of Love’s godhead there is now no 


Yet if one walked at night through those dim halls, 
Might it not chance that ghostly shapes would rise, 

And ghostly lights glide glimmering down the walls, 
That there might be a stir, a sound of sighs, 

And gentle voices answering gentle calls, 
And gentle, wandering wraiths of melodies? 


, 
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at our wa 
at it 


difficult for the 


ering-places th 
is 


traveller to Keep 


alive any sentiment 
But 


a station bevond 


about this race 
at 
Lewiston 


our tour 


ere reminded 


of it, and of its ea 


pacity for adopting 
our civilization in 
The 
a band of Indian 


by an Indian band 
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] 


he world like a brass 


if probably gives 


lore pleasure to the performers than any 


ther 


sort 


of 


labor. 


Yet the delight it 


mparts to the listeners is apt to be tem- 
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pered by a certain sense of incongruity 
the 


and the bell 


between 
it 


peace ful citizens who com 


pose icose din they produce 
There is a note of barbarism in the brassy 
jar and clamor of the instr 


iments, en 


of 
each playe r to foree through his piece the 


hanced by the bewildering ambition 


ch is not al 


most noise and jangle, Vi 


t 


subauead into a 


the 


Ways covered and har 


monious whole by Whang of the bass 
drum 
There was nothing of this incongruity 
betwee n this iwscaroras and their 
to 
the North American Indian with musie, 
the traveller at o at 
tion of ind the | 


These Tusecaroras were stalw 


band of T 


occupation Unaeccustomed associate 


nee sees the natural rela 


the Indians rrass band 


l@LIOWS 


art 


broad-faced, big-limbed, serious, and they 


. . 
carried themselves 


With a elumsy but 


Impressive dignity as no unl 


There w 


formity in their apparel, yet each one 


wore some portion of a martial and re 


; : ' 
splendent adress—an ornamented 


a Scariet sash, or big goiden epaulets, or a 
rhe 


coat braided with ve 
and carried the 


military llow 
leader, who was a giant, 
smallest instrument, outshone all the oth 


No soou 


ers in his incongruous splendor. 
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and the tourists could not escape the 
of lonesomeness, as if thev wer 
other side of civilization, rather 


in one of the great streams of sun 


frolic and gayety It was therefor 
agreeable s irprise to them 
linge party alighted from one of 
‘ars, Which had come from Rome, an 
Vhom they recognized Mrs. Farquhia 
‘I knew my education never cou 
complete,” said that lady as she 
: mands, *‘and you never would ec 
iment me perfectly in the Union, until 
the monstrous tropical seen the Thousand Islands; and 
land howled, and the am, after many Yankee tribulation 
he discord, smashed “And why didn’t you come by Nia 
The Indians ra?” asked Miss Lamont. 
r had they bro ‘My dear, perhaps your uncle c 
nents than they tell you that I saw enough of Nia 
ind the car roared and when I was a young lady, during 
to the lone war The cruelest thing you Yank 
tion where the band debarked, and did was to force us, who couldn’t fight 
a straggling Odd- go over there for sympathy. The o 


seen COny 


> 


vs’ picnic down a country road bearable thine about the fall of R 
The incident, trivial in itself, gave rise mond was that it relieved me from 
to serious reflections touching the capacity Fall But where,” she added, turnine 
the red man in modern life. King, ** are the rest of vour party 
for all his wild ‘If vou mean the Bensons,”’ said 
vernment turn all with a rather rueful countenance, 
frontier into brass lieve they have gone to the White Mou 
‘ar no more of the tains.’ 

“Oh, not lost, but gone before. Ye 
ong the shore of Lake believe? If you knew the nights I ha 
most part monotonous lain awake thinking about you two 

picturesque highlands you three! I fear you have not been wi 
country is flat, and awake enough yourself.” 
over the lovely sheet ‘*T knew I could depend on you, Mi 
asing, there is Farquhar, for that.’ 
immer in this The steamer was moving off, taking 
hich the timber wide sweep to follow the channel. Th 
may have passengers were all engaged in ascertai 
tourists the air ing the names of the islands and of the 


tically owners of the cottages and club-houses 


scene, artis I 


colorless. With ‘‘It isa kind of information I have lear 
pretty ed to dispense with,” said Mrs. Farquhat 
gentle And the tourists, except three or four res 
olutely inquisitive, soon tired of it. Tl 
islands multiplied; the boat wound in an 
out among them in narrow straits. T 
sail thus amid rocky islets, hirsute wit 
, promised to be an unfailing pleasure 
might have been, if darkness had n« 
the train speedily fallen. But it is notable ho 
*the steamer soon passengers on a steamer become 
rs down the different and listless in any sort of sce 
had turned ery Where the scenery is monotono 
»w shores, the and repeats itself mile after mile and ho 


here divide its lake- after hour, an intolerable weariness fal 


‘expanse, wanted atmospheric warmth, upon the company. The enterprisin 
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roup who have taken all the best seats 


bow, with the intention of gorman 


the 


ower; either the 


the 
little staying 
the 


And passen 


Ing views, exhibit 
monotony or wind 


ves them into the eabin 


ers in the cabin occupying chairs and 


surrounded by their bageage, al 


‘fas, 
Se ks 
ivs look bored and melancholy 
[ always think,” said Mrs. Farquhar, 


that I 


eamer, but [ never do 


am to enjoy a ride on a 


rong 
It is impossible 
»get out of a draught, and the progress is 


hat enough is not pre 


ented to the eve to keep one from ennui. 


» slow variety 


vevertheless Mrs. Farquhar and King re 


ained on deck, in such 


yuld find, during the three hours’ sail, 


econsetousness th Lhe \ 


aced up by the ; 
ere doing their duty in regard to the en 


his lovely 


erprise that has transformed 
and 


into a highway of display 


Miss Lamont and the artist 


tream 
njovment 
ent below, frankly confessing that they 
interested them from 

And they had their 


ould see all that 


the cabin windows. 


PILGRIMAGE 


reward; for in this little cabin, where 


a Grama Was Zong on 


Was served 


the 


supper 


between cook and the two w iting 


maids and the cabin bov, a drama of love 


and coquetry and jealousy and hope de 


ferred, quite aS Important to those eon 


Ce rned as ally of the watering-place come 


dies, and played With entire unconscious 


ness of the spectators 


rhe evening was dark, and the naviga 


tion in the tortuous channels sometimes 


been dangerous 


The 


the shadows o 


and might have 


the light 


diffieult, 


houses steamer 


but for 


crept iongy in the low 


MnNaINne’s, and 


islands, making frequent 


never long out of sight of the illumina 


tions of hotels and cottages Possibly bv 


reason of these illuminati lis passage 


has more variety day 


tion about 


On 


There was certain! 


his ait 7 prillaney and cioom 


island there was at least a 


the |; 


nearly every 


cottage, and on irger islands were 


great hotels, camp-meeting establishments 


and houses and tents for the entertain 
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ALEXANDRIA 


thousands of people Late as it 
the season, most of the tem porary 
illu 
colored lamps were set about the 


ind solitary lodges were 


the 
ereens, and on half adozen lines radi 


Chinese lanterns hung in 


from the belfry of the hotel 


ind 


to the 
while all the windows blazed and 
lated Oceasionally as the steamer 


aces ol 


{ off, 


and ones 


passed these p irrepressible gayvety 


Bengal-lights were 
a cannon attempted to 
ie joy of the sojourners It was 
and 


s heart burned within him with na 


a continued Fourth of July 
Even Mrs. Farquhar had to 
Dur 


this 


irv spectacle 
Aucust 


antastic 


\ and 
islands IS 
The 


os and the camp meeting gather 


a highway of glory 


ach other in the display of 
rnts and hre-works And Ss ich 
Line Tl oOusand Is 


Wesley 


vith lamps and rosy with pyro 


lands Park 


and parks, and so on 


technics, like sections of the SKY dropped 


upon the earth, create in the mind of the 
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BAY 


steamer pilgrim an indescribable earth! 
and heavenly excitement. He does no 
look upon these displaysas advertisements 
of rival resorts, but as generous contribu 
tions to the hilarity of the world. 

[t is, indeed, a marvellous spectacle, thi 
view for thirty or forty miles, and the sim 
ple traveller begins to realize what Amer 
can enterprise is when it lays itself out for 
pleasure. These miles and miles of cot 
tages, hotels, parks, and camp-meeting 
are the creation of only a few years, alt 
probably can searcely be paralleled else 
where in the world for rapidity of growth 
But the strongest impression the travelle 
has is of the publie spirit of these summ« 
sojourners, speculators, and religious en 
thusiasts. No man lives to himself alone 
or builds his cottage for his selfish grati 
fication Hle makes fantastic carpentry 
paints and and 

and fire- works, 


and decorates illumi 
for th: 
marve 


should come here for res 


hates shows 


genuine sake of display. ne 


that a person 
and pleasure in a spirit of such devotion 
to the public weal, and devote himse 
night after night for months to illum 


nating his house and lighting up his is! 
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d, and tearing open the sky w 
and shaking the air witl 

osions, in order that the 

mtinually en fete 

\t half past eight the ste 

the 


amer rounded 


to view of hotels and co 


tt 


.lexandria Bay, and the enchanting 


A SORT OF 


The 


Islands Hotel, and the Cross 


drew all the passengers to the deck 
Thousand 

y ] 
man House, where our party found excel 
lent 


sparkling like the spectacular palaces in 


accommodations, were blazing and 


an opera seene., Rows of colored lamps 
were set thickly along the shore, and dis 
posed everywhere among the rocks on 
vhich the Crossman House stands; lights 
glistened from all the islands, from a thou 
sand row-boats, and in all the windows. 
[t was very like Venice, seen from the la 


goon, when the Italians make a gala-night. 


raised on the 


937 


If Alexandria Bay was less enchanting 


aS a spectacie DV Gaviignht Wi Lill ex 


riv lovely and pict islands 


VS and winding Vays could 


better combined for auly, and 


ictures that taste or ambition has 


slands and rocky points are 


LINEN-DUSTER CONGREGATION 


well enough in keeping with the 
the 


Bonnicastle of 


eneral 


t 


holiday aspect. One of prettiest of 


the 
late Dr. Holland, whose spirit more or less 


these cottages 18 the 


pervades this region. It is charmingly 


situated on a projecting point of gray 


rocks veined with color, enlivened by 


touches of searlet bushes and brilliant 


flowers planted in little spots of soil eon 
the 
varied 


trasting with evergreen shrubs. It 
and de 
pect, and has an air of repose and peace. 


I am sorry to say that while Forbes and 


commands a IClOUS Pros 
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poor 


she was soon 


DiacK enou 


ind 


Ss and subterfuges, 


e you my judgment that [rene 
lretting herself to death, and pray 
hat you may have the spirit to ride 


Yes, it 1S 


as 1 € 


shod over her scruples 


time ver 


prosaic 

be carried off by 
hearts, whatey 
>to see a knight 
pu 
emselves to the s 


Mrs. Glow’ 


side, the prudent 


own the tower and t all the 


except th yora 


it to be on 
HnSIbDIeE 


» recklessness in love 


uncomfortable, per 


to 


are certain be if 


v and not your 


thousand times one 


passion, Ot se lf forget 
of stupid. conven 
aunt. 


ed by vour 


voung people!” 
and her 


trembled 


vou, my friend 


In a conventional 


in society how ha 


vhen its instinets are 


role 

the 

islands on the 

hinking of her 
had vears 

these 

» seldom. real 

Before King could 

ut oth n thoughts, 


is OV 


lh 


he turned toward him again, 


usual smile, half of badinage and 
of tenderness and said 
Come, this is enough of tragedy for 


» dav: let us go on the Island Wander 
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with the other excursionists, an 


the isles of the blest 
m 
rhe 


and prest ntly 


little steamer had already its | 
was under way, pufling 
coughing, on its usual afternoon 


among the islands The passengers 
silent, and appr ared to take the matter 
of 


of the class who figure in the 


linen-duster econer 
ho 
Northern ba 


They were chile 


riously—a sort 


tion, 
ly dialect poems of the 
Mrs. Farquhar said 
interested in knowing the names of 

successful people who had built these { 
tastic dwellings, and who lived on illu 
Their curiosity was easily go 
the 


painted their names, and sometimes t 


nations 


ified, for in most cases 


owners 


of white 


There 
also exhibited, for the benefit of invali 


places residence, in staring 


ters on conspieuous rocks. 
by means of the same white paint, hi 
and there that 
in this patent-ri 
So the little steamer sailé 
comforted by these remedies, through t 
strait 


Safe Tonic, into the open bay of Safe Li 


] 


the 


a household WW 


hame Of a medicine 
ord 


veneration 
of Safe Nervine, round the bluft 
Cure. It was a healing voyage, and « 
which allied 
that 
could raise a question 
of the latter 


The voyage continued as far as Gat 


in enterprise Was so 
utilitarian 


to the 


beauty philosophi 


I 
MArKe 


no 
as 
value 
Canada, where the 


hoque, in passen ge 


went ashore, and wandered about in 


disconsolate way to see nothing kin 


said, however, that he was more interes 


ed in the place than in any other he ha 


seen, because there was nothing interé 
ing in it; it was absolutely without char 
acter, or a single peculiarity either of Can 
ada or of the United States. Indeed, th 
north shore seemed to all the party rathe 
bleak even in summer-time, and the qua 
itv of the sunshine thin 

It ws of delightful sai 
abounding in charming views, up 


is course, a 
channels,” through vistas of gleaming w: 
ter 


now and then great stretches of sea, at 


overdrooped by tender foliage, an 
always islands, islands 

‘Too many islands too much alike,” 
length exclaimed Mrs. Farquhar,’ 
many tasteless cottages and temporar 
camping structures.” 

The performance is, indeed, better tha 
the prospectus. For there are not mere] 


the poetical Thousand Islands; by actu: 


“10s 


ad 


al 


and tor 


\ 


n 
s 


il 


count there are sixteen hundred and nine 
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vo The artist and Miss Lamont 
e tryin 


to sing a fine song they 


covered in the Traveller's Guide 
spired perhaps by that sentimental 

‘The Isles of Greece, the Isles 
Greece,” beginning 


sand Isles! O 7 
seemed to Kine that 
constructed 


the 


spirit ol 


more 


with facts and with 
scientific 

mething like this 

0 Sixteen Hur 
 Islar 


\ 


\side from the pyrotechnics, 
this 


fishing 


chief occupations of 
are boating and 
abound row - boats 
aunches 
The 


boats, and steam 


excursion parties 
ver conseq ientl 


Limated appearance 


eason, and the prettie 


etsare produced by the white 
uls dipping about among the 


‘een islands The favorite 


] 
oat IS a canoe with a smali 


ill stepped for vard \ ict) IS 


teered without centre-board 


YT © idder, mereiv bVY a Change 


f { 


f position in the boat of the 


While the 


would seem that the 


nan who holds the sheet 


are nere, it 


fishermen 


ong, snaky pickerel is the chief game pur 
riot 
Bu 
vhen the fishermen return here, for then 
that 


maimlv W ith muskallonge 


sued and eauglit. this is not the case 


appears they have been dealing 


bass 


and with 


by the way No other part of the country 


many excellent fish stories 
Hundred and Ninety 


Islands, and King had heard so many of 


riginates so 
is the Sixteen two 
them that he suspected there must be fis] 
That 


ley returned from Gananoque, he aceost 


in these waters afternoon, when 


boal al 


ed an old fisherman who sat in his 


the wharf awaiting a customer 
‘*T suppose there is fishing here in 


season ¢ 


The man glanced up, but deigned no 


reply to such impertinence 
‘Could you take us where we would be 
likely to get any muskallonge ?” 


PILGRIMAGE 


LTR ui 


Likely asked 

Vou suppose | ani here 

| peg 
Id like to try my 


About 


pardon 


vour 
here 
ae 
Kalilonge hoy 
as to size 


Well 1d » | rinah, relenting 


‘ } 4 
LILtie t a hn W » takes 


you out 


take vou to il gy” pretty 
well this season cago 


It is too late 
‘Well, they are scares 
vou 


Wess 


KO 


pounas 1g 
to seventy 


“aint used to th 


and go with me, you'd better tie yourself 


in the boat Hist 
You that vonder \ 


muskallonge dragged me in this boat four 


They are a powerful 


see little 


isiaha 


times round that island one day, and just 
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himouthe jump- the good people come here; those who 
[had to cut willing to illuminate.” 
here is a fast enough life at si 
‘Is in the summer,” said 


Very likely Still, if I were reer 
ing for school-marms, I should come he 
I like it thoroughly, and mean to be hi 
earlier next year. The scenery is 
were chanting, and I quite enjoy being w 
Vas not so exten Proverbial Philosophy people.” 
still marvellous Late in the gloomy afternoon Ki 
and the night voyage around went down to the office, and the 
ls was something handed him a letter. He took it eager] 
‘omembered., There were end but hiscountenance fell when he saw tl 
feolored lamps and lanterns, it bore a New York post-mark, and ] 
sses, crowns, the Seal of Sol been forwarded from Richfield. — It 
most stran ‘ffeets pro- not from Irene. He put it in his poe 
lage and he water by red) and went moodily to his room He 
en and purpie 


] 
Cit 


[It was a in no mood to read a homily from 
ment, ; » hotel and uncle 
‘kgeround of the Ten minutes after, he burst into Forbes 
re like the stately pleasure nouse 


room with the open letter in his hand 
fellow, I'm off to tl 
season was drawing to an end. Profile House. Can you get ready 

tich could not find room for “Get ready?) Why, you can’t go any 
oi.t, say, were where to night 
empty on Monday SO ei are Ves i +¢ 


la Khan ‘See here, old 


Hrongs on saturday n 


an. The proprietor says 
vghtened away j will send us aeross to Redwood to cat 
iat in such a the night train for Ogdensburg.” 
vable part of the vear ‘But how about the Lachine Rapids 
| autumn day You have been talking about those rapid 
o clock the band w: fortwo months. Ithought that was wha 
deserted parlor, witl we came here for.” 
1 attendance, with Do you want to run right into th 
[iss Lamont happen-  small-pox at Montreal 7” 
the window-blinds ‘Oh, I don’t mind. I never take any 
scover this residu- thing of that sort.” 
im of gaye ‘he band itself was half ‘But don’t you see that it isn’t safe fo 
asleep, but | eer force of habit it kept the Lamonts and Mrs. Farquhar to g 
on, the fiddlers drawing the perfunctory there ?” 


bows, and the melancholy clarionet men ‘*[T suppose not; I never thought of 
wreathing their ex} ive sighs. It was that. I never cared anything about tli 
a dismal sicht The next morning the rapids. You have dragged me all ove 
band had the continent, and I didn’t suppose ther 
‘he morning lowering lasteady was any way of escaping the rapids. But 
rain soon set in for the day No fishing, what is the row now? Has Irene tele 
o boating; nothing but drop, drop, and graphed you that she has got over he 
reminiscence of past pleasure Mist chill 2” 


slands and shut out the ** Read that letter.” 
ie spirits of Mrs. Farquhar Forbes took the sheet and read: 
iis, and she tried 
‘ucting the sea “New York, September 2, 1885 

on it f the men f guests who ‘MY DEAR STANHOPE, We came back 
remained, wl wel Tor wt most part to town yesterday, and I find a considera 
young ladies who had duty written on ble arrears of business demanding my at 
their faces, and were addicted to spectacles. tention. A suit has been brought against 
[It could not have been,” she thought, the Lavalle Iron Company, of which | 


iltra-fashionable or madly gay. Ithink have been the attorney for some years 
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THE OBSERV 


for the possession of an important part of 
S territory, and [ must send somebody 
to Georgia before the end of this month 
to look up witnesses and get ready for the 
efence. If you are through your junk 
ting by’that time, it will be an admira 
e opportunity for you to learn the prac 
tical details of the business. ... Perhaps 
may quicken your ardor in the matter 
[ communicate to fact. 
me from Richfield, in a 
vt of panic, that she feared you had 


you another 


‘enelope wrote 


promised your whole future by a rash 
ngagement with a young lady from Cy 
Miss 


isked me to use my influence with you. 


isville, Ohio—a Benson—and she 
replied to her that [ thought that, in the 
inguage of the street, you had compro 
ised your future, if that were true, for 
ibout a hundred cents on the dollar. I 
1ave had business relations with Mr. Ben 


PILGRIMAGE 


ATION CAR 


He is 


pal owner in the Lavalle 


son for twenty years the princi 
Mine, 
he is one of the most sensible, sound, and 


He 


stock 


Lron and 


upright men of my acquaintance 


comes of a cood old New England 
and if his daughter has the qualities of 


and | 


well educated besides 


her father hear that she has been 


exceedingly 


bad 


she is 


not a match even for a Knicker 


bocker. 
‘** Hoping that you w 
at the office before the 


ill be able to report 

end of the month 

‘I am affectionately yours, 
SCHUYLER BREVOORT 

art 


Salad tne 


‘Well, that’s all right, 
I suppose the world 


st, 


might vel 


aiter a pause 


on if you spend another night 


But vo, V1) 


bring on the women and the baggage 


in this hotel if you must 


when navigation opens in the morning.’ 
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CHAPTEI 
THE White Mount 
er i * in Sharp 


isStawt 


. XVII 


uns are as hig 


as 


outline against the 


Vv; no other moun 
world of t] ] 


eir height so well 


the respect of man 
f 


Ol 


refinement 
their deso 


ISTHeSS 


| sky-scraping ridges 


cannot 
‘an reduce 
of nat 

» Vast 

thi 

ad pure 


Yet 


ree ot 


indeniabl y 


m adventure 


White Hills is wanting 


something 


violet at sunset, 


n gulfs are 


Stil 


and 


As 


man 


IS, 


holly vulgarize 


the valleys and the 
ire to his own mor 
bulks and the sum 
most part haughty 
of the ro 
Visit the 
now that the rail 


in a to 
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ways penetrate ¢ 
valley, and al 
physical obstael 
the journey ar 
moved. Oneeat 
eragain feel thet 
that he experi 
when, after a 

all-day jolting in 
stage-coach, or 

ding hour after | 
on foot, he sudd: 
came In view of a 
pr 


by 


jestiec granite 
Never again 
new rail can he h 
the sensation that 
enjoyed in the ase 
of Mount Wash 
ton by the old bri 
path from Crawfor 
when, climbing 
“ 


of the woods and 


vancing upon t 
marvellous backh¢ 
of the wl 


world opened up 


1 eck, 


his awed vision, : 
the pyramid of 
summit stood up 
majesty against 

sky. Nothing, 

deed, is valuable tl 
is easily obtaine 


This modern 
ment 


expe 
of putting 

through the world 
world of 


the literature, experience, a 


travel—at excursion rates is of doubtt 
expediency 

but think that the W 
Mountains are cheapened a little by t 


I cannot 


facilities of travel and the multipheati 
of excellent places of entertainment 

scenery sentient thing, it mig 
fee] 


at, overrun and trampled on, by a hon 


were a 
indignant at being vulgarly star 
luxurlo 
conveyance It 


of tourists who chiefly value 


hotels and easy wou 
to hear the talk of the e 
cursionists, which is more about the qu 
itv of the tables and the beds, and the 2 


pidity with which the 


be mortified 


‘‘ whole thing e 
than about the beauty and t 
sublimity of nature. 


be done,” 
The mountain, ho 
ever, was made for man, and not man f« 
the mountain; and if the majority of tra 
ellers only get out of these hills what the 
are capable of receiving, it may be son 
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ction to the hills tha 
their glories tor tl 


t 


ciate them 

ve about being run 
cs and eccentricities If it were 
for 


the 


i account the catastrophe 


sacvo, in Franconia Noteh tlume 


bodv went there to see a bowide 


nung suspended over the stream in 
arrow canon. This curiosity attract 
nnually thou 
people, who 
eNnuly cared 
Tor this” toy 
anything 

In the region 


1 } 3 ¢ 
t one day, as il 


of this 


misdi 
| adoration, na 
organizeda dam 
ie side of Mount 
filled it 


and then 


vette 
ater 
tIeniv let Loose a 
xd which tore open 
eanon earried 
Maer aw 


It said as 7 Uf i: 


4 (Tog 
Yt 
1 must look at , iy 
lA 


as POSSIDIE 


and not at my 
But 


Hnlous 


idents 


alate 
ib Is an 


Inge 


iture, and nature 


o mateh for him 
now Yoes 1h l 
number, to 


islhYg 


vhere the bo v] 


once hung and 
ends lis time in 
for it in the 
wreck and 
IS And in or 

r to satisfy reasonable human curiosity, 
flume have been 


proprietors of tne 
) ived to select a bowlder and label it 


as 


one that was formerly the shrine of 
erimage 

In his college days King had more than 
nee tramped all over this region knap 
ick on baek, lodging at chance farm 
yuses and second-class hotels, living on 
robust 


iands that would kill any but a 


imber, and enjoy ing the life with a keen 
st only felt by those who are abroad at 
| hours, and enabled to surprise Nature 
It is the chance 


Na 


n all her varied moods. 
neounters that are most satisfactory 


PILGRIMAGE 


Cg 


YG 
Z 


FROM THE SUMMII 


iother 


railway to the Profile a an 
to Bethlehem vaiting 


Bethlel 


with its mile of caravansaries, b 


for his train he visite em Street 


Oo board 

ing-houses, shops, and citv veneer, and al 

though he was delighted, as an American 
: 


with the ‘‘improvements’ and with the 


air of refinement, he felt that if he 


ed 


int 
retirement and rural life, he 
well be with the 
the Adirondack 


impat 


might as 
hordes in the depths ol 
But in | 


aestination = hie 


wilderness 


his 


nee to reach his 
was not sorry to avail himself of the rail 
Profile And he ad 


mired the ingenuity which had carried 


Way to the House 
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road through nine miles of shabby 


DAalLSaMms nawav absolutelv de 


terest, in 


he end in the sud 


Kranconia Notch Krom 


THE CLOUDS BREAKING, 


this vast white hotel es 


whichever way 
tablishiment is approached, it is always a 
Midway Echo Lake 
the very 
overhung on the one 


surprise 
Profile Lake, 


the Noteh 


bye tween 


and standing in 


jaws ot 


] 


side 


by Cannon Mountain and on the 


bold 


other by a spur of Lafayette, it 


makes a contrast between the elewance 


ilization and the untouch 
and sublimity of 
iV anywhere else 


notel W 


and order of civ 


ed ruggedness nature 


scarce 


I fie 


to be seeh. 
is still full, and when King 


entered the great lobby and office in the 


evening a very animated scene met his 


eve \ big fire of logs was blazing in the 


alpie chimney place; groups were seated 


about at ease, chatting, reading, smoking; 


order to heighten the 


couples promenaded up and down: 
from the distant parlor, through the 
passage, came the sound ot the band 
Was easy to see ata glance that the } 
had adistinet character, freedom from 
ventionality, a 
air of reposefu 
joyment. <A 
proportion of tl 
sembly being 
dents for the s 
there was 
of the fa 
ly content that 
transient toul 
little dist 
it by the intro 


mer, 
much 


could 
tion of their 
ment of worry 
haste, 

King found 
many acquai 
for fash 
follows a cert 
thie 
hidden law 
which the Wh 
Mountains break 
transition 


ances, 
routine, and 


IS a 


from 
sea-coast to Leno 
He 
not surprised to 

greeted by Mrs. Cor 
landt, who had 

rived 
fore with her usua 


was. therefo 


the day Lye 


train. 

‘At theend of tl 

season,” she said 
‘‘and alone ?” 

ni | expect to meet 
friends here.” 

‘So did I; but they have gone, or som: 
of them have.” 

But mine are 
Who has gone ?” 

** Mrs. and the Bensons 
But I didn’t suppose I could tell you an) 
news about the Bensons.”’ 
of the way of the 
Did you happen t 
hear where they have gone ?” 
the mountains 
You need not look so indifferent; the 


coming to-morrow 


Pendragon 


‘*T have been out 
newspapers lately. 

‘Somewhere. around 
are coming back here again. They ar 
[ must do; and I wish yo 
would tell me what to see. I have studied 


the guide-books till my mind is a blank 


Where shal} I go ?” 


doing what 
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FISHING 


LODGE, 


‘That depends. If you simply want 
this hotel 

sit on the piazza, 
the 


If you want 


enjoy yourselves, stay at 
ere 18 no better place 
the 
rld as it 


ok at mountains, and watch 
comes round 
e best panoramic view of the mountains, 

Washington and Lafayette ranges to 
ther, go up to the Waumbee Houst If 
uu are after the best single limited view 
ip to the top of 


ount Willard, near the Crawford House 


the mountains, drive 


i. delightful place to stay in a region full 
isoclations, Willey House, avalanche, 
that. If 


valk you will remember forever, go by 


1 all vou would like to take 


e carriage road from the top of Mount 
Vashington to the Glen House, and look 
and study the tawny 


to the great culfs, 


les of the mountains I don’t know 
vthing more impressive hereabouts than 
at Close to, those granite ranges have 
the hide of the 


hen you look up to them from the Glen 


ie color of rhinoceros; 


House, shouldering up into the sky, and 


LONESOMI 


LAKE 


rising to the cloud-capped summit of 


Washington, it is like a purple highway 
infinite heaven No 


ford S or the 


into the you must 
Glen 
and as to Mount Washington, that 


is a duty 


not miss either Craw 


House 


ly conduct us and 


You might persona 


expound by the way 
King said he would like nothing better 
Inquiry failed to give him any more in 


formation of the whereabouts of the Ben 


sons: but the clerk said thi vere certain 
to return to the Profile House The next 
day the party which had been left behind 
at Alexandria Bay appeared, in high spin 
adventure Mrs 
that she had 

up Washington, 
the tri 


how 


its, and ready for any 


Farquhar declared at onec 
ho s¢ ruples about foiling 
commonp] ice as p was, tor her 
all with the 


Mount Washing 


importance, 


svmpathies were com 


mon people (of course 
ton was of no 
that the 


Union, but she hadn’t a bit of prejudice 


spec il now 


the Black Mountains were in 
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t did not 


s Mrs. Farquhar 


’ 1 
1i-CilMmMvpIneg 


ough 


Perhap 


vas just the 
vill 


she considered 


ohe Was 
onary of provincialism 
had 
they dared not enjoy 


ip North 


CoOsmopotit 


people become So 


i She was an enemy of the Bos 
What is the 
Why, it 


ryou do care 


Boston 


LLiIOSOpPHyY 


S not to care about 
about 


ced 


and her bevy 


party for this 
included Mrs 
beauty and audacity, Miss Lament and 
Mrs Farquhar the artist, and 


e pligrim of love Mrs. Far 


+} t 
bha Was 


arran 


Cortlandt 


to Forbes that she had 


along at 


the request of the 


who did not like 
it he couldn't have 
lisfigured 

People 
>to KNOW 
ie aoc, 
of Baal 
ans tney 
open and 
where 
as a pie 
There were 

trim travelling suits 
trim 

ter 

wraps; young 


MLasses 


raps and opera 


consulting maps 


tion 


and the 
ped Eng 


ss spoke Amer 


now 


riish 


viy along 


a& panic, 


puffing and sending up shrill shrieks of 


fear in rapid succession. There 


sedate cow The engine 


on the track. 
agitated, it shrieked more shn 


WiV, al 


gan backing in visible terror I 
body jumped and stood up, and thi 
men ¢ all frightenes 


the s 
depe ndence of the sex in the hour of 


ing to the men 


beautiful exhibition of 


Vas a 


Che cow was more te rrible t 


lion on the track 


The passen ce 


trembled like the engine. In 


only calm being was the cow, 

ter satisfying her curiosity 

ly off, wondering what it was all al 
The cog-wheel railway is able 


port a large number of excursionis 
the top of the mountain in the cours 
the morning. The tourists usually ai 
there about the time the mist has er pt 
from the valleys and enveloped ¢ 
Our party had the common 
The Summit House, the Sig 
Station, the old Tip top House, whicl 
lashed 
feet 


all in 


thing 
perience, 
down with cables, and rises t 
higher than the highest crag, 
the Nothing was to 
seen except the dim outline of these bu 


clouds. 


ing’s 
‘*T wonder,” said Mrs. Farquhar, as th: 
stumbled along over the slippery ston: 
‘* what people come here for?” 
** Just what 


F< yrbes 


we came for,” answer 
‘to say they have been on top 
the mountain.” 

They took refuge in the hotel, but tl 
also was invaded by the damp chill a 
mosphere, wrapped in and pervaded 
the clouds Krom the windows nothit 
more was to be seen than is visible in 
Russian steam bath. But the tourists d 


not mind. They addressed themselv: 


to the business in hand. This was regi 
tering their names. <A daily newspap: 
called Among the Clouds is publishe 
here, and every person who gets his nan 
on the register in time can see it in prin 
before the train When the tra 
deset nds,every passenger has one of thes 
W he 


our party entered, there was a great ru 


goes, 
two-cent certificates of his exploit. 


on the register, especially .by women, w1 
have a repugnance, as is well known, 
seeing their names in print. In the roo 
was a hot stove, which was more attrac 
cold unable t 
compete in interest with the register. T] 
artist, who 


ive than the clouds, but 


seemed to be in a sardoni 


mood, and could get no chance to enté 


his name, watched the scene, while h 








N 
\\\ 


oS ‘, 


SQ 
NNN 


“~S 
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the vie f t 


the visitors all bought 


ith a chromo heading, 


muds and a natural wil 


ne cornel and then ! 


oom in order to indite 


the 


ine! 
rot Summ This Is 

» Sig 
attraction 
looked bored to 
the mood to predict the 


He is 


linge their 


all dav be 
necks to 
ten thou 
that 


they were 


vothered with 
He told 


{ 1] 
e& miserabdte 


King the 
} mn » hii ard 

lan the blizzards in 
covernment, he said 


‘count in his sal 


that 


the clouds 


alarm 


about to break, and a rush was made 


of-doors, and the tourists dispersed 


out on the rocks. They were all on the 


12 vive to see the hotel or the boarding 


yuse they had left in the early morning 


swarmed in 
The artist, 


‘UPrslOnIsts 


contin ially 


farriage road 
had one of his moods for wanting to 


ire, said there were too many wo 
he wanted to know why there were 
many women on excursions. 
nothing but excursionists; 
you their 


hOoOoOK, Vou see 


backs, looming out of the 
_ or discovered in a rift, seemed to en 
ing actually happen 
lifted, 


a moment 


cloud vly 


icent view of peaks, 
t of sunshine on the 
the curtain dropped, 


‘Ahs!” and 


Three or four times, 


storm of and 
»exciteme) 

of the specta 
» curtain lifting 
scene, and then 
mist shut 


and the heavy 


stered and the unregister 
very ody declared that they 

iv: if Was so much bet 
vonderful glimpses than 
ey would go down and 


over their good fortune 


t } 


Lhe exeursionists Dy 


out of 


and-by went away 


the clouds, gliding breathlessly 


W hen 


track, descent is sometimes made on 


down the rails snow covers 
boggan, but it is such a dangerous vet 
that all except the operatives are no 

bidden to try it 
of three and a half miles In three il 


The velocity att 


nothine to a locomotive « 
up time; it n 
whose 


Mav seeni 


neer who is making 
lover 
the 


a minute 


seen slow to a sweet 


was at the foot of slide: to ordi 


mortals a mile is quite en¢ 
on such an ineline 

Our party, who would have been n 
surprised if any one had ealled then 
foot 


carriage road to the Glen House \ 


excursion, went away on dow) 


scent of a few rods took them into 


world of light and sun, and they 
soon beyond the little piles of stones w] 
mark the spots where tourists have s 
down bewildered in the mist and die 
exhaustion and cold. These little mou 
help to give Mount Washington its sa 
It is not s 
dued by all the roads and rails and sci 


and implacable character 
tific forces. For days it may lie bask 
and smiling in the sun, but at any hou 
is liable to become inhospitable and 
iless, and for a good part of the year t 
summit is the area of elemental passion 

How delightful it was to saunter do 
the winding road into a region of pea 
and calm; to see from the safe highw 
the great giants in all their majesty 
come to vegetation, to the company of 
miliar trees, and the haunts of men! 
they reached the Glen House all the 1] 
of rugged mountain peaks was violet 
the reflected rays. There were people « 
the porch who were looking at this spect 
cle. Among them the eager eyes of Ki 
recognized Irene. 

‘* Yes, there she is,” cried Mrs. Farquha 
‘‘andthere—oh, what atreacherous Nort! 
is Mr. Meigs also.” 

There was Mr. Meigs a 


parently domiciled with the Benson fan 


It was true. 
ly. There might have been a scene, b 
fortunately the porch was full of low 
gers looking at the sunset, and other p 
destrians in couples and groups were 1 
It mig 
be the erisis of two lives, but to the spect 


turning from afternoon strolls 


tor nothing more was seen than the every 
day meeting of friends and acquaintance 
A couple say good-night at the door of 
Nothing has happened 
nothing except a look, nothing except th 
want of pressure of the hand. The ma 


drawing-room. 
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room, Cor 


} 


yvounded and bi 


\ YY 
on 


was detained : larks for t 


Benson; he even ies whom Mrs. Cortlandt 


h Mr. Meigs, who had the who behaved with 


nediate ivy from the group and propriety t 
1 somebody els ‘ while Mrs. i ii r 
sLamontand Mrs. Cort- menti 


i uneasiness 


oning the reason } 
ed themselves upon Irene spread * told the story of Abraham 
t of cries and caresses coln’s sole response to Lord Ly 
ninine fluttering. Truth bachelor Minister of her Majesty 
Was SO Overcome by thre se he came officially to announce the 
she had not the strength to riage of the Prinee of Wales 
ard when King at leneth J] i 
| 


She stood with one hand 


x , hon ; le like 079 
svons, go thou and do likewise 


ooked at Forbes whe n he told it 


of herchair. Sheknew made Miss Lamont blush,and appear 1 
would decide her life. he artist had deseribed her to King 

admirable in woman, veetest thing in life. Mrs. Benson beam 
thing so shows her strength, as her abil- vith motherly content, and was quite 
bl h a moment It astearful as 


sungrammatieal,but her mind 
for King—how as practical and forecasting **There’] 
luckily, he did have to be,” she confided to Miss Lamont 
had been in his ‘* more curtains in the parlor, and I don’t 
, any wavering, any timid- know but new paper.” Mr. Meigs was 
would have been lost. But not present. Mrs. Farquhar noticed this, 
There was infinite love and Mrs. Benson remembered that he had 
| 


coing down to North 

Conway, which gave King an opportuni- 

d neither be de ty to say to Mrs Farq ul 

aside, nor accept any sub- not to despair, for Mr. Meigs evidently 

. If King had ridden up ona fiery moved in a circle, and w ertain to 
lled Meigs with his ‘*mailed hand,” cross her path again. ‘' 

away the fainting girl on his replied. ‘‘I’ve 


saddle pomine | 
: " 


was also reso said something about 


posse ssion, mastery. 


, , , 
ar that she ougnt 


so,” she 
been his only friend 
|, there could have been no through all this miserable business.” 


ne 
of his resolute intention. In 


dinner was not a great suecess. There 
he mists of doubt that her was too much ; 


raised in Irene’s mind to round, and nobody y 


self-consciousness all 
was witty and brill 
inished. Her heart within iant. 
great leap of exultation that The next morning King took Irene to 
r lover was a man strong enough to the Crystal Cascade. When he used to 
ympel, strong enough todefend. At that 
istant she knew that she could trust him it had seemed to him the ideal place for a 
gainst the world. Inthat moment, while love scene—much better than the steps of 
: still held her hand, she experienced the a hotel. He said as much when they 
‘eatest joy that woman ever knows—the were seated at the foot of the fall. It is 
liss of absolute surrender. 


frequent this pretty spot as a college boy, 


a charming cascade fed by the water that 
Vou. LXXIII.—No. 438.—67 
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R 
val 


the stre 


But 


irri it 


vine 
hrough the bowlders 
pid pools vhich reflect 
t. The 

-as cut glass; Tew 


water as 


N world 
color ae, i 


Ings Was SayvyIng, DY 


provandl 


p vses With person 
The 


lm pe 


source Woods 


and netrable, 
the 
] 


DOW LUers 


vas to keep in 


and climb over the 


innumerable slides and cas 


ma 


pretty falls, and a thousand 


ies and surprises. 


I finally came to 


thicket of alders, and around 


ih, a 


mountain closed in an amphi 
f naked perpendicular rock a 
feet high. I my 


g made 
stream through the thicket 


wav 
till 

to a great bank and arch of snow 
was the last of 


am flowed, 


from under 
Water dripped 


rivulets down the face of 


July 


after a rain there are said 


I deter 


housand ecaseades there. 


l to « limb to the summiut and fro back 


It does not look so 


it 
bv the Tip top House. 


rom a little distanee,but there is a rough 


zigzag sort of path on one side of the am 
phitheatre, and I found this, and scram 
bled up. Whe 
ing, and although there was no- 

but piles of 


n I reached the top the sun 
around me granite 


rocks, without any sign of a path, I knew 
that I had m\ bearings so that I could ei 
ther reach the house ora path leading to 
it. Istretched 


moments, 


myself out to rest a few 
and suddenly the scene was 
Irene put 
out her hand and touched King’s I 
tell the 


what direction the hut lay, and the dan 


completely shut in by a fog 


couldn't where Was, or in 


san 


ver was that [ would wander off ona spur, 
as the lost usually do. But I knew where 
the ravine was, for I was still on the edge 
of 1.” 
Why,” asked Irene, trembling at the 
of that danger so longago ‘why 
didn’t you go back down the ravine ?” 
and King took up the will- 
ing little hand and pressed it to his lips, 


tho ivht 

‘Beeause.”’ 
and looked steadily in her eves * because 
It was nothing. I 
made what I thought was a very safe cal 
culation, the ravine as a 
to strike the Crawford bridle-path at 


that 1s not my way. 


starting from 


DASt 


. } 


least aquarter of a mile west of the hous 
} SHOWS how little 


iit at but it one ea 


of his course in a fog—I struck it wit 
the house! It 
that I did not go two rods further east 


Ah me! how 


peril seemed to the girl! 


rod of was lucky for 


real and still present 
‘* You 
emnly promise me, solemnly, 
not, Stanhope, never to @o there ag 
never—without me ?” 

The promise was given. 
said King, after t] 


note,” 1@ promise 


recorded and sealed, "3 £0 show you 


morning. It is from 
Bartlett-Glow 

‘Perhaps I'd rather not see it,” 
Irene, a little stiffly. 

‘Oh, 
read it.” 

It was dated at Newport. 


came this M 


there is a message to you. 


‘MY DEAR 
has changed. 
where you are. 


The weathe 
| hope it is more conge) 

It is horrid here. J 
in a bad humor, chiefly about the cook 
Don’t think I'm g to inflict a lett 
on You don't deserve it 
But I should like to know Miss Benson 
We shall be at home in October 
late, and I want 
little visit. 
her, give her my love, and believe me your 
PENELOPE.” 


STANHOPE, 


roin 


o 
you. besides 
address. 


her to come and mak 


me a If you happen to se 
affectionate cousin, 


The next day they explored the w 
ders of the Notch, and the next were | 
in the serene atmosphere of the Profil 
House. How lovely it all 
idyllic; what a bloom there was on the 


" 
was; how 


hills; how amiable everybody seemed 
how easy it was to be kind and consider 
Kine wished he could meet a beggar 
at every turn. I know he made a great 
impression on some elderly maiden ladies 
at the hotel, who thought him the most 
gentlemanly and good young man they 
had ever seen. 


ate! 


Ah! if one could always 
be in love and always young! 

They went one day by invitation, Irene 
and Marion and King and the artist 
it made any difference where they went 
to Lonesome Lake, a private pond and 
fishing lodge on the mountain-top, unde 
the ledge of Cannon. 


as if 


There, set in a rim 
of forest and crags, lies a charming littl 
which the mountain holds like a 
mirror for the sky and the clouds and the 
sailing -full of ‘speckled trout, 
which have had to be educated by skilful 


lake 


hawks 
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take the fly From thi 


whole upper range of 


‘av and purple against the 


On the bank is a @” cabin touch 


coior, With gre chimneys, and 


»f 


rousiy comfortable as it 18 pictu 


ile dinner was preparing the whole 


were on the lake in boats, equipped 


i fishing apparatus, and if the trout had 


enin half as willing humoras the fisher, 
ould have been a bad day for them 


I nded that 


they 


flipping their 


perhaps chev app 


I 
party, 


en 
and 
the lake 
the 


in, and SCOrPning ail Visi 


med to Say, are 


wood deal of ex 
ried the art 

as fly-fishing 
The 

l of the time 
mfessed that he 
vm and hook, 

} roi. Miss 
al of energy, kept 
and at length on 
d the hat 


There was no 


artist, 


artist's 
discouraging in this, and they both 
i cheerfulness and 


sumed operatl 


lasm e result of every 


lement of each other's 

noticed that they spent 

in the middle 

And at 

outiet, 

nup fishing for the 

‘sting occupation. The clouds 
the 


from the snore; 


fish leaped ; the butcher 
the sun was 
ere kinks in 
the 


The cook 


that would not come out, 


‘e inextricably tangled. 
» signals for dinner and sent his 


ing over the Jake time and 


these devoted anglers heard 
At last they turned 
to the landing, Forbes rowing, and 

vine her hand in the 


heeded. tue 
water, 
looking as if she had never east a line. 
¢ was ready to pull the boat on to the 
float. and 


pectant. 


Irene stood by the landing ex 
In the bottom of the boat was 
one poor little trout, his tail curled up and 
Luis spots faded. 

‘Whose trout is that ?” asked Irene. 


‘Tt belongs to both of us,” said Forbes 


ho seemed to have some diffieult 
justi 1g HIS Oars. 


10 Caught it 


! 
I 
I 


sut Wi 
oth of us,” said Marion, stepping ou 


of the boat; ‘* we really did Phere was 


heightened color in her face and ittle 


excitement in her ma ‘ » put her 


‘m round [rene’s wa valked 
the cabin 

you are not to sav any 

for Mr. Forbe 

you know : 
When they wal 

the 

sharp turn in the 


aear 


ked dow 


Sun Was setting, 


away just enough 


which Lafayette appears like a 


picture of a mountain The sun w 


on the heights, which 


peaceful They stood 
ly vision till the 


rose 


iolet, and then with 


ended thro igh the 


no vr 


In October 
a monopoly of | 


eauty, but there is a cer 


tain refinement, or it 


pose, 1n 


the Berkshire Hills w Manne! 


of a adistinet phase of American 


fashion. There is here a note of country 


life, of retirement, suggestive of the old 
tferen 


fashioned ‘‘ country-seat. 


tiated from the caravans 


tage life in the 


tage rreat wat 
Perhaps it 


piaces 
expresses 1n a sincerer way an 


innate love of rural existence. Perhaps 


W hatever 


t 


itis only a whim of fashion 
it may be, there is here a momen 
a pe nsive air of the closing 
estates are ample, farms in 
sort of villa and park charact 
W hen 
turn crimson and brown 


the frequent lakes reflect the t 


pastures, meadows. 


and the glory of the autumn foliage, there 


is much driving over the hills from coun 


try place to country place; there are lawn 
tennis parties on the high lawns, whence 
the players in the pauses of the game can 
look over vast 


areas of lovely country; 


1 
cnance me 


chats on the hi 


there are open-air fétes, 


eting’s 
at the club-house chway, 
walking excursions, leisurely dinners. In 

} thie 


this atmosphere looko it for 
an engagement, and a wedding here has a 


one 1s on 


certain éclat. When one speaks of Great 
Barrington or Stockbridge or Lenox in the 
autumn, a certain idea of social position is 
conveyed, 
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[Irene’s letters to Mr 
de- 
That 


business 


taken up with 


beauty of Lenox 


gentleman had on 


la. Mi 


rPusvlile 


Lone 
Mrs 


[rene w 


L and Be Hnsol were 
as staying with 


irquhar at the house of a friend, 
great deal 
nough 


had a of Lovers’ 


letters 


hn Lhem—¢ to have admitted 
rinto Yale College if this were a 


The 


learned, and tl 


letters she received 


1e frag nents 
permitted to hear were 
cabalistie expres 
] 


these 
" 1 1 
VY begged to be excused, 


he hinal 
Slit did 
lil 


uninteresting, 


not doubt that to be in 
eral education, but pedan 


Latin might be 


HINTS 


THOMAS 


ON §S 


BY 


seme number of graduates who go forth 


each year from our American colleges 


five thousand, sinee the 
number of undergraduates is about twen- 
ty If we 
rraduates of academies 


Mr 


Congre ssional Record, ** received an aca 


must be nearly 


thousand, add those who are 


those who have, 


Poore generously puts it in his 


ais 


l the number will be 


demical education 
led. The 
be 


ring their lives, to 


creatly swe majority of all 
these graduates will called upon, at 


other di 


a speech, as will 


some time or 


make also thousands of 


is who have never seen 
Per 


young America 


the inside of college or academy. 


PI 


WENTWORTH 


convenient at this stage: but later o: 
little tiffs Fre 
would be much more useful. 


and reconciliations, 
One of these letters southward dese) 


a wedding. The principals in it were 
known to King, but in the minute cd: 
of the letter 


which 


personal f 
He 


more charmed could he 


there 


Was a 


charmed him. would 
been still 
seen the girl's radiant face 
it off. 


a pensive interest awhile, went behin 


] 
as ShHieG@ Gas 


Mrs. Farquhar watched her 


chair, and leaning over, kissed her 


head, and then with slow step and 
eyes passed out to the piazza, and st 
with her face to the valley and the pur 
hills. But it 


saw. 


was a faded landscape 


SECH-MAKING. 


HIGGINSON. 


haps a few hints on speech-making may 
not be unavailing, when addressed to this 
large class by a man much older—one 
who has made so many speeches that the 
process has almost ceased to have terror to 
him, whatever dismay it may sometimes 
Certainly there ar 
a few suggestions to be made which are 


cause to his hearers. 


not to be found in the elocutionary man 
uals, and which would have saved thi 
present writer much trouble and some an 
guish had any one thought of offering 
them to him when he left college. 

The first requisite of speech-making is, 


of course, to have something to say. But 
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i Lie ! 
is. Hare 
much to say 
The second I il 
natural key. and 1 
The 


ld-not 
idth ol i W Lie With 
ired wit ‘little amend 
ne crotehet of 
, 1] 
is what propel 


n these men 

of something 
a very much to say. old 
e it may be assumed that most speeches. 
ches on a given question in a courteous 
by those who classm: 
who sat by me, said 


for instance—are te 

cause they have a me¢ O 
ry” as Carlyl a Andthat change in Hillard 
when 


ssace to 


ie oratory Most effeetive The words ber the time 
have see med to me t 


most at- 
t] torv. Now it 


‘iously enough, | | 


vhich almost always command 


i] 
I 
] tive body are 


eosiati 


tention in any 


I ore 


coming from men who have never bi 
State-house, but who the same reflection: 
Pi cain 


opened their lips mn 
himself, being afte) 


that thoroughly pos 
esses them—usually : | stion, or made a plain, te 
or statement about the 


ive some matter 


question of the 

: , ie ° : 
usiness—and on thi of the medical school, 
mem be rs who pa hold of those present. altt 
P 


as the 
orator” had failed to 


ean rarely bring to bear ren 
variable that such a man, being IS ho qui stion that within 
our American publie speak 


roes first to some more conspicu 
pitched upon a far more nat 


ri dest, a 
ous member, and tries to get him to make 


the speech, and he is almost always told But how to reach 


| more effective if he tion 


that it will be te nfold the serious ques 
‘s risen with th 
| 


Pole. in his new rul e best i1 
Oniy WO urally, anc 
lse or constrained manner 


it himself 
( has been S 


whist playing, SaVS that 
ines can excuse a man from following ‘ 
sudden ill said ‘* Mr. President 


is hard, therefor 


Ls partner's lead of trumps 
he fact that he has not a single men.” It 

trump in his hand. So the only thing the question hi 
that can really excuse a man for trans- attitude. The best way, 


if _ ort 
mw to re 
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if one only 
il DoOOkK about 
‘alled William 
nple- hearted DOY 
hend the necessitv of 
if-school** in order to 
room,” as his fastidi 
‘IT told her I 
very hard about 
d‘em, ‘ Walk righ 
i@-school is meant 
frank than William 
stions as to be 
those to whom it 
in. 


“manners: 


Wi rd and 
speeches, how shall 
atural manner ? 
in their speech 


the beginning it 


nple method as 

a mouthful of wa 

ne’s hicecough and yet 
seldom known to fail. 
sion to be a public din 
somebody by your side 
been talking. To him 

s undoubtedly natural, 
carry along into your 
conversational style 
the battle is gained. 
result? In 

ve to ay over 
conversationally the 
is, With which you 

blic speech. Then, 

. Say merely what 

‘T was just saying 

» sits beside me that” 

n you repeat your remark over 


uu thus make the last words of 
ite talk the first words of your 


ldress, and the conversational 


secured This suggestion origi- 


a man of inexhaust- 


l 


pubiie speech, Rev. K. EK. 


have often availed m\ self of it, 


often been thanked by others 


ting’ it to them, 


In the third place, Never carry a scrap 


pape r 


your 


rent; 


be fore ai audi ce, If you 
address altogether, that is very 
and some orators, especially the 


French, produce remarkable effects 


iS 


speaking from manuscript. — It 
combination that injures, So long 

man is absolutely without notes, he is 
only thrown on his own resources 

his hearers see and know that he is: 1 
SV mpathy woes along w ith him: they 

him to go triumphantly through. B 
they onee see that he is partly relyin 

the stilts and leading-strings of his not 
their sympathy languishes. It is like 
difference between a man who wal 
tight rope boldly, trusting wholly to 
balance pole, and the man who is loo 
about every moment for somethin 

which to steady himself. What is 
aim of your notes? You fear that 

out them you may lose your thread 
your logical connection, or some va 
able facts or illustration. But you n 
be sure that neither thread nor logie 1 
fact nor argument is so important to 
audience as that they should be kept 


entire sympathy with yourself, that 


magnetic contact, or whatever we call 


should be unbroken. The chances 


that nobody will miss what you leay 
out, if you forget anything; but you 
lose much if you forego the continuor 
and confiding attention given to a speak 
er who is absolutely at his ease. 

The late Judge B. R. Curtis once lost 
ease in court of which he had felt vei 
sure—one in which Jolin P. Hale, of Ni 
Hampshire, a man not to be compar 


with him as a lawyer, was his successf 
antagonist. When asked the reason, h 
said: ‘‘ It was very curious: I had all th 
law and all the evidence, but that fello 
Hale somehow got so intimate with tl 
jury that he won the ease.” To be inti 
mate with your audience is half the bat 
tle, and nothing so restricts and impedes 
that intimacy as the presence of a scrap 
of paper. 

Then comes the question, How shall you 
retain your speech in your head? Shall 
you write it and commit it to memory, 
or merely note down the points? Some 
of the most agreeable public speakers 
known to me, as, for instanee, Hon. Jolin 
D. Long, of Massachusetts, habitually 
write their speeches, and yet deliver them 
with such ease that you would think them 
embarked without previous preparation 
on an untried sea, which they ride with 
buoyant safety. Wendell Phillips rarely 
made special preparation ; his accumu 
lated store of points and illustrations was 
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»ao 


he did not need t 


\ 1} 


exhaustible that 


tha 


came 


more h simply dra On 


Yet I 


t after hearing his Phi Beta Kappa ora 


thing 


n the time remember 


in which he had 


‘vative and erit 


applauding 


found themselves 


they knew it, I said to him, 


le before 


not have been written out 


Is could 


and,” and he said, ‘' It is 


rr’e 
l 


Vv} 


e al the Adi rtiser olfiee.’ 
lit 
l 
1 , 


the long-r it 


speaks much, or 


that 


Wilo 


one Who 


en speaks ] LLle should acquire 


ynmand enough of himself to speak what 


is not been written out In this case the 


ye Plan out a se rie sofa 


irth rule must | 


(" points, as simple ad 1d orde rly as pos 


ie r} 


iey should be simple, both for 


convenience of the audience and for 


wn, since otherwise you may lose 


urself in st and metaphysics. 
if only that you 
of 
suggesting 

little tax 


Where the 


ly detached, you can sub 


ey should 
the method 


ral suce Ole 
next, and as 


IS putting 


possible he memory. 


on 
are wh 

‘ial order, perhaps fixing 
mind by some leading 
then 


tne obj ct 


ich point in your 


vill suge@est it, and ar 
these alphabetically; 

ing always to tax your memory as 
as possible, that it do it 
hav 


the better. You the 
s of your speech planned and pro 


Uy may S 


e How 
led—so many stepping-stones to carry 
ou safely across the stream. 

You 


and this must 


er { ] } 
But points alone are not enough. 
Lust hold your audience, 
ering yourself in any 


e done, not by Low 


iv, but by giving that audience variety 


ff food, and reaching their minds by 
facts, faney, and wit, as well as by logie. 
Therefore the fifth ri Plan before 
hand for one good Jact and one 


illustration itch head of you 


Is 


ile 


unde er & 


spe ¢ ch 


that the impulse of the occasion will give 
The fact may be from your 


you more, 


wn experience or from a book; but it 


¢ 


brief, The 


grave or gay, fron 


nust be clear, and telling. 
be 
the 


shakespeare or Artemus Ward: 


llustration may 
corner 


mat 


poetry or from newspaper 
no 
ter, so that it hit the mark. 
have a sense of humor, high or low; al 


people have more or less imagination 


good 
* evening, and even on 


One is enough, for the chance is 


Most people 


ECH-MAKING 


to repe 
beforehand 


xcood 


reasoning a 

and 

one pan and all the 
And by w 

ld give thi 

not torment YOUrSE 

ment about your 

mind a rest before 

ple 


that 1 


speech, 


ay 


} 
SHO 


cth and 

lf up to th 
Spee } 

it. 
preparation WV ith 

the } 
fresh the mind 


S SIX 


Ss probpiem 


‘ 
yw 


) } 
KhHOW Iie 
: 1 
ein the 
th 


le bathin 


Wak mor 


nd 


iems a 
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It is not an old, but it was a smaller, New 
York which the men of threescore remembet 
It was also more distinctive ly Ame rican, 
though New York was from the first mor 
cosmopolitan than any other of our cities 
Even when the commerce of Newport w 
greater than that of New York, New York had 
yet a kind of metropolitan dominance, which it 
has never lost, and which, while other cities de 
ride and deny, they do yet practically conced¢ 
When a city counts more than a million of in 
habitants, and is linked by a stately highway 
hung in air to a city only smaller than itself, 
and is the great gate of continental commerc 
and communication with the rest of the world, 
and the seat of vast capital and boundless en 
terprise, its position as chief city cannot b 
disputed, however beautiful and prosperous 
and rich, and whatever marvels of swift 
crowth, other cities may be. There is Chi 
cago, indeed But even the Queen of Sheba 
paid homage to the splendor of Solomon. 

The rise of modern New York,as of the 
United States altogether, is a fairy tale. Con 
trasted with other cities, it has risen like 
Aladdin’s palace. The difference between 
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corporation of capital, and the striker w 
hurls his rightful complaint against the 
pany must take great care that his con 
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Every striker, however he may be stung 
what he feels to be brutal tyranny, ¢ 
see that while public sympathy will »] 
his lawful action, it will not sustain cou 
which threaten public calamity. If it is ) 
posed to settle differences between employ 
and employés not by appeal to the law, 
to lawlessness and disorder, the issue pr 


posed is anarchy against society, and 1 
American verdict upon that appeal will « 
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Ir may not be true that the greatest pe 
“die with all their music in them,” and t 
wise man may have been justified in sayi 
that he doubted his young friend’s gen 
when he said that he did not seek an audi 
ence. But Browning's artist who says, 


have painted pict ires hike that yout! 


but did not paint them, and was content to 
paint pictures without praise and in total « 
scurity and poverty, told the old truth that 
virtue is its own exceeding great reward. He 
told the truth, but he did not feel it fully, o1 
his tone would not have been one of profound 
pathos. Virtue does not truly reward her 
votary if she leaves him sad and half doubt 
ing whether it would not have been better t 
serve vice. 

The world is a great deal richer than the 
number of its noted men would imply, and it 
everybody would tell the truth it would ap 
pear that it is the unnoted, the rank and file 
of the world, who make up its chief charm 
The tew conspicuous officers with the three 
and four stars upon their shoulders, with the 
guards saluting and the drums rolling when- 
ever they pass by, are fine fellows, the heroes 
of famous fields, to whom no one grudges all 
the honors. Blenheim to Marlborough, the 
coronet to Nelson, the Prime Ministership to 
Canning, the university doctorates and all the 
blue ribbons in every land to whom they ar 
justly due. They are rewards well won, an 
as they are received we all shout and aj 
pi ma, 

sut in such cases, evidently, virtue is 1 
its own reward. The bread of life is not onl 
buttered, but it is covered with honey. It 
the old saying be true, its verification must be 
found elsewhere, and it is found elsewher 
It is verified by the private soldiers who ar¢ 
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ehtfulsympathy and humor, and with 
lelity to circumstance which does not al 
If to be doubted. The Spanish boy, it 
the American boy, and 
familiar episodes of this book in 
a lively part. The scene of 
is in Madrid,and there are immense- 
musing sketches in it of Madrid journal- 
ind journalists, of amateur bull-fighting, 

and of domestic and il life. It is all very 
, but enough of the inalienable Span- 
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to 
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figures struck out with refreshing 

igor, to which one forgives an occasional un- 

¢ truth of line and color. But the au- 

ielps himself out with a romantic and 

superfluous bit of self-sacrifice, and spoils the 

pleasure of the judicious in his work by the 

final behavior of an otherwise admirably stud- 

led hidalgo, of the 

plac Still, the story is worth reading if one 
has the Spanish for it. 

If one has the Italian for it, the study of 

people in a little fishing village on the Italian 

by Verga, is better worth reading. It 

led J Malaroglia, and is not so new a 

as José. It is simply the history of a 

family struggling to pay off an unjust 

ind patiently suffering and even perish 

he long struggle. Some passages are 

ving pathos, and others of a noble 

imity. The father lost at sea; two of the 

thers conscripted, and one killed in battle 

ind the other growing desperately up to vice 

and crime; the devoted mother dying of chol- 


on 
of two 
are 
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the decayed gentleman 


harroy 


era; the eldest daughter giving up her lov 
to become the stay of the tottering home; 1 
youngest driven to shame; and the old gray 
father submissively, heroically toiling on t 
thie hospit il reer ives him, and he dies uwa 
from the tette natio, which the youngest 
the Malavoglia retrieves at last, are the in 
dents of this simple and beautiful story of 
those common people whom vulgar peo) 
call commonplace. It has an incomparal 
grasp of Italian actualities, as they pres 
themselves on such a small 
political, domestic, and religious—and_ the 
is, so far as we remember, “ no offence in it 
The book is eminently worthy of translation 

A curious contribution to international fic 
tion is the little volume of Misjits and TR 
nants,in which Messrs. L. D. Ventura and § 
Shovitch, an Italian and a Russian naturalized 
among us, have embodied eight or ten inte) 
esting sketches of life in New York. These 
studies are chiefly of poor and friendless fo. 
eigners, and have a prevailing charm, in spit 
of their slightness, and of something like ama 
teurishness at times. The prettiest and best 
of them is Peppino, a little Italian bootblack 
in whom the graceful fidelity of a race whos 
very vices are engaging is affectionately re 
cognized, There is heart-breaking truth it 
the history of Bobbo and Rita, the small slaves 
of a brutal padrone, into whose hands the 
child-exiles have fallen in the strange, great 
city; and the Herr Baron is a picturesque no- 
bleman who has lost his fortune at play, and 
has come over to recover it Waiter and 
then owner in a New York restaurant. It 
would be invidious to distinguish between 
the authors of this pleasant and amiable book, 
but we may say that Mr. Shovitch seems to 
ply the laboring oar in sentiment, and that 
Mr. Ventura has the lighter touch for national 
character, with which he deals honestly as 
well as tenderly. 

Whilst we are about speaking of novels and 
novelists of the living sort, let us commend to 
the reader M. Ernest Dupuy’s volume of essays 
on Lex Grands Muitres de la Litterature Russe, 
of which an American version has appeared, 
and La Roman Russe, sketches and criticism by 
M. Eugétne- Melchior de Vogiié, which has not 
yet been translated. M. Dupuy speaks of Go- 
gol, Tourguénief, and Tolsto¥; M. de Vogiié 
takes rather a wider range and includes Dos 
toievsky. Together, the books form a most 
valuable commentary upon authors and works 
of unrivalled mastery, and Mr. Dole, who trans 
lates the essays of M. Dupuy, adds to the in 
terest of the volume by collecting into an 
appendix many facts relating to the writers 
discussed, These are chiefly from Russian 
sources, but in the case of Tourguénief he 
turns to French witnesses of that author's 
long Parisian exile, and in one place he quotes 
from M. Viardot words which have a bearing 
upon matters often discussed in this Study. 
* Plots, Tourguénief thought, spoiled novels, 
which were peintures de meurs, and he was 
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The prospect is not wanting, indeed, in ele- 
s of tremendous drama, which in the ap- 
parently fortuitous combinations of life some- 
times assume the proportions and majesty of 
the noblest tragedy for those who have the 
Life, after all, is the greatest of 
now and then one of its facts 
all imita- 
of lite seem clumsy prentice-work, and 
all comment upon the imitation idle chatter. 
Such a fact comes to us in the biog phy of 
Judge Richard Reid, of Kentucky, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Jameson Reid, who gives the cruel 
story with a richness and minuteness of detail 
intensified in its effect by the artlessness of the 
work. It is a book that burns and thrills in 
every leaf with an inextinguishable sense of 
wrong, with a most impassioned tenderness 
and reverence for the martyr whose 
suffering it commemorates. This we cannot 
give again, either directly or at second-hand, 
for it is so pervasive and so wrought into the 
very texture of the narrative that it must re- 
main there for the reader; and we wish, for 
the sake of civilization, of religion, that the 
book might have as wide a currency as our 
praise of it. 

Very probably our readers have forgotten 
the f Richard Reid, but they cannot 
have forgotten his tragedy, and we need only 
remind them that he was the Kentucky jus- 
tice who two vears ago was atta ked and 
beaten by a brother lawyer in the little coun- 
try town where they lived tegether in civic 
amity and cliurch fellowship. This lawyer, 
whom, when not name him, Mrs. 
eid always speaks of as “the murderer,” be- 
lieved himself injured in fortune and repute 
; the court; and although 
Judge Reid was not sitting in the case, he at- 
tributed the decision to him. He decoyed 
him into his office, and while the judge sat 
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that as a Christian he must not shed 
He obe Ve | his revelation; he submitted 
did not submit or take up his cross wi 
and he took it up far from triumphally ; t 
he took it up, and he bore it before the peo 
pie 

The election for judge was coming on, and 
he was a candidate He determined to make 
his canvass practically upon the principle 
which forbade him to re pay wrong for wrong, 
or to take vengeance upon his enemy In a 
community where, whatever was the reasoned 
approval of his course, there must have been 
an instinctive contempt for it at the bottom 
of men’s worse | of 
souls. The heads were all right, and hun- 
dreds of letters manifest the abl in 
which the outrage was held in every part of 
Kentucky; but the victim believed tl 
was a slight for his righteousness in these 
hearts inured to private war, to feuds fought 
out in village streets and country lanes, to 
shame washed out in blood. This behef 
preyed upon his bruised and tortured brain, 
but still he held He had not 
forbear from vengeance, but he had to stay 
the hands of others, wi to 
avenge him. The hour came when, in siglit 
of his political triumph, he could bear the 
ind the at njured 
man took his own life. This is what publicly 
appeared, though there is a possibility that he 
did not lift his stainless hand against himself, 
but perished by some unknown assassin. To 
such a possibility the author of this most mov- 
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slavery and slave-holders in the opinior 
and persons of his old friends, his kinsmy 
and fought then 
tongue and pen, but li 
and sword, 
but he did not 
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only with the 





Ile renounced SIA ¢ 
renounce the slave-holade 
le of honor; he was prompt with knife a 
pistol; he was ready for rencontre and due 
he earved up his adversaries in the fles] 
well as the spirit; he did not fly from 
danger: and further to establish his thrice 
proved courage to their sense, this soldiei 
freedom became a soldier of slavery, and 
Valiant service in the war with Mexico, beg 
and carried on that new 
| its blight 


lands mieht 
ban. In t 
comparativ: 
: hardly be said t 
» above his fellow-statesmen in t 
The last 
brought him proming ntly before t 


was his shooting 
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can 
Have SiO? 
diplomatic service of his country. 
tact t 





a negro whom li 


He VE euilty of poisoning one of his famil 
His later political life, however sincere, has 
been eccentric and uncertain, and he is not a 


figure of contemporary importance 
In some aspects he is not a conte mporary 
purely medieval, like the society 


, but 
1 1 
‘hh he sprang 5 


as medieval as Vou 
astruecio, as feudal as a Donati or 
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an Uberti. But in his way he is always he 
he has his magnificently generous side 
suffers nothing in his robust and pos 
itive representation. This or that ehance 
might have better for his fame than 
What actually happened, but nothing that has 
since h Lippe ned can obscure the lustre of the 
fact that when he saw the right he 
for it, and was willing either to live or 
for it. He came out from the Soutb political 
ly, but geographically he has 
be a Southerner, and socially 


W hich 


been 


dared al) 


to a 


never ceased to 
he is one of the 
most distinct Southern types. 

His book is thoroughly interesting, and has 
1 unique value as a contribution to the his- 
ory of American civilization. It is not pos 
sible always to with Mr. Clay 
Is & Man, and it is no harm 
that he should know it. One need not care 
that he is not aware of his limitations, that 
he speaks with equal confidence on all points, 
and that ideas of art and literature 
are somewhat grotesque. When others, who 
knew art literature so very much bet- 
ter, were cowering before that hideous idol 
of slavery, he rose and dealt it a deadly blow 
in its sanctuary, among worshippers whose 
hands were instantly lifted against his life 
About a book or a statue we can Jet him be 
mistaken, since he was right about humanity. 

He was not altogether right, and his hero 
ism was on a lower level than that of Rich- 
ard Reid. We must not forget that. We 
cannot pay him that reverence which must 
be forever the due of such a martyr, and yet 
we can fitly recognize in him the moral sense, 
which, if sometimes too strongly qualitied by 
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agree about 





himself, but he 


his bold 


and 
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hundred 
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Ss genera , and September 12. Fifteen persons 
the tenant offers one death during a par ic in the Pilgrima 


if the e istied ‘ > In Radna, Transylvania. 


not pay more. Septe mber 14,—( 


Prince Alexander of aria w: oreed by cago, and St. Lonis Ra 
of Buffalo, New York 
killed. 
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August 16.—In Mexico, Dol 
ow of General Santa Anna. 
fuqust 19 At Flushin 
Dougall, founder and editor 
Daily Witness, aged seventy 
August 20 In Newport, Rhode Is 
; , and regulating the presenta Ann 8S. Stephens, novelist, aged seve 
on of benefices and appointments to ecclesias- years, 
l seminaries within the kingdom of Prussia. fuqust 30.—At Framingham, Massacl 
Cutting was released from prison August 2 Brevet Major-General George H. Gordo 
the Supreme Court of Mexico holding that a sixty-one years. 
Me na, Whom he libelled, refused to prosect ) September 4 
] ly, his imprisonment before the tria eral Lloyd Aspiny 
had been punis} ment enough Mexico di second yea In Na 
not, however, withdraw its claim to th riit B. F. Cheatham 
to try an American citizen in that conntr London, England, $ 
a crime committed in the United States. pist, aged seven 
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tom of and of most strikes. 
ot seriousness, 
to add to the occupa- 
f women, the Drawer suggested 


perhaps a want but 


sincere desire 


s0nie 


Prawer, 


months ago (in June) that women going 
the country for the season might find emp 
ment in spreading a knowledge of the art 
cooking ; 
to the great truth that if women in all rar 
of life would seriously consider the prepara 
lon of food, there much less co 
aint of of employment for 
This overture of the Drawer has had seve 
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June 4, 1886 
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in show us how to pre 
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sed that cox 
the result of innate 
vled in other words, that 


elopment must be done with t 


supp ks are borr 
gen 


ose, as wel itness and 


if you have “dainty” 


short space 


ladies that can 


the of time that your article seems 


gest, to teach us proverbially poor cooks to d 
the thing better, we have hopes that, with our e¢ 
ness to do things ** 
the ** 

A few years since a lady of ‘‘ dainty” taste came 
this ‘rural district’ to spend a few months 
literary lady, wife of a physician in New 
one that knew all the advantages of the « 
advanta of the country. Although of 
Harper's Monthly, The Century, Atlantic Monthly, A 
thurs Home Magazine, Youth's Companion, a Chicago 
weekly, New York weeklies, and several local pape 
graced the table where she was staying, she was in a 
perpetual ferment for ** something to read” 
have the 


city fashion,’’ we may all acquit: 


dainty” art 


quit 
York city 
ity and dis 


ges numbers 


; she must 
Doctor send her“ something to read,” 
the Doctor” 


which 
lid—sent the Sunday Sun, several pub 
the American News Company 
had the 


lications from enough, 
‘something to read But then 
no gentleman or lady would ever commit a like error 
about cooking. And now that the Drawer has mat 

fested so much interest for the ‘rural districts” as to 
that 


teach us to cook, 


so that she 


suggest “missionaries” from the city come to 
than the he 
good that we will 
lves, but also as a means of em 
ployment for other women enjoying a higher civiliza 
tion than we « do or ean. 
We w ‘missionary’ there is; we think 
we when we see it, and shall be a little 


we would be worse athen 
not to be grateful, not only for the 


ve from it ours 


f the *‘ rural districts” 
int the best 
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particular perhaps 

Pardon me for occupying so much of your time; but 
there is so little for w to do that if * missior 
aries 


is the 


tried poultry raising until man 


and cooking work 

We have f 

us are discouraged. Then we thought silk-worms was 

the straw that was to save us, but that has proved a 

bubble that has burst ; 
na 


sless you for suggesting cooking! 


aiong 


but we must have something 
and send us the 
Yours fervently, 


“ missionary 


P.S.—Let us know when the “‘ missionary” is ready, 
and we will send directions where and how to come. 
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The most triumphant moment 
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when he first discards petticoats 
It is to le supposed that the fen nil 
deprived of the ecstatic thrill of this de 
moment, for the first trained dress does 
co nti nye after the child is old en: 
to know that bitter is ming ] 


of every 4 that 

herself 
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crenuinely masculine garments. 

low of tive, to whom h come th 

period of his existence, drew liimself up ypu 

ly before his sister of three, and proceeded 

impress upon her his true greatness, 

“Kittie,” he observed, “you can’t never 

A pause, 1n Which he observed 
s words. “Kittie, you can't 


tache.” A second rhetorical 
ich the little sister looked up 
eyes; and then the climax, de 


livered in a tone of the most commiserating 


‘Kittie, you can’t never be a man 


ulation of woe was too much for 
poor Kittie, who burst into a piteou t 
the perspective negation of her a 
ther gazed proudly u 

» alr of a conqueror, 

n showed himself undet 
es more of a gentleman. 

at first speechless 

at length his joy 


ul » burst out: “Oh, m 


make me feel so grand! Didn't it 


feel yrand when 
But an awful consciousness came ove 
bliss h ul never been shared Ly 
and he laid his wee chubby hand p 
| ainst her cheek, saying, pathetica 
qnes-  “ Poor mamma! poor mamma!” 
ne from Arto BATES. 
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For] e& sart 3s wi th re iled with beans, He gave her his claw on the desolate strand 
And mixed with the sa 3 of e sea But he never would let her go 

*My lady,” says he, * you'll come with me 

S} g th i « amie lo the regious down below.” 

S 8 ! red the box He took the lady straight away 

~ vey lo the depths of the ocean blue, 
And whatever became of that beautiful dame 
There is nobody ever knew 

There are some fol] the Ist of May 


‘ - She is seen with her haa 





And that she was mermié d 
Who came to the desolate strand 
But every night when the moon shines brig 
/ The ghost of the lady is seen 


All dressed at her need in an ulster of wees 


And her hair is a bright sea-green 


And the ghost of a great big sardine box 


Comes s gy along the shore 
And the ghost of a little sardine fish 
Goes 1 l n before 





And the fishermen hear the sound of knoeks, 


vf . 
v And Open this box for me 
*Cause Llove sardines when they're boiled with bear 
And mixed with the sands of the sea 
\ MORAI 
Now, ladies all, both short and tall, 
* Who love to eat sardines, 
\ \ If you ever take any, don’t let it be many 


And never with sand and beans 


A KISS—BY MISTAKE 


Upon the railway train we met 
She had the softest, bluest eyes, 
A face you never eould forget 
Sixteen,” with all that that in 
I knew her once, a little girl, 
And meeting m a mutual friend, 


rts got in a whirl; 









Our thoughts ¢ 


We miles without much end, 





r 
around the seat 
re — 7 } 
Crm front, she sideways sat, 
ing eyes and face to meet 
_ no one wondered mueh at that 
i For soon the station where she left 
(o- a a Would on the sorrowing vision rise, 
e ~- And I at least should feel bereft 
° 5 I thought a tear stood in her eyes 
She was but kith, not kin, of mine 
“WK BOLTED CLEAN AWAY.” Ten years had passed since last we me 
And when, in going, she did incline 
ler face, “twas natural to forget 
seemed so like the child I knew 
“Oh. T love sardines when they're boiled with beans, I met her half-way for that sake 
4 } + ) f . . 
And mixed with the sands of the sea And, coming near those eyes of ilue 
Tam dying for some. Will nobody come She gently kissed me—dy mistake / 
\nd open this Dox for me 
She saw her error, and straightway ran 
Now : ilone, close under a stone With flaming blushes, rosy red ; 
A bster was lying aslee] I should not be one-half a man 
\ } ww erica he a ” cae 2 
e sound he 1 his eyes, if thought of wrong came in my head ; 
Ar picked himself uy pee} In fact. I'd take that very train 
And travei daily for her sake, 
lie could open the box withont ar knocks, If she would only come again 
So he went and he offered his claw And gently kiss me—by mistake / 
At the sight of the beast her misery ceased, 


And she asked for a shake of his paw 


\3 
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